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THE second pilot leaned against the window-frame and 
nodded earthwards. 

"England," he said. 

Lewis, who had been dozing fitfully ever since the 
jagged grandeur, moon landscape, of the Alps had 
dropped away behind them, peered down and saw a grey- 
green slab of land with the grey sea wrinkling up to it and 
breaking into white slices. It all looked cold and a trifle 
forbidding. A flurry of cloud, like breath on the window- 
pane, obscured it. 

Lewis could feel the second pilot watching him; as be- 
fore, he found this embarrassing. He closed his eyes but 



that young, wondering stare penetrated the darkness, and 
the young voice said "It's funny really, but when we were 
detailed off to go to Aden I said to the Cap It'll be a lark 
if we're fetching Lewis/ and he said 'More likely some 
wog for another of those conferences.' I nearly betted 
him. Sorry I didn't now/' 

Then, after a pause, 'It's funny how you sometimes 
seem to know things like that, isn't it?" 

Lewis said "Yes" and opened his eyes again. 

It was a pity, he thought, that the Captain had not in- 
culcated a little of his own silent tact into this subordi- 
nate. Meeting in the cruel glare of the air-field they had 
shaken hands and the pilot had searched his passenger's 
face for a moment with clear grey eyes; then he had said 
"Hope we give you a quiet journey." Presumably he had 
seen the signs of strain; having served in the war he would 
take them at their face value the deep lines bitten into 
young cheeks, the tiny network of wrinkles at the outsides 
of the eyes, the twitching of the left corner of the mouth; 
but that, Lewis was glad to realise, had forsaken him dur- 
ing the night. Not that he had slept very soundly; it 
might, the doctor at Aden had pointed out, be a while 
before he could expect sound natural sleep; after the ini- 
tial exhaustion had been slaked there would be a period 
of mental unrest, dreams, insomnia. Lewis had been used 
all his life to falling into a healthy deep slumber ten min- 
utes after getting into bed; he did not like these evidences 
of neurosis. 

"Nonsense, dear chap," the doctor had said. "The hu- 
man body wasn't designed to go through what you've 
been through, and no more was the mind." He talked at 
length about prisoners-of-war and victims of various kinds 
of shock while his patient followed the antics of a blue- 
bottle, drunk with some insecticide, on the window-sill; 
it ran around in muzzy circles, fell on its back, climbed 
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onto the window-ledge and tumbled off tipsily. He felt 
that they had much in common, himself and the blue- 
bottle. 

The second pilot gave up his scrutiny; he was too young 
to have seen war service, and, Lewis felt, was disappointed 
not to find some signs of greatness in the older man. One 
thing, however, seemed clear: a great deal of nonsense 
must have been written in the newspapers. Why, heaven 
alone knew, but probably because they were hard up for 
a story. A grey-faced man had taken the trouble to fly all 
the way to Aden from his comfortable flat in Cairo; he 
had arrived only just in time, had come running across 
the pulsating plain of the aerodrome, a very grey, tired 
man, smelling of whisky and haggard from perpetual pur- 
suit of sensation. 

"Jesus/* he had gasped. "If I'd missed you . . ." And 
he leaned gasping for breath against the bulbous tire of 
the undercarriage in the shade of the wing, sweat stream- 
ing down his face. 

"I'm Darwin," he said. "A.N.A.: Associated News 
Agency. They've been behaving about you as if you were 
all the secrets of Western Defence rolled into one." 

The pilot glanced at his watch and said "Well, we're 
off." 

The reporter said "Oh Hell, give us a break, lad. 
Where to, anyway?" 

"That's our business." 

The grey-faced man wiped away the sweat from his eye- 
brows and swore fluently. "What is all this? Where's 
Falkland? Did he stay behind with the wogs?" 

Lewis said "I'm sorry, I've been told not to say any- 
thing." He was aware of his mouth twitching; the doctor 
had assured him that it would be only a temporary afflic- 
tion. 

Just then the port engine had thundered into life, stut- 
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tered and petered out. The second pilot shouted at the 
native ground-crew. The heat pulsed and throbbed and 
beat up from the hard surface of the air-strip. 

"Listen," said Darwin, "I've flown down from Cairo; 
it's a bit of a break, isn't it? I mean you'll be gone by the 
time anyone else gets here." 

The pilot gesticulated overhead, signalling Lewis to 
come aboard. As he moved, he said "What's all the fuss 
anyway?" 

The reporter wiped his face again. "You just happen 
to be news, that's all. Give me an angle, just an angle; 
I don't want secrets, I can't print 'em." 

They were standing in the full sunlight; it was merci- 
less, a blow on the heada rain of blows on the head. 
Lewis was afraid of it now as he would be afraid of an 
all-seeing, all-powerful, malevolent enemy. 

"You don't have to say anything about Falkland if you 
don't want to. Just an angle. What made you do it?" 

The port engine coughed and burst startlingly into full 
thunder; after a moment the starboard one joined it. The 
din was somehow an aural counterpart of the sunlight. 

Lewis shouted, "It's no good; I've been ordered not to 
say anything; I'm only a junior officer, you know.'* 

The newspaper man grimaced. 

"And anyway/' he added, "I was only obeying orders. 
I can't see what all the fuss is about." 

But, from grimacing, the grey face was now wreathed 
in smiles. "Jesus," he shouted back. "That's a honey: 
'only obeying orders.' Jesus, that'll lay them/' And he 
ducked away, his hair whipped by the gale o the pro- 
pellers. 

And that had been only a few hours ago: the dusty glare 
of the desert aerodrome, the heat and the stench and the 
tipsy blue-bottle on the window-sill. Now here was grey 
England under a grey sky: home and civilization. It had 
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all changed- too quickly; he would have preferred a slow 
journey by sea, with the heat dying gently and the sky 
turning from glare to Mediterranean blue, to Biscay fresh- 
ness, to Atlantic winter. "You will need Time," the doc- 
tor had said, dropping a heavy book on to the anguished 
blue-bottle. "Time to re-orientate yourself." 

Typically, Time was the one thing they were not allow- 
ing him. 

The second .pilot said "Anne'll be tickled pink when I 
tell her who our V.I.P. was." 

Again the menace of this public world returned to him; 
he felt very defenceless and alone, and allowed himself to 
draw a little closer to the inquisitive boy in his smart uni- 
form. "Look here," he said, "what is all this newspaper 
business?" It worried him; it was unreal and dreamlike; 
it heightened the already stifling unreality of everything 
that had happened since he had left Kasmaan and Falk- 
land; it frightened him into adding "I mean . . . Has 
there been much about . . . about me?" 

The boy laughed excitedly; perhaps this was more what 
he had anticipated. 'Til say there has, sir." 

Lewis wished a little that the "sir" might be omitted. 

"Headlines as big as my fist." 

Lewis thought "Mother 11 be pleased," but there was 
no excitement inside himself; the reason for this evaded 
him: he was at a loss to explain the sour taste of notoriety, 
perhaps because, as yet, he was ignorant of what notoriety 
meant. What he had told the haggard man at Aden was 
the truth he had merely obeyed his orders. Old Bicton 
had leaned forward over his desk in that white-shaded 
office with the maps on the walls, and had said "Lewis, 
I'm sending you to Kasmaan to bring back this feller Falk- 
land." 

And he, too overawed by the General's proximity and 
unwonted friendliness to be unduly surprised at the mag- 
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nitude of the task, had simply replied "Yes, sir/' He could 
not, at that time, remember having seen so many staff of- 
ficers in one room: it was a blaze of red tabs. 

"You/' Bicky had continued, pushing up his mous- 
tache to a higher angle of belligerence, "have had a bit of 
experience up-country, haven't you?" 

"I was a year at Kasmaan, sir: after the last panic." 

"And you took the trouble to learn the lingo; I should 
say the dialect?" 

"Yes, sir/' 

"That was a good effort a damn good effort, Lewis; 
I only wish other junior officers showed such application." 

There was a stir of agreement among the geranium-bed 
of the staff. Lewis had wondered, only a trifle ironically, 
whether this recognition of his hobby, instituted as a de- 
fence against boredom, would have come so glibly had a 
use for it not arisen. 

He had returned across the sultry evening heat of the 
camp to the mess-huts, aware already that something re- 
markable was happening to him. The ante-room was des- 
olate, deserted except for the two slowly twirling fans in 
the ceiling; for that matter the whole camp was desolate 
had been so ever since the stand-to on Tuesday. He stood 
then in the open doorway watching the red disc of the 
sun topple into the sea; you expected to see a bubbling 
and a steaming as it sank out of view. Below him, in par- 
ody of an English housing estate, the camp marched away 
down the stony hillside. Someone was banging a piano in 
the canteen and a dog was barking, and from beyond 
came the wail and peculiar hiccupping of a native song. 
Since he had been addicted to symbolism all his life it 
pleased him to compare the jingling popular ditty of his 
own country with the melancholy dirge of this very for- 
eign place; to-morrow he would be leaving the safety of 
the former for the hazards of the latter. He realised that 
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it was a perfectly preposterous thing to be ordered to do, 
but then he had been in the Service long enough to be 
unsurprised by that. It was the flat boredom of civilian 
life after the war which had driven him back to the army; 
in fact, when he considered the matter standing there in 
the swift sweltering dusk, he realised that it was the an- 
ticipation of just this kind of order which made khaki 
preferable to a city suit. A middle-aged man with a fierce 
moustache leaned over his desk and said "Lewis, I'm send- 
ing you to Kasmaan to bring back this feller Falkland." 
And that was that. It was preposterous, but it was excit- 
ing. His brother Simon would say "God knows how you 
stick it, Peter; I mean it's an escape pure and simple: you 
just fling yourself on the mercy of a machine and you 
forego everything which, to me at any rate, makes life 
worth living: your independence, your freedom, your . . . 
Hell, you stop being adult!' 

Well, Simon was clever, and doubtless knew what he 
was talking about. For his own part he liked the easy 
comradeship of the Service; he liked playing team games; 
he liked the uncertainty and the chance of, excitement. 
It was very possibly a sign of weakness, but he liked the 
feeling of interdependence and he always had: the sweep 
of the three-quarter line, the intricate pattern of a gun's 
crew, the perfect understanding of a favourite partner at 
tennis. He had enjoyed those friendly drinking sessions 
after a rugger match just as he now enjoyed the friendly 
drinking sessions in the mess. Solitude was a good thing 
too, in moderation; you needed to go for a walk by your- 
self sometimes, but you could be alone too much. 

"After all/' he would reply to Simon, "we've all got 
to live in the world with other people, so why avoid the 
fact." 

"The pack!" exclaimed his brother mockingly. "Oh 
God the pack, preserve me from it." 
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Of course Simon's chief of department at the R.B.C. 
did not lean across his desk and say "Simon, take fifteen 
men from the office and go to Marseilles and bring back 
Smith.'* Not that it would be in any way comparable if 
he did; between Simon and Marseilles lay seven hundred 
miles of cafe and railroad, hotel and highway; between 
himself and Kasmaan lay seven hundred miles of sand, 
rock and scrub; and the single railway line had, last Tues- 
day, been blown sky-high in six places. There was a dif- 
ference, and yet where Simon could complain, successfully 
no doubt, at being sent to Marseilles at tw r elve hours' no- 
tice, he must ''proceed forthwith" to Kasmaan via what- 
ever lay between. 

That evening in the Mess they had pulled his leg fairly 
solidly about it: 

"Good old Lew. Going to write his name on the Page 
of History, aren't you, boy?" 

"Be careful of Nabriz, old cock; the women wear rings 
in their noses." 

"Falkland's a major anyway. He'll probably tell you to 
take a running jump at yourself." 

"Or are they issuing a warrant?" 

Yet, behind the laughter and the leg-pulling there stood 
a very real danger which no one, of course, would men- 
tion. He liked that too. Simon might say "All I can think 
is that you're the last of a long line of natural Lewis sol- 
diers"; maybe there was truth behind that mockery too. 
He preferred the things which Simon mocked the stiff 
upper lip, the code of behaviour, the team spirit to any 
amount of introspection over gin or esoteric conversations 
about freedom and the ego. If danger had to be faced 
then the way to face it was through leg-pulling and under- 
statement and laughter in the Mess. 

David had been thoughtful about it after the laughter 
had dwindled they stood side by side looking out to the 
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sea, revelling in the cool night breeze indeed David was 
thoughtful by nature, though he only revealed this to his 
friends. "Yes," he said, "but it's all cock-a-doodle really, 
isn't it? It'll take you how long? Three or four days if 
you don't hurry, and a 'plane could do it in that number 
of hours." 

"Yes, but . . ." 

"Oh I know; we're neutral; we're only here in case the 
wogs run amok. Well, that's cock-a-doodle too, let's face it. 
We're here to keep an eye on the oil-fields." 

"They can't send a 'plane, Dave." 

"They can, and they would if it suited them; just now 
it doesn't suit them because we're busy respecting neu- 
tralitybusy buttering up the wogs, with one eye on the 
oil. So we've promised not to fly over their territory." 

Lewis laughed and said "You're undermining my con- 
fidence." 

"Don't be a fool." 

Yet, because they both knew that it was a mad journey 
to have to undertake, the subject was dropped or rather 
that angle of it was dropped. 

Lewis said "What I can't understand is why they want 
Falkland brought out anyway, and why, since they do, 
they can't simply send a message to him saying 'Home 
James/ " 

David beat the toe of his shoe with his walking-stick. 
Away beyond the orderly moonlit roofs the native singing 
started again, wild and lonely under the night sky, 

David said, "Did you ever meet Falkland, Peter?" 

"Once, at H.Q. He was having a row with Bicky." 

"I bet he was. Lawrence used to have rows with the 
staff too." 

"You can hardly compare him with Lawrence, can you?" 

"Perhaps not, but they've something in common. Law- 
rence understood his Arabs, Falkland understands our 



brand of wog, and that's more than you or I or Bicky 
does/' 

'"Well, if he doesn't want to come out it's not likely the 
appearance of my homely mug is going to change his mind 
for him." 

"No, but it's one thing to get an order over the tele- 
graph or served up by some native messenger, and it's an- 
other to have it handed to you sealed and signed by an 
officer of His Majesty." 
"You think that's behind it?*" 
"Something of the sort." 

"And why," Lewis pursued, though he thought he knew 
the answer, "why do they want him back anyway? They 
sent him there to organize his friends, didn't they?" 

David lifted his keen thoughtful face to the moon, and 
waved the walking-stick for no very obvious reason. 
"They want him back," he said, "because he understands 
them and because he might organize them. Like a lot of 
useful men, Falkland could prove dangerous if . . ." He 
gesticulated. "If we stopped sitting on the fence." 
"You mean he wouldn't be on our side?" 
"Not if we did the dirty on his wogs." 
The 'plane tilted suddenly, seeming to slip on its side 
through the uneven raggle-taggle of cloud. There were 
flashes of whiteness outside the window, flashes of grey- 
green country below, flashes of brilliant sunlight. Lewis 
closed his tired eyes, dazzled by so much movement; when 
he opened them the clouds had gone and England lay be- 
neath in a chequer-board of brown and green fields, a 
patchwork of sun and shadow. Though this was the first 
he had seen of it for two years and five months he was 
quite unmoved. It looked as unreal as Aden, and less 
exhilarating than the toWers and canyons of " tJH \^lps.' 
Also it brought him face to face with uncompromising 
reality or rather with the paradox which made what he 
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knew to be reality seem so utterly unreal. A haggard man 
called Darwin had flown from Cairo to Aden in order to 
exchange a few words with him. The second pilot, with 
wondering eyes, had said "Headlines as big as my fist." 

Yes, there was something down there on the chequer- 
board which he had no wish to meet. And yet, inevitably, 
the 'plane swept lower and the reality materialized, be- 
coming bare trees and ugly houses with laundry flapping 
on clothes lines, becoming main roads where busy little 
cars rushed hither and thither, becoming towns where 
people queued for things, and ate fish and chips, and 
spoke into dictaphones. Reality, or unreality, was com- 
plicated and somewhat purposeless. And every second it 
came nearer to him with its jangle and rush. He found to 
his amazement that a cold sweat had broken out in the 
small of his back. 

"Time," the doctor had said. "Time to re-orientate 
yourself," and he had laughed at the word "Neurosis." 
Yet, here and now, sweat crept on his patient's body and 
he was afraid. 

The air-field lay below in a neat pattern of strips and 
curves. Again they swooped and circled; a light blinked 
up at them; the ground was suddenly very close, was a 
streak of concrete tearing past the window, was a row of 
bare elms, misty grey and wheeling to a standstill. 

When he stepped out, the cold tang of early spring in 
England caught at him with unformed memories the 
scent of grass and wood-smoke, the cawing of rooks in a 
still, dead silence. Then there were faces swimming for- 
ward: a Brigadier, whom he nearly saluted forgetting that 
he was in mufti and wore no hat: a couple of undertakers: 
two men kneeling to him, absurdly, pointlessly until the 
iiia^ncsjufrn; flared, dwarfing d&ylight. 

He was answering questions: "Yes, very comfortable. 
... No luggage apart from this, sir. . . . Well, yes sir, it's 
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always good to get horae , . /* But the voice was not his 
own voice, and he listened to it from a long way away 
while they walked in procession across soggy turf, along 
cinder paths. 

The sunlight blinked upon them and fled. 

Lewis said "Oh, I forgot . . . the pilot/' The pilot, it 
seemed, was with the procession; he came forward looking 
at the ground, but the grey eyes when they glanced up 
were reassuringly direct. 

Lewis said "Thanks. A wonderful trip." The boy was 
there too, hovering. 

The pilot said "Good luck/' He said it with complete 
understanding which momentarily excluded the others; 
when they shook hands the flash-bulbs flared again, and 
the voices of the retinue blended with the caw-cawing of 
the rooks. Lewis said good-bye to the boy also, thinking 
that there was something absurd and strangely French 
in all this solemnity; a bit of kissing on both cheeks would 
not have been amiss. Somebody on the outside edge of 
the small crowd was jumping up and down like a child 
with a skipping rope; after a little while he realized that 
they were doing this in order to look at him. The bob- 
bing head made him horribly nervous. 

Now one of the undertakers was saying something about 
the Foreign Office; he was so ridiculous in his formality, 
and what was worse in his unconsciousness of being formal 
at all, that Humour moved slyly and for the first time 
among the peering faces. Lewis was afraid that he was 
smiling. 

When he shook hands with people, which he did three 
or four times more, he noticed how brown his own fingers 
were, curling round the pallid, sometimes damp, fists of 
the others. 

There was only one diversion of interest/ which occurred 
when the Brigadier muttered ". . . the newsreel fellers: 



just a few words, you know. Purely a matter o politesse 
really." 

Lewis said "No," sharply. Then, realizing the badges 
of rank once more, softened the monosyllable with, "I'd 
rather not, sir." 

"It would be a good thing, Lewis just a ..." 

But, amazed at his own temerity, he cut this overt com- 
mand in half; he mumbled something about doctor's or- 
ders, about having nothing to say. He could visualize the 
whole of this episode as it would be seized by the cameras 
as it would flicker onto the screens of a thousand cin- 
emas accompanied by the racy yet unctious tones of a 
commentator. 

The Brigadier relapsed into silence, doubtless infuri- 
ated by a contingency which forced him to accept such 
rampant insubordination from a mere Captain. 

In a kind of hall, where the procession wrecked itself 
in untidy confusion, the cin^-cameras were busily at work 
recording their acid observations of human foible for 
posterity; but in accordance with Lewis's wishes a small 
dapper man clutching a microphone was swept aside by 
officialdom; arose protesting, and was cast into outer dark- 
ness holding his wand of office aloft so that it might not 
be damaged. 

At the far end of the hall were two pairs of glass swing- 
doors, through which was visible the outside world and a 
long black car drawn up at the curb. Lewis moved delib- 
erately towards it. He only wished for escape now, to 
terminate the solemn proceedings which wove on about 
him like some complicated round dance. Afterwards he 
could never remember what he had said nor to whom he 
had said it. He saw, as he gained the first door, the pilot's 
back vanishing, with relief no doubt, through an aperture 
marked "Private. Staff Only." A man in uniform manipu- 
lated the glass doors for him, staring all the time, but the 
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rest o the retinue found them complicated; the Brigadier 
strode through purposefully; not so the undertakers who 
were genuflecting to each other like comic pantomime 
characters. Behind them the sea of heads bobbed and 
shuffled. 

The car was drawn up in a sweep of newly constructed 
roadway where civic poplars, five feet high, sprouted 
wanly inside iron spikes. For a moment, gaining the fresh 
air once more, Lewis felt the reassuring touch of reality; 
he could not, in that moment, believe in the crowd and 
the cine-cameras and the bouncing figure which had 
jumped up and down in order to look at him. 

But while he stood undecided on the pavement a hand- 
ful of onlookers appeared from nowhere in particular, 
and a wavering, ridiculous cheer arose. People on the 
opposite side of the road turned to stare, the Brigadier 
materialized at his elbow, and a voice very near to him 
said "It is, I tell yer; it's that Lewis bloke/' A woman 
from the back of the crowd called out "Good luck Lewie- 
boy," and there was laughter. 

And then, cutting the laughter, something screamed in 
Lewis's ear a kind of breathy scream. There was a shout, 
a splintering of glass, a cry. The Brigadier's face with 
open mouth swam into his field of vision. He knewnot 
by a process of thought but, more quickly than that, by 
instinct bred of experience that he had been shot at. 

The Brigadier shouted "Down, sir. Get down/' and 
everyone else seemed to be obeying him. Lewis stood on. 
the pavement, half-dazed, half-amused. 

The woman cried "There. Over there by the railing; 
I see'd him running/' 

The uniformed attendant was holding a handkerchief to 
his neck, and a red stain seeped between his fingers; he 
was saying "No sir, only the glass; glass done it, sir." 

He pointed to the shattered, still-swinging door behind 
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which, like startled fishes in a bombed aquarium, the 
Foreign Office undertakers were peering cautiously. 

People were getting up off the pavement now so that 
the scene changed, looking less like an atrocity massacre; 
there was much shouting and gesticulating, and men were 
running hither and thither like disturbed ants possibly 
with purpose though they did not give that impression. 

Alone in all this, islanded in a sea of unreality, Lewis 
remained where he had been when the shot was fired. 
They seemed, mercifully, to have forgotten him. He 
opened the door of the car and climbed into an empty 
back seat. 

Someone was blowing a whistle. 

He was interested to observe that the maddening twitch 
had returned to the left corner of his mouth; it was, he 
felt, about the only real thing that had happened since he 
had left the 'plane. 



THE house was called "Fernbank," and it stood well above 
the level of St Leonards Avenue as if disassociating itself 
from the other houses. Whether the small group of people 
who waited on the far side of the road, staring at it, ap- 
preciated the magnificent example of "Victorian Do- 
mestic" which it represented seemed doubtful; their faces 
held only the blank moronic expressions of inveterate 
starers; they had not come to see nor to appreciate merely 
to stare. 

"Fernbank," out of a positive barricade of gentility, 
returned their gaze with all the authority of its. monkey- 
puzzle tree, its conservatory, shaped like a glass Nissen 
hut, and its castellated turret. The steep path which as- 
cended in long awkward steps of crazy paving to the front 



door was flanked by four terra-cotta urns, two on each 
side; these in summer-time held each a bon-bouche of 
geraniums. The steep lawn wore three kidney-shaped 
flower beds disposed upon its rounded green-bosom like 
pendants on a chain, symmetrically. Beyond the lawn a 
self-conscious rockery reared itself at last into a wall, thus 
hiding the rest of the garden and its secrets. On the other 
side of the house the monkey-puzzle tree and the conserv- 
atory served a similar purpose. With the aid of these 
barriers, and a firm use of yellow net curtains, "Ferabank" 
contrived a demure and baffling effect of isolated seclusion, 
in spite of the proximity of the road and the small group 
of staring people. 

Mrs Lewis stood behind the net curtains watching the 
watchers. Her long face wore an expression at once critical 
and self-satisfied; as her younger son, Simon, occasionally 
remarked, she belonged enough to both her worlds to 
make this possible: though she withdrew behind the 
rockery and the net, and though she moved graciously 
among her Burmese nick-nacks and beech-leaves steeped 
in glycerine, "to preserve the autumn tints my dear," she 
yet managed to take a passionate though controlled in- 
terest in St Leonards Avenue, its inhabitants and their 
lives. 

Simon would bring his friends to see "Fernbank" from 
time to time; they all agreed that it was "perfect, a show- 
piece." 

"And, you see," Simon would say, "Mother is so like it 
or vice-versa." This was true, and because he said it 
kindly, in the gentle mockery which was his attitude to 
life, she didn't mind. "Mother," he would continue, "you 
are like your gardens, my dear." 

"Oh," she might exclaim, "that patch in front: one 
can't do a thing with it, This is my garden." 

Her garden at the back of the house was indeed lovely, 
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for she loved flowers; gone were the terra-cotta urns and 
the kidney-shaped antirrhinum-beds set in symmetrical 
patterns; in then place were grass paths lined by old apple 
trees, and a long border sloping up the hill, backed by a 
grey stone wall. There had been an orchard here once 
and the atmosphere of the orchard remained; in summer, 
dappled sunlight played on the whitened tree-trunks; in 
spring, daffodils thrust surprisingly out of the lawns. 

Now she stood behind the genteel net curtains watching 
the people on the far side of the road. She did not know 
any of them by sight, but that, of course, was hardly to be 
expectedor so one hoped. The woman in the blue coat 
looked a little like the one who worked at the cleaners on 
the Promenade. A pity, because she had always seemed a 
pleasant respectful person. 

Now, up the Avenue, came Mr and Mrs Prestcott who 
lived at "Glenavon"; they stiffened slightly, seeing the 
knot of staring people, and crossed the road with unosten- 
tatious insularity, keeping their heads averted in order to 
show interest neither in the watchers nor in the object of 
their watching. Mr Prestcott, retired from the reliable 
shipbuilding firm of Prestcott and Spurrier, pointed to 
something distant and possibly fictitious with his walking 
stick. His wife nodded in polite agreement, and com- 
mented. 

Mrs Lewis was really, genuinely, torn between righteous 
anger that her friends and neighbours should be subjected 
to this running of the gauntlet, and a deep but undeniable 
stirring of pride that her son should be thus arousing 
public interest. It was, as Simon would doubtless point 
out if he knew of her feelings, the back and the front of 
her houseand thus of her personality at eternal logger- 
heads. 

Simon's friends, after appreciating the perfect show- 
piece which was "Fernbank," would presently turn their 
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attention to Its mistress; they agreed that she was "en- 
chanting." Whether they referred to the completeness of 
her personality and type ("Anglo-Indian, 1910, my boy, 
charming and nearly extinct 5 ') or to what remained of her 
physical beauty, they were perfectly correct. One young 
man, who wrote intelligent factual programmes for radio 
in a mixture of verse-like prose and prose-like verse, had 
described her as "Fourth century, Roman, patrician/* She 
was. The long face, the high wide forehead, the straight 
nose and the firmly lidded eyes were all copied directly 
from that ancient aristocratic pattern; it was a face which 
gave every promise of great intelligence, but, possibly be- 
cause she had been educated into an era that disliked in- 
telligent women, there was nothing behind the promise; 
nothing, that is to say, except a quick definite brain. She 
was definite before all else; she seized on things with glori- 
ous illogicality or in direct contradiction of every proven 
fact, and brandished them fiercely. Nearly every occur- 
rence, whether in the genteel confines of St Leonards 
Avenue or in the great world outside, could thus be 
twisted to suit the standards of her own life: an Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent was murdered by political 
bandits in Greece and "It's exactly what I've been saying 
for years, Simon, you cannot trust the Turks; they sided 
with the Germans, and they've never forgiven us for beat- 
ing them.' 1 Or, when an honest plumber down in Grant 
Street ("a disgrace to the town") had finally kicked his 
faithless wife downstairs, "Well, what can you expect; 
education is all very well, but they simply haven't got the 
moral standards to go with it." 

In Denbeigh Regis she was a comparatively well-known 
figure, a president of two committees and a perpetrator of 
occasional fetes, balls and concerts. She played Bridge and 
she gave, or used to give, tennis parties for "the boys" at 
the Tennis Glub. She belonged to that faction of the 
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town which deplored its being a seaside resort, even so 
respectable a one; but then, as the opposition often en- 
quired, why live in a seaside resort if you deplored them? 

In fact, the terra-cotta-urn side of her character rather 
enjoyed the skirmishes and sedate merry-making of the 
summer season, just as she rather enjoyed the little clot 
of spectators on the other side of St Leonards Avenue. 

This, however, did not prevent her turning to her 
younger son, who sat by the fire reading a typescript, and 
saying, "Really, one would have thought they had better 
things to do." 

Simon glanced up at her smiling; he was fair and had 
inherited her patrician good looks, but something: she 
often wondered what: had hardened and hollowed his face 
so that he looked older than his twenty-seven years; older 
if it came to that, than his brother who was two years the 
senior. 

"Nonsense," he said. "You love it. I can't believe you 
aren't going to hang out a banner saying 'Welcome 
Home.' " 

His mother, who had little sense of humour, laughed 
and replied "Horrible suburban things. Besides, just 
think how embarrassed Peter would be." 

The young man stretched. "It takes much less than 
that to embarrass Pete." He picked up a newspaper and 
waved it. "You'll need this for your gal&re." 

The headline said "Only Doing My Duty: Lewis." 

His mother wrinkled the very bottom of her long, aqui- 
line nose. "Such a vulgar paper; why do we take it?" But 
she reached out and held it up to the light. 

'7 take it," said Simon, "because I like vulgarity." 

"Don't be absurd." But her voice was distant and ab- 
sorbed: she was reading. 

". . .Arthur Darwin cables from Aden that, in an ex- 



elusive interview with Lewis at the airport, he found him 
tired but in good spirits." 

Lower down, and in smaller type, the article covered 
two columns with occasional wedges of heavy print to lead 
on the avid eye. These she could read without her spec- 
tacles. 

". Like all men of action he obviously does not realize 

what he has achieved. . . . There is about Lewis the air of 
a man who has come to terms with himself through a 
great but shattering experience. . . . This is English hero- 
ism at its best: the heroism of the ordinary man, who is 
not ordinary but will never in a thousand years believe 
it." 

Her heart fluttered a little although it no longer seemed 
incredible as it had done ten days ago when the first star- 
ing headline had lain across her plate at breakfast: 
"Briton's Heroic Journey Revealed," She would never 
forget that. It no longer seemed incredible because she 
was no different to any other mother: she had known for 
many years that her sons had in them the germ of great 
things. Indeed, the only quite unreal part of the article 
was the small paragraph at the bottom in blacker and 
larger print: "It is believed that the Hero of Kasmaan is 
now on his way to England, though for obvious reasons 
strict secrecy shrouds all his movements." Only an hour 
ago, the telegram had arrived saying that he would be 
home that very night. 

It seemed possible that Peter should be coming back 
on leave: he was due for it after all: but in some way not 
possible that "The Hero of Kasmaan" should be arriving 
on the 8.50 from London. Thus, brought back to reality 
once more, she patted at her hair and turned to her other 
son. "It's past eleven and quite time you had your milk." 

"Hell, not milk." - 

"Dr Sutton said milk, and milk it's going to be: you 
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don't eat enough, and if only you'd taken those halibut 
oil capsules as I asked you to do in the autumn you 
wouldn't have had 'flu at all. And I think you ought to 
go for a little walk before lunch." 

He sighed and shrugged, putting aside his typescript. 
For a moment she stood watching him, a slight frown 
creasing the high forehead; then she said "I'll get it. 
Clare's so busy.' 7 She tapped away across the tiled floor of 
the hall, leaning forward slightly as tall women do when 
they get older. She had achieved the feat generally known 
as "keeping her figure," but, in spite of being kept, it did 
not somehow fit into modern fashions; the waist was too 
high. She wore her own mode of vaguely flowing, vaguely 
three-quarter-length coat, generally of soft tweed, a match- 
ing skirt, a fine woollen jumper and, of course, pearls. 

Her younger son, staring after her through the open 
door, thought "She is somehow complete and I am not." 
There were more "complete" people in her generation 
than in his; they had not been born to uncertainty and 
mass violence. She seemed in some way secure, with her 
Burmese nick-nacks under glass-topped tables, her faint 
smell of sweet-pea and her bridge on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. Those definite, if absurd, values and shibboleths 
seemed to lose nothing through being false. Whereas his 
own ... 

He thought, "My God, who am I to mock that com- 
pleteness?" 

He picked up the newspaper from the arm of the chair 
where she had left it and ran his eye down the double 
column until he came to that one sentence of brash jour- 
nalese, which, brash or not, had struck at him, and now 
haunted him: "There is about Lewis the air of a man who 
has come to terms with himself through a great but shat- 
tering experience." 

To come to terms with oneself. He flung the paper 
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away and turned to the fire stretching out long, fine hands 
to it. 

Mrs Lewis went briskly into the kitchen where a young 
woman bent her dark head over a pudding basin. Hearing 
footsteps she looked up and smiled. 

Mrs Lewis said ''Clare, you're being a perfect angel; I 
don't know what I should do without you/' She stood 
watching the mixing process and the girl's fingers knead- 
ing the yellow paste. She was thinking how lucky she had 
been to get such a suitable person in reply to the advertise- 
ment* ("Home and small recompense offered to single 
lady willing help in house and give companionship elderly 
couple/*) It was always such a risk, that sort of thing. Ella 
Makepeace, for instance, had got a Lithuanian woman 
who threw hysterics weekly, and Joan Wells had had noth- 
ing but troublemostly with her husband admittedly 
ever since some Irish girl or other had come to live in the 
house. But then of course, the Irish . . . ! 

She took a saucepan into the larder, poured milk into 
it and returned to the stove. 

"This," the young woman said, "is such a responsibil- 
ity: making somebody's favourite cake without example/* 
Her face was finely shaped and had a strange quality of 
serenity which made it entirely unimportant that she was 
not beautiful; there was no need for beauty when that 
. . . that radiance was forever flickering about her features 
like the play of summer lightning on a warm night. It 
seemed to move all the time, shining for a moment in her 
eyes, or breaking into her smile, or dying suddenly into 
quiet melancholy. The older woman had found it at once 
fascinating and elusive; as Simon said, you waited for it 
all the time. 

"I'm sure it'll be delicious." 

"Well, I'm glad someone's sure/' 

Mrs Lewis, watching the milk, thought "Where did she 



get her self-possession? Or do the young always have it 
nowadays?" It seemed incredible that much experience 
lay behind the smooth face; incredible at moments, and 
then, when the light went suddenly out of her, not in- 
credible at all. Experience, however, there must have 
been; the child for instance . . . 

Mrs Lewis had boggled at that admittedly. The girl had 
sat in the morning room, composed except for hands that 
twisted or held each other still. "I have a little boy," she 
had said. Simply that. 

The older woman had looked away quickly. "Well, 
I ... I didn't exactly contemplate . . ." 

"Of course not; I could tell that from the advertise- 
ment/' After a pause she added, "He's very good, he's 
eight, he'll go to school." 

"Oh. Oh I see: you mean he'll only be here for the 
holidays." 

"No," she said very gently. "Hell go to the Council 
School, but he's very good." 

Mrs Lewis stared a little then; in her world Ladies did 
not send their children to Council Schools; they starved 
themselves to pay preposterous fees, or on occasion they 
kept their offspring at home. 

The girl had presumably been through all that before; 
still gently she said "They're very good schools you know; 
he enjoys it, and . . ." She gesticulated. "There's no al- 
ternative." 

However, in spite of the child and in spite of the 
Council School Clare Lindsey came to "Fernbank," and 
Mrs Lewis, particularly since her husband's incredible 
behaviour, which one did not mention, found the girl's 
company not only pleasant but at times exhilarating. 

On the day of her arrival she had said "And you won't 
mind me asking but has Mr Lewis any particular likes 
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and dislikes? One has to be so careful in other people's 
houses/' 

"My husband," Mrs Lewis had replied, "has gone away 
for a holiday: a change of air, you know . . . his chest . . ." 

Clare had said no more. Indeed they spent a certain 
amount of time circumventing the subject of each other's 
husband or, as the older woman put it to herself, cir- 
cumventing the subject of the father of Clare's child. It 
was not until the third week of her residence that the 
young woman put her employer's mind at rest on this 
matter, when, in idle conversation, she said "Johnny, my 
husband I mean, used to hate tapioca." This did not ad- 
mittedly throw any light on the man's fate or whereabouts 
but it cast a glow of respectable certainty upon the mother 
and child. Not that Eleanor Lewis was narrow-minded 
about such things: one of her committees dealt directly 
with unmarried mothers: but it was pleasanter . . . and in 
one's own house too . . particularly when one had sons. 

She said "This milk's taking an age to boil." 

Clare glanced at the stove. "You haven't switched on 
the hot-plate." 

"Oh haven't I? What a fool. I was thinking about 
something else." 

Clare had been thinking about something else too 
about young Johnny's new suit to be precise: it was the 
age-old question of whether to get him a ready-made one 
of really good quality or to spend the same amount of 
money on having one tailored out of poorer material. 
The price either way would be a blow, and then he was 
growing so wildly, uncontrolledly in all directions. 

She tore her thoughts away from this problem and said 
"You must be terribly excited." 

"Yes. Yes, I am excited/* She never felt the least need 
to disguise her feelings with this girlnot, that is to say, 



within the bounds which should atf~ all times rule ex- 
changes of confidence between educated people. 

Clare, looking at her, thought "How lovely you must 
have been once; no wonder the Colonel married you." 
(She knew he was a Colonel because of the letters which 
arrived for him periodically.) She thought also, "But how 
maddening you can be sometimes, how damnably narrow 
and obstinate." She said "I know I'd be thrilled to bits if 
Johnny had done something like that. I mean it must sort 
of ... Well, they are a trouble, aren't they? and that 
kind of thing must sort of repay it/' 

The older woman, bolstered by a succession of efficient 
nannies, had never found either of her children a trouble, 
but she knew from the experience of other less fortunately 
placed officers' wives how difficult things could be. She 
said "Yes they are rather/' but her voice lacked conviction, 
and Clare thought "No, you haven't a clue really/' She 
stared a trifle curiously at the haughty face beautiful or 
purely horse-like according to your idea of beautynoting 
the yellowish tint of the skin, from living in hot countries, 
and the way the wrinkles were delicately etched, indicat- 
ing presumably a quiet mind and an easy life. It was 
funny, she thought, how tragedy or pain, or even experi- 
ence sometimes, never seemed to touch a certain sort of 
woman. Or were they the strong ones the ones who never 
stooped to reveal what life had done to them? 

"And where," she wondered, "where and oh where has 
the gay Colonel gone?" 

She poured the mixture into a cake-tin and stared at it 
thoughtfully. "Did he . . . ?" she began. "I mean were 
there . . /? Was there any sign that he might do some- 
thing . . . wonderful, like that?" 

"He was always determined. Obstinate. Once when 
he was little he cut his foot on a sharp shell, bathing; it 
was quite a bad cut really, but he never said a word about 
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it because we were going across the bay on the steamer 
next day and he didn't want to be left out." She was 
smiling. 

"And what happened?" 

"He came on the steamer and the cut turned septic. He 
was in bed for three weeks." 

Clare smiled also. "I'll bet that larned him." She 
wanted to know more about this man who was capturing 
the public fancy to such an extent, and yet it was difficult 
to ask questions. Sometimes she felt that almost everyone 
in Denbeigh Regis knew more about him than she did. 
Good manners could be very irksome. 

Mrs Lewis was thinking "It's odd how little I know 
about Peter myself." He had never spoken muchalways 
very correct and undemonstrative, which was not surpris- 
ing since that was how he had been brought up. No, the 
surprise lay in someone like Simon, who in spite of the 
correct and undemonstrative upbringing was so suscepti- 
ble, so easily hurt. Or had she been unfair about it all? 
Had she let Peter know how much nearer to her Simon 
was, and had he thus resorted to self-sufficiency by way of 
self defence? And, if so, was it not that very quality which 
had enabled him to do what he had just done? Certainly 
Simon could not have done it. 

Staring at the steaming milk she considered, as she did 
not often consider, the complications of family relation- 
ships. It was strange to think that perhaps this very prefer- 
ence for her younger son had forged in the older one a 
strength of purpose which only now, so long afterwards, 
had made the world acclaim him as a hero. 

There were other facets of this problem too; Simon, as 
a child, had always been absurdly jealous of his brother's 
athletic prowess; hi^had naturally taken refuge in supe- 
rior intellect, but Alt, in childhood at any rate, was scant 
consolation; the blithe vigorous world of youth did not 



greatly respect brain. And now oh they thought her con- 
ventional and not very clever, but she was their mother 
and she could see things plainlynow he was jealous again; 
it was pointless and unreasonable, but then Simon in spite 
o the intellect and the reason was prone to pointless con- 
duct; he always had been, and there were along the path 
of his life many tombstones and battlefields to prove it: 
his wife for instance. 

Clare said "I imagine hell . . . well, feel sort of lost for 
a time, don't you?" 

Mrs Lewis, intent as she often was on Simon's affairs, 
adjusted herself with difficulty to this. 

"Peter, you mean?" 

Clare glanced at her; of course she had meant Peter; 
weren't they talking of Peter? 

" 'Sort of lost/ I don't follow you." 

No, the younger woman had suspected that; indeed she 
had made the remark in order to discover whether it 
would be followed or not. She said "People who've had 
that sort of experience sometimes find it very difficult to 
adjust themselves." 

"All the fuss, you mean: the newspapers and so on." 

No, she hadn't meant that. She tried again: "I mean 
during the war . . .," but it petered out; against what 
looked like stony un-understanding she could not progress. 
"I was thinking of ... my husband," she concluded lamely, 
and carried the cake over to the oven. 

Mrs Lewis, pouring milk from the saucepan, said 
"Peter's not a complicated boy, I'm glad to say." 

"And that," Clare thought, "puts me in my place." 

Simon, hearing the returning tap-tap of his mother's 
heels across the hideous mosaic of the hall, looked up from 
the fire and composed his face into its habitual jaunty 
expression. 

"It's not too hot," she said, "and you must drink it all." 
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She returned to the window; the knot of onlookers had 
melted but two girls were lingering there curiously, gig- 

gling ' , T i 

Simon said "That Clare person seems pleasant. Is she 

a success?" 

"We get on very well together, and she's most willing." 

Sunlight flickered up the crazy paving steps and flooded 
in at the window. 

"There," said Mrs Lewis. "It'll be fine for your walk; 
Dr Sutton said you should go for a little one every morn- 
ing." 

"1*11 be back in London the day after to-morrow, so 
that'll be spared me." 

She turned. "Simon, you're not going back so soon; 
you've only been here twenty-four hours." 

He shrugged over his milk and then looked up, blue 
eyes very bright in mockery. He knew, and his mother 
knew, that he would do as he liked. But, in the brilliant 
light the transparent boniness of his face troubled her. 
"You must eat more," she said. As a child and in his late 
teens he had been astonishingly beautiful too much so 
really. Now, she sometimes reflected with pride, he did 
look extremely well-bred; at his best well-bred, and at his 
worst merely ill. 

"You need someone to look after you." 

"I have Mrs Mumbles, my dear; no one could do 
better." 

Abruptly she said "How's Melissa?" 

Something flickered behind the bright eyes at -this men- 
tion of his wife's name, but his voice was still emptily 
flippant. "Doing very nicely in her own quiet way. She's 
got herself a job." 

"Oh. What sort of job?" 

"She sells mucks to old dears in Bond Street: things 
to restore fast-vanishing beauty." 
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"Working in a shop in fact." 

He grinned, suddenly boyish. "Hardly a shop. More a 
temple all pink satin, white panelling and Louis Seize. 
I should imagine it suits her excellently." 

His mother could not help admitting that white and 
pink and Louis Seize would be an admirable foil for her 
daughter-in-law's very dark, Italianate beauty. She said, 
however, "It's time you made it up." 

At this his flippancy vanished like a light switched off. 
"We'll not discuss Mel/' he said, "'just as we don't discuss 
father." 

"I've no objection to discussing your father if you want 
to. He merely decided that a change would do him good 
would do us both good. Naturally I don't wish it to be 
bandied about the town; people get such peculiar ideas." 

Wondering a little whether the desire to irritate his 
mother was connected with some Freudian complication, 
he said "I suppose he got tired of being bossed." 

"Don't speak to me like that, Simon. And give me the 
glass, the heat of the fire will only crack it." 

When she had gone he stood up and stretched; then 
strolled over to the window. 

An elderly couple, a young man with a camera, and two 
schoolboys had now joined the giggling girls. He stood 
behind the yellow net curtains watching them. 



LEWIS was entirely ignorant about pelicans, so that he was 
at a loss to know whether the antics the flapping of wings 
and a curious stately dance being performed outside the 
window in St James's Park were part of the mating cere- 
mony or not. February, even a comparatively warm Feb- 
ruary, seemed a little early for mating. He was sure that 
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he had only to ask the man sitting opposite him to be 
supplied with a detailed ornithological essay on these fas- 
cinating capers. For the moment when he had risen in 
greeting from behind his massive desk saying "Ah, Lewis; 
my name's Melluish," it had been clear that he knew 
almost all there was to know about everything except, 
perhaps, how it felt to lie half-under a dead man on the 
hot jagged stones of the Dereja Valley, waiting for a burn- 
ing petrol tank to explode ten feet away or for someone 
to stick a knife in the back of your neck, if not in some 
more painful and humiliating place. 

He had said "My name's Melluish" in the deprecating 
off-hand tone of one who expected the name to be recog- 
nized. Lewis was therefore pleased to discover in all 
honesty that he had never heard of it. That crowding 
sense of unreality apart, he could not quite place the 
dogged non-co-operation which the man roused in him. 
He wondered a little whether he was merely conforming 
to the old clich^ of the simple soldier mistrusting the 
"feller behind the desk." On the whole he decided that 
he would feel disinclined to co-operate with Melluish on 
any terms. As a senior officer he would have had to be 
borne; but then it was doubtful that he would ever have 
attained senior rank, being soft and unhealthy-looking; 
as a civilian behind a massive desk he could be disregarded 
in favour of the delightful pelicans outside his window, 

"It would perhaps be wiser," Melluish said, "if you 
were to say nothing to the Press as yet." 

Lewis leaned forward very slightly because the most 
active bird was moving out of his field of vision. "Some- 
one seems to be saying a lot to the Press." 

"Precisely. It's to be desired." 

"Wouldn't it be better if they got their facts right?" 

"At the moment that isn't strictly important; the situa- 
tion at Kasmaan is involved, fluid. The Minister has yet 
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to make a statement; he'll be doing so early next week." 
The man's voice was, like his name, mellifluous: a combi- 
nation of carefully worded unction and diplomatic double 
entendre. 

"I should have thought," said Lewis, "that some men- 
tion of the tremendous things Falkland has accomplished, 
and a little less blather about me ..." 

"We are not concerned with Falkland, yet." 

This, for some reason, maddened Lewis. He remem- 
bered the man too well, too vividly: the passion of purpose 
which blazed behind those dark vital eyes, the authority, 
almost a kingly authority, which invested his deep voice, 
weak from fever as it was, which clothed his tall sick body 
like a robe of state. Not concerned with Falkland! 

"You should be concerned," he said, almost sharply. 
"There are damn few great men about these days." 

"Captain Lewis," replied the unctuous voice rather 
too gently, "we are all deeply aware of what you have 
achieved, and we are, if I may say so, proud of it; but you 
are not . . . neither you nor I are the best judges of what 
Falkland is doing." He held up a white, manicured hand. 
"His personal magnetism is apparently tremendous, but 
on the other hand his ... tact shall we say his diplomatic 
tact is not outstanding." 

"You mean," said Lewis, looking full at the rounded 
infantile face suddenly. "You mean that having been in- 
structed to make promises to his friends, he is now un- 
willing to break the whole lot of them." 

Melluish sighed. 

Lewis was amazed to find that anger had overtaken him 
without his realizing it; he blundered on: "I'm beginning 
to think that damn-fool journey of mine was a waste of 
time." 

"No, no no." The white hands fluttered. "Oh, my 
goodness no, don't think that whatever happens. It would 
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be nearer the truth to say that your journey saved the 
situation/' 

He was suddenly unable to sit still a moment longer, 
and so stood up and went over to the window. Little 
clawing hands of reality were pulling away the cotton- 
wool that seemed to fill his brain. From the solitude and 
the blazing, malevolent sun, and the dead bodies of his 
men, he was returning painfully to a world of words of 
words and newspapers and reputations and the sacrifice 
of reputations for various official reasons a crawling 
world where power mattered more than decency, oil more 
than a promise, a bundle of childish politicians more than 
the real greatness of a man. And it had always been that 
way, before and after Christ. 

"Tell me one thing/' he said, his voice taut and sharp. 
"Are we or are we not at war with those wretched wogs?" 

Melluish smiled. "Of course not; it would take The 
Powers about half a day to wipe out the lot of them." 

"Well, then, will you please explain what's going on?" 

Again the beautiful hand described an arc against the 
dark panelling. "It's all, as they say, in your newspaper: 
the situation has become what we call inflammatory, and 
It was considered prudentby the highest International 
authority that some form of police action should be 
taken. We have taken it." 

For a time there was silence in the finely proportioned 
room; the young-looking glossy man of middle-age behind 
the desk watched the haggard young man at the window 
with bright intelligent eyes. He had naturally expected 
this kind of reaction from the soldier; it was the expected 
result of a not particularly clever person becoming in- 
volved in the manoeuvring of diplomatists. Only that 
morning the Minister himself had issued a few words of 
warning: "Men of action," he had said, "are alas neces- 
sarybut do, my dear chap, handle him carefully/' He 
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had then smiled the puckish smile which the cartoonists 
loved. ''Handle with care, Melluish; pack in cottonwool 
and don't for Heaven's sake break it." 

But Lewis, staring out of the window, was not in the 
room at all not in London, not in England. Some mag- 
got of returning reason drew him forever back to the 
beginning of it all, as if there or progressively along the 
road he had taken from there lay the pill of truth which 
would soothe him, give him back his sleep and his peace 
of mind. 

Major-General George Francis Bicton, D.S.O., M.C., 
O.B.E., had pointed with a ruler at the scattered black 
specks on the map which were the white town, the gleam- 
ing oil pumps, of Kasmaan. 

"Now/' he had said, "an intelligent young feller like 
yourself is going to say 'Why the hell not send me in a 
'plane?' Right?" 

Lewis admitted that this had been his first thought. 
Bicky glowered at him under bushy grey brows. "The 
answer's as brief as it's simple; they shot down a couple 
of our recce aircraft the day before yesterdayand we 
weren't flying on our side of the fence either. In a situa- 
tion as tricky as this, we can't afford to go. giving them 
opportunities to accuse us of violating the neutrality act. 
You see?" 

"Yes sir, I see/' 

"On the other hand we have a right to patrol the Kas- 
maan pipe-line; it's our property. And that's what you're 
going to do." He added as an after-thought, "Purely as a 
matter of routine of course. The fact that the pipe-line 
leads to Major Falkland is incidental." 

"Yes sir." 

"When you get to him, you'll hand him these papers/' 
He rapped with the ruler on a folded package which lay 
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on his desk. " After that, you will take your orders from 
him. Clear?" 

"Yes sir." 

"You're an experienced officer, I shall leave the Admin, 
side of this trip to you, but I've arranged for you to take 
two of the new Camel trucks. You can choose your per- 
sonnel from Major Vesey's company." 

"'Yes sir." 

'The last patrol, so I'm told, took three days to get to 
Kasmaan; it shouldn't, under present conditions, take you 
any longer. You may care to push straight ahead in one 
lap. Speed is important." 

"I'd thought of doing that, sir." 

"Communications aren't too good. Take pigeons/' 

"Yes sir." 

"You can't rely on wireless in the desert." 

"No, sir" 

"Then all I can do is to wish you Good Luck, Lewis. 
I'm sure you're the man for this job." 

"I hope so, sir." 

"Don't be too fussy, but take all reasonable precautions 
of course. And God speed," 

"Thank you, sir." 

The pelican was now flapping its wings as if in an effort 
to become airborne; a small crowd had collected to ad- 
mire it. That, Lewis thought, might of course be the rea- 
son for the whole performance; the bird undoubtedly had 
a sense of humour. 

Melluish said "The Minister is very keen that you 
should write a detailed report on your journey, paying 
particular regard to the meeting with Falkland." 

"I shall naturally be doing that for General Bicton,*' 
Lewis said. "It's customary." 

"Perhaps a more detailed account than is usual." 

*Tm not much of an author." 
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"But you're an observant man, Captain Lewis; that's 
perfectly obvious." 

They stared at each other with mutual dislike. Won- 
dering a little at the seething, foreign unrest inside him, 
Lewis said "I'm only a poor bloody soldier." He heard 
his voice speaking these words and was astonished as- 
tonished and yet elated. 

The other laughed easily, deliberately ignoring the in- 
solence; he doubted suddenly whether the young man 
was quite right in the head. It would be hardly surpris- 
ing . . . Perhaps a psychiatrist, or ... But one had to tread, 
like Ahab, daintily. Such things could be managed 
through the War Office: it was better to give this type of 
individual a direct order. 

Lewis came back to the desk. "Tell me one thing, he 
said. "Where is Major Falkland now?" 

Melluish shrugged. "That's no affair of ours, is it? I 
told you, we do not propose ..." 

"Don't you think it's an affair of mine?" interjected 
the younger man with a kind of taut fury. "I managed 
to kill sixteen decent men going to find him, didn't I? I 
trekked God knows how many miles to get at him, and 
I rode a bloody camel until the insides of my legs 
bled . . ." He choked. "Moreover I like him; he's one of 
the finest chaps I've ever metor hoped to meet." 

"We don't know where he is, and . . Now don't please 
misunderstand me, Lewis; all that I'm saying is not nec- 
essarily my own opinion, you realise that; in these matters 
personal opinions are of little importance. That is why 
I must really advise you to keep your . . . admiration for 
Falkland to yourself." He looked away briefly, because 
the cold fury behind the young man's eyes was not easy to 
face; he had not realized anyway that the eyes were quite 
such an icy blue it was probably something to do with 
the sunburned brown of the face. 
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"Now what/' said Lewis, "does that mean?" 

"Simply what it says.'* He wondered how long his pa- 
tience would last how much longer this rude, but un- 
fortunately valuable, young officer in a crumpled grey suit 
would continue to try it. 

"No/' Lewis breathed, after a moment's pause. "No, I 
see what it means/' He remembered oh long, long ago 
a friend's voice in that calm secluded camp of serried huts, 
with a native singing down the hill and the moon very 
clear and large over the sea: "Like a lot of useful men, 
Falkland could prove dangerous, if . . ." And a flourish 
of the walking-stick. "If we stopped sitting on the fence." 

And he had said "You mean he wouldn't be on our 
side?" 

And David had said "Not if we did the dirty on his 

wogs." 

It was difficult to connect that wisp of conversation with 
the gaunt tall man who lay sweating on a carpet bed in a 
smelly mud-hut; but it was not so difficult to connect it 
with the dignity and the authority, and the way those 
others had listened to his weak, fever-stricken voice when 
he told them what they must do. 

"This is your country," he had said. "The oil that lies 
under it is yours, and the great powers which I serve real- 
ize this; they are willing to come to terms with you, if you 
will lay down your arms and discuss the matter with them 
in peace." 

The deep voice had spoken rapidly, in the dialect that 
Lewis knew but slightly and then only because of bore- 
dom and the need for a hobby of some sort; but that was 
what he had said, or the gist of it, and in any case the au 
thority needed no dictionary, 

"I see what it means/' he said again. "I see why I am 
not to talk to the Press." 

Melluish was no fool. He could not possibly have 
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reached his present post had he been one. He saw, very 
clearly, that this tired savage young man did not need 
diplomatic handling no, not at all. He therefore lied 
suavely an ability which had always stood him in good 
stead: "I don't think there's much more we need discuss, 
Captain Lewis, but I believe Colonel Armstrong wanted 
to have a word with you before you left. If you'll just 
wait in my secretary's office . . ." 

"And what measures," demanded Lewis, master of him- 
self now, "what measures are you taking to see that no 
more cheated wogs try and pick me off with a rifle?" 

Melluish said "I regret that incident; precautions 
should have been taken. I don't think you'll be bothered 
again. Every country has its skim of extremists, you know 
malcontents generally." 

"Or patriots." 

"Not such a dumb soldier," thought Melluish, "after 
all. He must be watched." But smiling, he echoed "Or 
patriots, as you say. The dividing line, as in the case of 
genius and lunacy, is sometimes extremely narrow." 

"That," Lewis thought, "is the sort of remark Simon 
is always making." He suffered himself to be ushered out, 
with extreme courtesy, and into the secretary's office. He 
felt stifled suddenly by the atmosphere of bureaucracy: 
dust and filing cabinets and disinterested curiosity and 
half empty cups of cold tea with cigarettes stubbed out in 
the saucers and diplomatic tact. 

He did not, however, have to wait very long before a 
willowy young man with sleek hair and an immaculate 
dark suit insinuated himself into the office and said "Cap- 
tain Lewis. Colonel Armstrong will see you now." He 
then led the way through a maze of dark corridors to a 
door labelled "Military Liaison. Please Knock." 

The Colonel was spare and dry dehydrated by years of 
service abroad and depressed by months of liaison. He 
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knew his job, however, and Melluish had for once been 
disconcertingly direct. Moreover he was experienced in 
the handling of men in and out of battle before, during 
and after that baptism of violence which, not unnaturally, 
alters perspectives and values; he recognized and appre- 
ciated the air of truculence, bewilderment and jangled 
nerves which the young man before him displayed in his 
very movements, long before he spoke. 

Lewis, faced by a type he knew and generally admired, 
faced also by a superior officer, found himself calm sud- 
denly; the long, steady arm of discipline reached out and 
tapped him warningly on the shoulder, and he felt better 
for it. 

Colonel Armstrong came directly to the point. "I've 
had some instructions from the War House concerning 
you, Lewis." 

"Yes sir." 

"It was strange," the older man thought, "how you be- 
came easy and adept at lying as soon as you started work- 
ing with diplomats." 

"It's thought/' he continued, ''that you may very under- 
standably be a little at sea concerning the, er . . . the 
larger issues of the situation at Kasmaan." 

"I don't think," Lewis replied, "that I'm at sea at all, 
sir, unfortunately." 

The Colonel saw fit to disregard this; since he admired 
the young man and would probably agree with his point 
of view he did not propose to enter into a discussion which 
could only weaken his own position the position which 
he was forced to take up. 

"The point is," he said, "that the incident is getting it- 
self a great deal of publicity in the world at large. Oil is 
too important these days for things to be ... well, hushed 
up if you like. The great powers can't possibly allow a few 
over-excited tribesmen to hold up production." He be- 



came aware of the stony reserve with which his little 
speech was being received. His sympathy went out. to the 
wild-eyed young man in the untidy grey suit; he noticed, 
for the first time, a faint twitching at the corner of his 
mouth; the brown hands were clenched tight. 

He went on: "And then of course there is the new plant 
under construction at Nabriz and a proposed one further 
down the Dereja Depression. That country's going to sup- 
ply fuel for our half of the world and we can't have a 
bunch of hooligans putting bombs into the works when- 
ever some medicine man or other thinks it'd be a good 
idea/' 

The blue eyes were empty. He wondered suddenly 
whether any of what he was saying had been heard. 

"We'd look pretty silly if there was a war and we had to 
throw in the sponge because a handful of wogs gummed 
up our oil supplies." 

The silence was becoming offensive. In spite of his 
sympathy he felt irritation pricking inside him. But Lewis 
suddenly said "I know what you mean, sir; you've got to 
order me not to go expressing opinions, because I ... I 
might upset the apple cart/' 

* 'Exactly. You are not to discuss the situation with re- 
portersexcept in so far as it affects your actual journey, 
of which we, er . . . well, it was a damn good show, as you 
know. You are not to discuss Major Falkland and his 
somewhat revolutionary views; and you are not to give 
any sort of interview or publio speech without first sub- 
mitting a draft to the War Office. And, as you say, that 
is an order." 

"Yes sir." 

"What you or I for that matter think of it, is neither 
here nor there. Personally . . /' But he realized that his 
personal views were better unexpressed. "A written copy 



of these instructions will be forwarded to you immedi- 
ately." 

Lewis said "Falkland's in the soup I suppose." 

"It certainly looks like it." 

"He's a fine man.'* 

The Colonel did not answer. The interview was over. 

Outside, in the grey vista of Whitehall, Lewis paused. 
His anger had left him weak; he was aware of his hands 
trembling; his legs barely supported him, and he wished 
a little that he had not refused the offer of another official 
car. The reason for the refusal had been simply that he 
wanted to find a crowd and merge with it become him- 
self again and lose this preposterous gilded dummy of 
himself which other people had wished upon him. 

But the crowd, rejected him; on the bus two women in 
fur coats were complaining to each other about income 
tax, two men were extolling some footballer who, for an 
astronomic salary, had recently changed teams; men were 
busy taking people's photographs on street corners, and a 
little old tramp encased in sandwich boards above which 
his wizened face and bowler hat nodded in weariness- 
proclaimed that the Lord Would Suffice. In Leicester 
Square a fat woman with badly applied maquillage asked 
him if he wouldn't like to have a little fun. 

The crowd rejected him; it went busily about its own 
business, intent on its income tax and its football, and its 
"fun" at three in the afternoon. 

He wondered whether the bodies of those sixteen men 
still lay beside the burnt-out Camel trucks where he had 
left them. Would they be pecked to dry bone by the vul- 
tures, or would they still sprawl there in all the indignity 
of violent death? 

A "little fun." 

They weren't the men he would have picked if the 
d'epdt had been at full strength; Mason and Grigg for in- 
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stance were only boys and how keen they had been to go. 
Sergeant Wilder was lazy, a barrack-room lawyer, slovenly. 
It didn't matter now. 

He remembered the calm vast beauty of the desert be- 
fore dawn as they racketed out towards the long straight 
snake of the pipe-lines. That was the trouble with Cam- 
els; their caterpillar tracks made such an infernal din. 
Coming out of the valley, the whole world of sand and 
stone and stunted scrub had opened before them illimit- 
able desolation, but wonderfully fine and moving under 
a velvet black sky already paling to blue, to pale clear 
green, in the East. 

Sergeant Bourne was altogether a different proposition 
to Wilder a tall, surprisingly quick-tempered West coun- 
tryman, always immaculate, always reliable, always impa- 
tient to be up and doing. It was he who had said "Will 
you talk to them, sir? It was all a bit sudden like, and 
some of 'em are a bit dazed as to what it's all about." 

He talked to them an hour later just before sunrise. 
They had halted in the lee of a strange jagged edge of 
cliff which rose suddenly from flat shale; the men had 
been up early, loading petrol and stores; now they sat by 
the side of their trucks and ate breakfast while the first 
sunlight burst over their heads, throwing far out across 
the desert a long thin shadow of the man who stood sentry 
at the cliff-top. They looked up at Lewis with the slightly 
quizzical, necessarily trusting expressions of soldiers who 
are going to be given a pep-talk. In this for it would 
have been something to complain about they were dis- 
appointed. He told them where they were going and 
why; he said "It's seven hundred miles and the Camels 
won't cruise above thirty. If we average twenty-five well 
be lucky. At that rate, without halts, it'll take us twenty- 
eight hours to reach Kasmaan; we've done fifty already so 
it means twenty-six hours from here. We're only going to 
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halt once, this evening for food; that's why you've got 
haversack rations. If everything goes well we'll be in Kas- 
maan at seven tomorrow morning as long as these trucks 
do what the makers say they'll do. That remains to be 
seen." 

They stirred and glanced at each other. Most of them 
had been on patrols up the pipe-line, taking an easy three 
days with plenty of sleep. The patrols were commonly 
called "Choir Outings." This one, it seemed, was not to 
be a "Choir Outing"; there'd be no stopping at Nabriz 
for melon-buying, no evening bathe in the salt lake of 
Souissa, no games of Brag round the fire under the soft 
sky. They glanced at each other. 

Lewis said "The other thing is this; we're the first to go 
up the pipe-line since the panic started. The wogs are a 
bit touchy so keep your eyes open." He went no further; 
they knew perfectly well what he meant; the youngsters 
were excited, the veterans looking back on Alamein or 
the Ardennesunmoved. 

But, staring down on them as they munched bacon and 
beans or gulped tea, he had been visited again with that 
sense of this being no ordinary occasion. For a moment 
they were all somewhat painfully real to him: their breath- 
ing and chewing and grousing, and the loves and children 
and families who stood at each one's shoulder were an 
intimate part of his being. He knew the feeling of old. 
It was the sense of responsibility for other men's lives. 

Ten minutes later the heavy engines broke into their 
thudding roar, and the tracks crunched into motion over 
the sharp stones. Already the desert pulsated slightly in 
the first heat. Ahead of them the interminable pipe-line 
slithered away into clear distance. 

That, all that, was still more real than this: the racket- 
ing traffic, the fat whore, the newspaper placard on the 



corner by Keith Prowse which proclaimed "Lewis Comes 
Home." 



THERE had been an embarrassing scene at Waterloo. 

He arrived there by taxi. The crowd had rejected him, 
and he had no wish to be with them any more. The fact 
was simply that he could not share their values and their 
excitements; too much lay between them. The doctor at 
Aden had predicted as much in any case: "Don't be dis- 
heartened if things seem a bit pointless at first, old man; 
anti-climax will be natural." 

So, alone in the rush and clatter of the city, he went 
to the station by taxi; he waved away the porters, since 
all possessions were in that one small suitcase; he pushed 
through the scurrying vanguard of what his mother called 
the "daily-breaders" drab automatic battalions flowing 
home to Surbiton, Cobham, Woking, Guildford; he found 
the correct booking office and said "Return to Denbeigh 
Regis please." 

At this, a young man who had been leaning against the 
wall nearby, glanced up from his newspaper, flipped open 
a wallet, looked at something inside and nodded to him- 
self. Then he moved forward and said "Excuse me, sir. 
Captain Lewis isn't it?" 

"Yes." He was surprised. 

"I'm from The World/ I wonder if . . ." 

But another man intervened: "Captain Lewis. My 
paper 'The Courier' instructs me to . . ." 

"Lewis," said a woman passer-by. "Look dear, it's 
Lewis." 

An elderly man in a bowler hat with a neat grey mous- 
tache turned and stared. Somewhere beyond, another 
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woman shouted "Arthur, come here; it's that Lewis chap/' 

The man with the military moustache was opening and 
shutting his mouth, transferring his neatly rolled umbrella 
to the left arm. Lewis, in a moment's awful clarity, saw 
that he was trapped. One reporter said to the other "Well, 
you're a prize pratt, aren't you old boy?", and the man 
with the moustache stepped forward, right hand extended; 
he was obviously labouring under great but character- 
istically controlled emotion: "God bless you, sir/' he was 
saying. "God bless you/' 

By now a crowd had collected and people were running 
towards it; a noise began like the chattering of birds be- 
fore migration; it grew, it swelled, it blossomed into a first 
wavering cheer and then burst with a thunderclap of 
voices. 

Horror-stricken, Lewis began to push out into the main 
body of the station saying "Excuse me please, I have a 
train to catch. Excuse me please/' He progressed a 
meagre twelve yards or so before realizing that he did not 
know which platform he was making for. People were 
surging round him, smiling, waving, shouting: a fluttering 
of hands, a sea of faces, gasping or gaping, pushing or 
carried happily helpless in the maelstrom. The noise was 
deafening and every instant it grew and magnified. 

An old woman stood before him in tears; somebody 
seized his suitcase and carried it for him; the hand thus 
disengaged was pawed, clutched, gripped, wrenched. The 
sea of heads now stretched to infinity under the grey 
smoking vault of the station. 

Lewis could no longer move; he merely stood, numb, 
isolated, in the midst of this cataclysm of hysteria. The 
crowd had rejected him; now they took him, pressed him 
to a vast communal bosom in a welter of emotion like a 
sentimental woman with a foundling child. Surbhon or 
Cobham were momentarily forgotten in this flash of 
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glamour; the hero had returned, the ordinary man adored 
him. 

Above the hubbub the voice of the female Station An- 
nouncer said, in accents of petrified gentility, "Clear the 
platforms, please. The police wish for the platforms to 
be cleared. The train now standing at Number Three . . " 

The crowd only howled louder; the precise voice went 
down into a thundering sea of sound. 

A little later the police came, cleaving the solid mass of 
humanity with firm, placid determination. Lewis said "I 
want the four-forty-seven for Denbeigh Regis/* 

The Sergeant, magnificently sane, replied "You'll catch 
it, sir. We're holding it." 

Lewis looked round for his suitcase; a diminutive 
urchin had got it now. The three of themponderous 
sergeant, brown anxious young man, and proud gutter- 
snipewalked in procession down an aisle of screaming 
people, slipped through the platform gates and were safe. 
The grille clanged behind them; the crowd was cut off. 

Along the length of the train heads blossomed at win- 
dows. The sweat was running freely all over Lewis's 
body; he wondered whether his legs would support him 
a second longer. 

But the police, by some alchemy, had found or com- 
mandeered an empty compartment drawn blinds making 
a haven of quiet in a world gone mad. At the door flash- 
bulbs flickered once more; Lewis taking his suitcase from 
the dirty small boy: the small boy refusing a tip: the 
massive Sergeant, a grinning embodiment of law and 
order. The photographers were delighted; this child was 
the ambergris which Leviathan, the crowd, only occas- 
sionally disgorged; he was the real sob-angle that brought 
a lump to your throat, that would bring a million lumps 
to a million throats to-morrow morning. This would be 
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the picture of the year or they were Dutchmen. "Give the 
kid half-a-crown, Stan. Bert, give the kid a dollar." 

The engine sighed gustily as if impatient at so vast, so 
noisy a demonstration of human frailty. The train slid 
away, and the crowd, after showing an inclination to sing, 
dispersed. 

An embarrassing scene. 

Lewis changed his shirt in the privacy of the locked 
compartment; a dining car attendant brought him a 
double brandy, and he signed the menu by way of recom- 
pense. 

Now, exhausted, he lay full length along the seat, eyes 
closed, face pale under the brown mask of sunburn. His 
head throbbed and throbbed, and the uncontrollable 
flicker of the left side of the mouth went on interminably. 
He sought to subdue it, concentrating every ounce of will- 
power on that one square inch of insubordinate muscle. 
But, like an evil entity inside him (how true was that old, 
mediaeval superstition) the thing persisted. 

Of course it had been the hell of a day, and he was worn 
out. Only a brief seven hours ago he had stepped out of 
the 'plane at Shellingford, but between that moment and 
this stretched an infinity of discord. It was clear to him 
that he would never, never in all his life, return to normal 
reality. 

Now the racket of the wheels reminded him of those 
damned Camels how their din had gone on and on and 
on across the weary, pulsating wastes of the desert. 

The mirage did extraordinary things with the pipe-line 
too; sometimes it branched into a "Y"; sometimes it 
dipped towards a clear shimmering lake; sometimes it 
arched coyly across the hot sky and ended abruptly, trun- 
cated. 

But why, oh why must the past keep pushing itself for- 
ward, God knew, the present was enough. 
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He thought suddenly "They'll abandon Falkland, that's 
what they'll do." 

An awful certainty crept into his mind that Falkland 
had known this; why else, leaning with his back against 
the mud walls o that hut, should he have said "One can't 
go on vacillating for ever, Lewis; if you believe a thing to 
be true and just, you can't deny it without losing some- 
thing of yourself." 

Other things that Falkland had said thrust upwards into 
his consciousness: "I'm not that keen on so-called civiliza- 
tion; we're not civilized really only over-educated and 
never-endingly curious, and bloody foolish most of the 
time." 

The wheels of the train the clattering of the Camel 
tracks over the shaleseemed to be bearing him ineluc- 
tably out of his youth towards whatever lay beyond. Once 
it had been just fine to spend a leave fishing the Tay, or a 
quick "forty-eight" beating up Cairo with David. Life 
began and ended with that muddy tumble over the try- 
line, a final tackle and a slithering fall to victory; or you 
lay in a comfortable chair after a hard day's work in the 
open air listening to the "Emperor" or to the precise per- 
fection of the "forty-eight"; or you walked on a clear 
winter's day with a well-loved friend and you were silent, 
and that too was perfect. 

Somewhere along the Kasmaan pipe-line all this had 
ended all this and more. 

He thought "But it's not possible; they can't do it not 
to Falkland." He was valuable, rare, a man of quality: 
the quality of tempered steel which will bend and still be 
strong. 

Fifty-seven miles from the cliff where they had halted 
for breakfast two hours and ten minutes later the 
trouble had started. The even throb of the heavy engines 
wavered and became ominous. Sergeant Bourne, from 
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the connlng-tower of the second Camel, made a thumbs- 
down sign in reply to Lewis's quick turn o the head. 
Both trucks slowed to standstill and the vast silence of the 
desert swept down upon them. 

Corporal Ewan, who knew all there was to know about 
Camel engines having spent the four weeks since their 
arrival head-and-shoulders inside one o them said 
"That's the muckin* feed. Knew it as soon as I looked 
at it. You'd think after all that effin* carry-on in North 
Africa they'd pay a bit of attention to it, wouldn't you, 
sir? No bloody fear; she goes lovely on Salisbury Plain so 
shell go lovely in the desert. Stupid muckers." 

Lewis said "How long'll it take?" 

"Have to strip it down, sir; half an hour three-quarters; 
if it 'is the feed/' 

"Find out." 

"Yes sir." 

The men stretched their legs, eased their sweating 
bodies, made good-natured jokes about bloody Corporals 
who didn't know a big end from a tart's bottom. They 
were in good spirits and that was all that concerned Lewis 
at the moment. 

Sergeant Wilder, of course, started telling Ewan what 
to do; the Corporal replied that he knew more about 
Camels than the Sergeant knew about a Service rifle and 
then some. Sergeant Wilder complained to the officer, 
but Lewis had never had any time for him. He said "You 
asked for it, Wilder. Leave him alone." 

Ewan left alone, dived into the engine, hissing to him- 
self. 

The heat was merciless, thundering down from a bur- 
nished sky, starting up from the dry earth. 

It was now that Sergeant Bourne came up to him and 
said "Spare a second, sir. What d'you make of this?*' He 
was excited, but then, as was well known, he grew excited 
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easily. He led the officer over to the broad double-barrel 
of the pipe-line and nodded towards it. Lewis had ex- 
pected to see something; seeing nothing, he was momen- 
tarily at a loss. Then he heard it a faint crackling like 
the temperamental water-pipe in the ceiling over his bed 
at "Fernbank." But memory stirred too: his grandfather's 
great, rambling place in Wiltshire: himself, as a small boy, 
with ear pressed to the tank in the kitchen: the same tinny 
clanking. 

"Someone's monkeying with it up the Dereja," he said. 

Sergeant Bourne shook his head and called over one 
of the men. 

"Oh," he said, "Curtis. Read this.'* 

"Morse," said Lewis, surprised that he had not jumped 
to it, for Simon and he had sent messages by tapping on 
the pipes all those years ago. 

He and the Sergeant stood by while the signaller bent 
over the pipe; his hand moved jerkily across the pad. 
After a moment he said "It's code, sir. Terrible sending 
too and slow." He concentrated again, the sweat from 
his hand smearing the soft paper. "Terrible sending," he 
repeated. "Can't get the groups." He held out the signal 
pad and the other two gazed in consternation at the 
jumble of letters: "CRIL DJOSO UIZAP LJLEF." 

Sergeant Bourne said "Code or wog-language. Which'd 
you say, sir?" 

"Code." He was on the point of handing the pad back 
when something caught his eye: DJOSO UIZAP; it was 
the "SO" at the end of the first group and "UIZA" of the 
next which made SOUIZA, and that was how the wogs 
spelt Souissa where the salt lake lay glittering in perma- 
nent mystery under the devouring sun depthless, it was 
said. 

The pipe was silent now, ominous. He glanced at Ser- 
geant Bourne who was frowning towards the North- West 
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where that endless snake slithered away to a shimmering 
horizon. 

Just then Corporal Ewan shambled up and said "It's 
not the feed, sir, it's the effin' circuit. You'd think . . ." 

Sergeant Bourne said "You mind your language when 
you're talking to an officer, Ewan." 

"Sorry sir." He was unabashed, but jovially so because 
he was also invaluable. 

"How long will that take?" 

"Best part of an hour, sir. There's too much friction 
from that ruddy great fan they've stuck in; I'd like to 
get the bugger who designed that . . ." 

"Ewan!" 

"Sorry Sergeant. I'll get cracking, sir." He turned and 
took what amounted to a running dive under the engine 
cowling. 

The men were silent now, standing each with his squat 
shadow on the bright face of the desert. Lewis knew sud- 
denly that they must not stop here merely because of a 
breakdown; he had watched before how men, faced with 
the silent burning immensity of this place, lost their 
buoyancy became quiet, wondering, a little fearful. He 
said to Sergeant Bourne: "We're going to push on. The 
General was particularly keen that we shouldn't hang 
about. I'll take four of your lot and keep moving towards 
Nabriz; I'll cruise at twenty; you'll catch us up long be- 
fore we get there anyway. All right?" 

Sergeant Bourne said "Good idea, sir." He knew, as 
well as Lewis did, the effect on morale which the desert 
tended to produceparticularly in newcomers to its vast- 
ness. 

Lewis said, "You can press yours up to thirty-five for 
an hour or two; we'll be empty, and cool by then/* He 
calculated, studying the map: a hundred miles to Nabriz: 
himself, averaging twenty, would make it in five hours; 
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the second Camel, overtaking at thirty-five, could get there 
in about three. Thus they would join company before 
reaching the village; and the danger, i any, lay beyond 
towards Kasmaan. 

Corporal Ewan was definite about the trouble now; he 
held up a jagged end of electric cable for inspection. 
"Ought to send that, with a ruddy big kiss, to Messrs 
bloody Viney, eh sir? Ought to be questions in the House 
about that, there ought." 

Sergeant Bourne said "Get on with it." 

There was a brief reorganization of personnel, a shout- 
ing of ribald farewells now that the moment of indecision 
was over. Once more the desert silence stepped back be- 
fore the roar of the engine and the racketing caterpillars. 
Soon the stranded truck and the men beside it were en- 
gulfed in the mirage: the pipe-line appeared to lose itself 
in a white city, and, in its turn, the city became water 
and rose into the sky. 

The wheels of the train were clanking across points 
now. He glanced at his watch; another hour and a half 
before Denbeigh and home. 

Home, 

It was funny how he was returning there almost un- 
consciously, out of pure force of habit. In a way he had 
no wish to be surrounded with the memories and the inti- 
mate personal claims upon his independence which were 
all that 'Ternbank" really meant to him. He no longer 
wanted that; indeed it seemed incredible that he ever had. 

His mouth twitched, and the roaring din of the Camel 
came thrusting into the present. He had no wish to think 
any more; it exhausted him; he fought back, fixing his 
mind on simple pleasant things, but they evaded him. 
He tried repeating to himself whole p&ges of weapon- 
training remembered from his days as an instructor: 
". . .then grip the butt with the right hand, and, using 



the ball of the left hand, push back the cocking lever with 
a firm upward movement, making sure ..." 

But the wheels in his brain persisted. He sat up sud- 
denly, as if in movement there might be escape; he pressed 
his fists into his eyes, but saw only the disconnected face 
of a gentleman with the military moustache: strangled 
emotion, and the strangled voice saying "God bless you, 
sir/' 

Then somebody knocked gently at the door of the com- 
partment; paused; knocked again. He stood up and 
turned the key which the ticket-collector, under police 
surveillance, had produced. 

A tall dark man stood outside in the corridor; it was an 
immediately arresting face, with deep lines scored from 
nose to mouth, echoed under the cheeksa perpendicular 
face with deep-set, almost fierce eyes. 

He said "You're Lewis/' 

"Yes." 

"May I come in and talk to you?" 

Visualizing more journalistic initiative, he said "Who 
are you?" 

"Sorry; the name's Hewitson, Maxwell Hewitson/* 

His hair was black and curly, and cut shortsomehow 
much younger than the haggard face. 

"Are you a newspaper chap?" 

"Frankly, yes/' 

"Well I'm sorry . , ." But the man laid a long bony 
hand in the aperture of the door; he made no effort to 
stop the door closing, but merely put his fingers where 
they would be crushed painfully if it did. This extraordi- 
nary gesture took Lewis by surprise. 

In the brief pause which followed, the already astonish- 
ing man said "You see, I know Falkland." 

For a moment longer they faced each other, then Lewis, 
tired anyway of his own company, stood aside. The man 
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came in and closed the door behind him. He was tall and 
lean, and*there were grey hairs glinting at the sides of his 
head where the hair was clipped short. 
""You look all-in," he said. "How about a drink?" 

"I've just had some brandy/' 

Hewitson grimaced and pulled a flask from his over- 
coat pocket; it was a most compact piece of apparatus: 
the stopper unscrewed and unscrewed again making two 
small cups. 

"Whisky," he said. "Bourbon. I've just got back from 
the States. Do you like it?" 

Lewis took the proffered cup, and lay back in his cor- 
ner. They regarded each other with mistrustful curiosity. 

"Well," the other said, "I suppose you've got every rea- 
son to look all-in. That was a pretty terrific bit of work; 
why did you do it?" 

Lewis said "You may as well know at the outset that 
I've been ordered actually ordered by a senior officer- 
not to discuss Falkland." 

After a pause Hewitson said "Well, I'd call that down- 
right significant, wouldn't you?" 

There was something oddly engaging about his rather 
harsh voice, an intensely alive voice, and about his face; 
Lewis was prepared to like him. He said "Significant! I 
call it plain bloody." 

"From your point of view bloody from mine signifi- 
cant." He refilled his cup from the flask. "But I presume 
you're allowed to talk about yourself." 

"Encouraged, if it comes to that; but I don't intend to." 

Hewitson nodded and looked away, out of the window. 
He said "Yes," thoughtfully. Then/ "Don't mind me say- 
ing so, but you'd be wiser not to adopt that attitude with 
the usual run of ten-a-penny reporters; they have a posi- 
tively feminine sense of spite." 

"And you?" 
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He laughed. "I'm a bit different; I've been knocking 
around quite a time, and I'm not a reporter." 

"What are you, then?" 

He considered this for a while in silence. "Well/' he 
said, "to a small but faithful minority I'm Maxwell Hewit- 
son; to the rest I'm just a nosey-parker. Have another 
nip/' 

Lewis hesitated. 

"My intention is not to get you stinking and pump you; 
another point in which I differ from the news-hounds is 
that I have a peculiar code of honour." 

He added, as he re-filled the little cup, "And that's why 
I want to know about Falkland." 

"The code of honour?" 

"Yes." He looked up and the fierce eyes were very 
brilliant. "Because Falklands don't grow on every tree, 
and because he's in one hell of a mess." 

"You think so." 

"I damn well know it, boy." He leaned forward, "How 
many men have you met like him?" 

Lewis returned that bright stare. "None," he said, and 
closed his eyes. So much personality, so close, was exhaust- 
ing. 

"Too darn right. None." He had evidently leaned 
back, for his voice was more distant. When he spoke again 
it held a new, a most surprising, gentleness; he said "I 
happen to believe and I mean believethat Falkland is 
a man in a million: a man in five million." There was 
so much conviction in this, in spite of the gentleness, that 
Lewis was startled into opening his eyes again. Hewitson 
was staring out of the window once more. He turned, 
"Fm sorry; you're dead-beat, aren't you? The last thing 
you want to do is natter about ideologies." 

"I told you," Lewis said. "I've been ordered not to nat- 
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ter about anything. It happens to be in my code of 
honour common sense apart to obey orders/' 

The other gave him another long, searching stare. Then 
he said "Good enough. I can respect that. You probably 
think I'm a crank anywayyou aren't the first." He 
smiled. "But you're young still; you probably thought 
Falkland a crank too." He made a movement towards 
standing up. 

Lewis said "I thought, and I still think, that he's the 
finest man I've ever come across." 

Hewitson stopped moving; he became frozen, arrested 
in action. Lewis returned his gaze placidly, though it was 
an effort because of the energy which paced up and down, 
like a restless tiger, behind the deep eyes. 

"All right," he said, and there was some kind of relief 
in his voice. He screwed the neat little cups back on to 
the flask; his bony fingers were obviously capable of 
great power or great gentleness. "Ill leave you in peace 
now," he added, "but you've got to promise me some- 
thing: promise me that if you change your mind if you 
want to ... talk about Major Falkland you'll get in 
touch with me." He held out a card and Lewis took it, 
automatically slid it into his breast pocket. 

"Certainly I'll promise; but I don't change my mind 
about orders. That's my job." 

"That's why you went on to Kasmaan, instead of back 
to safety." 

"It never entered my head to go back:" 

There was a brief pause. 

"Strewth," said Hewitson. "I honestly don't believe it 
did." He seemed excited suddenly by some private 
thought. 

In the door he paused. "Has it ever struck you," he 
said, "that we don't matter, either of us, compared with 
that fellow?" 
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Lewis said "It has." 

The long face was lit harshly for a moment by the 
brilliant light in the corridor; Lewis realised that it was 
familiar to him because it appeared in so many of El 
Greco's pictures. 

Hewitson said "Oh that's all right; as long as you real- 
ize it." Then he was gone. 

Silence crept once more into the compartment not a 
dead, quiet silence, but the terrifying one in which those 
Camel tracks racketed forever across the burning sand 
and shale loud on the sand, louder still on the broken 
rock. 

He wished that the man had not gone away. (There 
had surely been irony in that "I'll leave you in peace 
now.") Anything was better than the clattering which 
drew him, mile by mile, yard by yard, inch by inch, to 
that one moment when glancing down he had seen the 
thing which made the hair prickle on his neck in pure 
terror. 

Had he actually seen it, or was that awareness some- 
thing to do with intuition or subtle, sub-conscious mem- 
ory? He would never be sure now. 

At all events recognition had been instantaneous, 
knowledge certain. Those indentations of the smooth 
sand were familiar; he had met them before. Scattered 
as it seemed across every square foot of Libya, he had 
expected them, but here at the entrance to the Dereja 
Valley they took him by surprise. All eternity lay between 
the moment of seeing and the moment when speech came 
to him too late. 

"Mines," he shouted. "Look out. Mines." 



A SEASIDE town in late winter at twilight. The damp sky 
o low cloud trailed drearily over a grey-green sea. The 
deck-chairs on the terrace of the Marine Hotel flapped 
wetly, waiting for a porter to take them in. Who could 
have sat there in such weather, though there had been 
pale, ineffectual sunshine in the morning? A notice say- 
ing "Ices Teas Hovis" swung in each gust of wind and 
squealed with a note of infinite desolation. Piles of some 
Borough convenience bathing huts or more chairs were 
staked down with tarpaulins on the prim grass along the 
promenade; they were, thought Simon, like deck cargoes 
lashed against heavy seas. The pier was deserted; the lodg- 
ing houses had rolled up their awnings, put their potted 
ferns in the cellar; "Sea View," "Tredegar Lodge" and 
"Westward Ho" were hibernating; their proprietresses 
drank tea in cosy back parlours, played whist, and crit- 
icised each other's new linoleum. The Imperial Hotel was 
closed until Easter, and last year's concert party, "The 
Beachcombers" (Denbeigh Regis had thought that not 
quite suitable) were still advertised on faded placards out- 
side the Winter Gardens. 

Simon walked slowly along the sea front, hands thrust 
deep into overcoat pockets, collar turned up against the 
damp wind. 

It had even been in the News at mid-day. "The War 
Office has issued a communique that Captain Peter Lewis 
of Kasmaan has now returned to this country. He landed 
this morning at Shellingford aerodrome in Oxfordshire. 
Captain Lewis, it is understood, is in good health but will 
be spending a long leave at home in order to rest. Mr 
Lambert Buchanan raised the question in the House to- 
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day regarding some form of public recognition o Captain 
Lewis's bravery and devotion to duty. The Prime Min- 
ister replied that the matter was already under considera- 
tion." 

Simon paused, staring at the drab sea. 

It didn't, of course, matter what you did with your life: 
whether you were "The Hero of Kasmaan," or whether 
you collected butterflies. It wasn't in the doing that the 
secret lay, but in the being. He himself was not behind 
in ''doing/' if it came to that; nothing spectacular admit- 
tedly but good work in its own sphere: he had made a 
decent job of that programme on Lumbering in Scotland, 
or the one about Hydro-electric power. But in the "be- 
ing" he failed. He was a failure. The thought accom- 
panied him everywhere he went, like a mangy mongrel 
bitch trotting at his heels. Sometimes he almost felt that 
other people could see it could see the scrofulous pelt, 
the obscene teats, the watering eyes. 

That, of course, was hopelessly, absurdly introspective. 
Unfortunately it was difficult to be intellectual about one's 
own shortcomings; it took more than awareness to exor- 
cise such a ghost. He had been aware, for instance, that 
his attitude towards Melissa was almost pathologically 
stupid his jealousy and resultant inadequacy; he was 
aware now that nothing could be more pointless than the 
jealousy he felt for his brother's sudden fame; but these 
things seemed to well up out of the stomach like anger or 
fear; they were, of course, entirely primitive and they 
made a shambles of reason and intellect. They were the 
bull let loose in the china shop of civilization, 

He swore out loud to himself. All this talk, talk, talk. 
Words by the million, so calculated, so damned clever. 
How he hated that hypocritical cleverness which would 
vanish at a snap of the fingers (whose fingers? the Devil's?) 
leaving him at the mercy of some paltry, shaming emotion. 
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And so the vicious circle closed upon itself: why was 
he jealous? because of this void, this awful insecurity in- 
side him, this failure to be somebody to be nobody. It 
didn't matter whether you were "the Hero of Kasmaan" 
or whether you collected butterflies so long as you had 
that inner placidity. He wanted, how badly he wanted, 
to be sure of himself so that he could be sure of others 
of his wife, his brother, the man in the booking office, the 
fellow standing next to him iri the pub. Oh, to meet peo- 
ple on their own ground, to love Melissa without feeling 
inadequate, to shake Peter's hand this evening and say 
"Well done, Pete," and to mean it from your heart of 
hearts because, deep in you, was that certainty. 

What was it the paper had said? "There is about Lewis 
the air of a man who has come to terms with himself 
through a great but shattering experience/ 7 And there it 
was in a nutshell. Whether it was true or not, there it was 
the thing he wanted. 

On that fatal evening they had come back from the 
party in silence, he and Melissa. A dangerous angry si- 
lence. At first she had tried talking to him those little 
bright comments she could make about people, so acid- 
true, so brittle yet kindly. Then his frozen speechlessness 
had defeated her. Somebody had left the door of the lift 
open on the fourth floor; they toiled up the staircase, still 
in silence. Inside the apartment she turned to face him: 

"Darling, what is it? Don't let's have any awful grumps; 
it's been a lovely party." 

"Don't be silly, Mel. There's nothing the matter with 
me." 

"Of course there is, pet. Was it something I said?" She 
knew, of course. "Was it what I said about your being 
too clever? You were being too clever, my dearest; I could 
see poor Kath looking terribly worried, because it does 
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rather spoil parties when people get tense so early, and 
I ..." 

"What does it matter?" he said. 

"Exactly. It doesn't. That's why I want you to come 
here and kiss me." 

But he, furiously angry now, had turned from her into 
the bedroom. She leaned on the door watching him. 

"Darling," she said finally, "if I hurt you I'm sorry." 

"Made me look a fool, that's all." Even as he spoke he 
could see the pettiness, the really staggering conceit of his 
attitude. 

"Pet, darling pet, I didn't make you look a fool. Nobody 
even noticed except Kath, and she was just being a hostess. 
Besides they're all our friends. Friends don't think friends 
are fools. They just don't." 

"Oh, don't they?" He slammed his jacket into the ward- 
robe. "Anyway I'm sick of thempetty, philandering . . *" 

"Now," said Melissa, "you're being childish. Honestly, 
Simon, I don't know what's the right attitude to adopt 
when you're like this." 

"And that bloody Scott boy made about a dozen passes 
at you." 

"Old Jackie. He was tight." She tried oh yes he real- 
ized it all right tried very hard to break down his fury 
by being reasonable, by being flippant. "Anyway darling, 
you'd be livid if nobody ever looked at me; what's wrong 
with having an attractive wife?" 

"Nothing for the first year." 

There was a tiny pause then. 

Melissa said "My God, you can be nasty can't you?" 

Always, always, it was this sense of his insufficiency 
which came creeping through the defences. Now, sud- 
denly, it flared up before him like a sheet of flame. He 
saw his own slim figure in the long mirror of the wardrobe 
and hated its slendemess; he hated his face, so fine-boned 
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so damnably effeminate; he loathed the fairness of his hair, 
the neatness of his hands; he would dearly have liked to 
smash that un-virile reflection. Why? Because Jackie 
Scott, who was dark and broad-shouldered and had fists 
like mallets had leaned over his wife whispering and she 
had smiled that radiant, breath-taking smile by way of re- 
sponse. Then his heart had all but stopped, and now the 
blood pounded behind his eyes. 

"I don't blame you," he said. "I admit I'm a lousy 
lover/' 

For a moment she had stood there quite white and com- 
posed. She said "One doesn't marry a man on the strength 
of his capacity as a lover." She chose to ignore the accusa- 
tion implicit in what he had said, because, then at any 
rate, there was no truth in it: she had never been unfaith- 
ful and well he knew it. 

But to him, in that mood, her reply had been an admis- 
sion of his own failure; he found himself trembling, and 
the anger deserted him suddenly, leaving only a kind of 
sickness. 

She crossed the room to his side and put her arms round 
him. "Darling, darling Simon," she said, "don't you know 
that I love you. Kiss me." And he had kissed her, angrily, 
fiercely, wishing to hurt her. The memory shamed him, 

Now, standing in the chill twilight, staring at the drab 
sea, he realized the folly of it. Intellect had re-asserted it- 
self, had rounded up and interned the rioting mob of 
emotion. But when would there be another gaol-break? 
Now, he could see and assess the stupidity of his behav- 
iour; he had read Freud and Jung and Ellis; he could see, 
through their detached analytical eyes, that it was only 
his own hatred of himself which had destroyed her love 
for him; a woman could not be expected to bear very 
much self-abnegation and mental cruelty at the hands of 
the man she loved. Love, after all, and as the psychiatrists 
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were never tired of reiterating, had so much of hatred in 
it. 

And so, wielding his anger and his sense of inadequacy 
like a cudgel, he had belaboured her out o his arms, out 
of his life. It had not taken him very long a mere eight 
weeks. 

Time and again during that period he had seen quite 
clearly what he was doing. Walking in the autumn sol- 
itude of the park at night, he had stopped dead in his 
tracks staring up at the gusty trees, and he had said "But 
you bloody fool, Simon Lewis, you're not even a compli- 
cated case. Get a grip of yourself for God's sake." 

Time and again a day later, an hour or a week later- 
unreason had returned and he had lashed out at her once 
more, all sense deserting him. 

He turned away from the sea and walked back towards 
St Leonards Avenue. 

The day after to-morrow he would go back to London 
and work lose himself in hard work. Admittedly his 
mother was right: 'flu had left him weak; yet what was 
convalescence but a time to think? He had no wish to 
think, so he would return to his flat and the tut-tutting of 
Mrs Mumbles, and he would work. Denbeigh Regis and 
"Fernbank" were fine when you were on top of the world 
and could laugh at them a little, but there were times 
when something stirred beneath the surface of things 
beneath the respectability and the convention. There was 
too much of autumn in the place, a perpetual autumn 
drifting towards death among the deck-chairs and the or- 
namental iron-work, the stunted palm-trees, the aloes, the 
terra-cotta and the boarding houses. Besides it was diffi- 
cult to live for long with elderly people "Crabbed age 
and youth . . /' Crabbed youth and age, he sometimes 
thought; but that also was another vicious circle closing 
with an evil snap behind him: that older generation had 
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not been born into an anxious bankrupt world still in the 
shadow of one war but already conscious of the next. 
They believed in things: in their values and their shib- 
boleths; moreover they believed in themselves. 

He passed under the squeaking sign, which cried dole- 
fully over his head: "Ices Teas Hovis" and a lost summer 
... a lost youth, when the band played on the promenade 
and the sun shone on men in striped blazers, girls with 
parasols. A porter was taking in the deck-chairs from the 
terrace of the Marine Hotel. 

When he was a few yards from the gate he saw that 
someone was coming down the awkward steps of "Fern- 
bank" a woman. The steps were all wrong: just too long 
for one pace, just too small for two. Either you strode or 
you tittupped. The woman was striding. He stood in the 
road waiting for her and she didn't see him. 

It can be very disconcerting to look upon a face which 
considers itself unobserved; Simon had never liked or 
bothered to know Violet Carswell, so that to stare sud- 
denly into her soul was something of a shock; had he 
watched her undressing through a window he could not 
have felt more ashamed. Her expression was one of in- 
tense preoccupation; but it was the preoccupation of an 
old person catching a busan old person afraid that youth 
would push and be callous and get there first. There was 
worry, fear, resignation and even panic written clearly and 
large on the girl's face, and Simon wished that he had not 
seen it. A moment later she glanced towards him and as- 
sumed her mask. "Oh Simon, there you are. Of course I 
would call when everyone was out, wouldn't I?" 

"Hullo Violet. Isn't Mother in?" 

"No, she's popped ovor to Muriel Palgrave's, but I had 
a chat with . . .What is her name, Simon, I was so em- 
barrassed." 

"Clare Lindsey. Mrs. She's nice." 
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"Awiully nice I thought." 

They stood, peering stupidly at each other in the gusty 
twilight; it did not flatter the girFs features or complexion 
never at any time very outstanding. 

"I just ran over," she said, "to ask if you'd all like to 
come to lunch next Saturday. Mummy's terribly keen/* 
Her voice was a little shrill now, he thought: it had always 
been intensely irritating fulsome and gurgling like a care- 
fully tuned artificial spring in some ornamental water- 
system. Violet Carswell was part of his youth; they had 
gone to the same parties: tennis parties, dances, treasure 
hunts, die Hunt Ball over at Sandford. She had always 
been there, wearing expensive clothes in which she looked 
a trifle dowdy; the less clothes she wore the better in any 
case. At tennis, in divided skirt and linen shirt she was 
nearly magnificent a Diana until she spoke; then, as the 
beautiful sought-after Simon of those days had said, "noth- 
ing more nor less than a foolish and probably permanent 
virgin." 

"Don't be wicked," somebody had answered, but laugh- 
ing. "Vi's a very good sort." 

"And that," replied the clever (oh so clever, blast his 
eyes) young Simon, "Is not a compliment; it's an epitaph." 

And laughter had glistened on some lawn In summer- 
time, the moon just rising, the ice tinkling in long glasses, 
the warm air scented with jasmine or was it magnolia? 

But Simon, ten years later, had looked at her for the 
first time and was ashamed of himself. The invitation to 
lunch hovered In the damp, chill evening. 

"Of course," she added, "we're all terribly keen to see 
Peter. I mean it really is wonderful isn't It? I mean, hon- 
estly . ." 

Simon said, "Yes, it's pretty terrific by all accounts." 

"But," he thought, "Peter ceased to be even a little in- 
terested in you long, long ago," He felt sorry for her; he 
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almost liked her because she too seemed doomed to fail. 

"It's very kind/' he said, "but I think we'd better leave 
it just now. After all, Pete's had a rough time. Perhaps 
we could give you a ring when he's been home a day or 
two." 

"Do," said the girl, anxious again but striving to con- 
ceal it. "Yes, do that thing." 

"Oh don't." Simon thought. "Go away somewhere 
quiet, Violet; sort yourself out." It was so easy to see it 
in others. 

They parted she striding down St Leonards Avenue, 
he toiling up the steps between the sentinel urns, their 
stalks of dead flowers rasping a little in the wind. 

Clare was crossing the hall with a pile of blankets. 
"Oh," she said, "a Miss . . . Well/ I've written it down 
somewhere." 

They smiled at each other. 

"Carswell," he said. 

"You met her?" 

"Yes." 

He noticed the compassion in the girl's eyes and liked 
her for it. 

"Mrs Lewis is out," she added. "We've no whisky and 
she thinks your brother will need It." 

"That seems reasonable, though I could have got some 
from old Bert down at 'The Wheatsheaf.' " 

He didn't want to be alone any more, so he nodded at 
the blankets. "Bed-making? May I help?" 

"Oh no, I can manage." 

"Please," he said. "I'd like to." 

Clare noticed the urgency of his voice and recognized 
it. She said "All right, if you feel domestic." 

They went up to Peter's rooma boy's room full of 
school-groups, adventure stories and fishing-rods. Mrs 
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Lewis had put flowers, snowdrops and primroses, in a 
white pot on the dressing-table. 

"How d'you feel?" she enquired. "No I've turned the 
mattress already." 

"Introspective." 

She smiled that lovely heart-searching smile which 
seemed to well-up from deep inside her; it took a little 
while to come, a little while to fade. "But then I imag- 
ine you are introspectiveby nature." 

"Probably. Ill do the pillow cases." 

"We've had the police/' she said calmly. 

"Why?" 

"They're coming to stay." 

"Are they? You mean to ... sort of protect Pete?" 

She nodded. "Somebody tried to shoot him at the air- 
port. It was on the six-o'clock News." 

They were both silent for a while. Then he said "So 
we're going into a state of siege?" 

"It seems like it." 

They tucked in the bottom sheet. 

She said "They're going to have the little room over the 
garage as a sort of headquarters." 

He laughed, "You'll be making pots of tea all day long." 

"I don't mind; I like policemen. My son and heir's 
over there now helping. He's thrilled, naturally." 

"A nice boy, I thought." 

"Good." She shook out the other sheet. "I don't even 
mind if you didn't really think so; I like to be told," 

He said "It must ... I mean, having a child and no 
husband must be quite an effort." 

"It is. I try to be firm with him, but it's not always 
easy. However it seems to work; he's not noticeably ill- 
mannered, and it gives him a sort of ... well, responsi- 
bilitylooking after me, you know. I'm a great believer in 
that." 
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"Responsibility?" 

"Yes, I don't want him to grow up irresponsible; his 
father certainly was/' After a moment she added, "But 
then to a certain extent that was a good thing during the 
war wasn't it? He was a fighter pilot you see; they had to 
be sort of different." 

"Yes." 

She smiled again, obviously not wishing to embarrass 
him. "Now the real reason I'm telling you this is so that 
you can pass it on to your mother, and put her out of her 
agony." 

They both laughed then, and it was a warm happy mo- 
ment in the small room, friendly with the comfortable 
smell of lavender and blankets, friendly with the sound 
of their laughter. 

"You're right," he said. "She'd never ask herself." 

"Of course not." She held the eiderdown in her arms 
and smiled over it. "But I do admire her, you know; she's 
so sort of complete somehow." 

The gaietyshe noticed it at once slipped away from 
his face as if she had said something unkind. He bent to 
tuck in a corner of blanket and the light, as he stooped, 
cast dark shadows under the cheeks and brows. 

But there was no time to consider this sudden change 
because her son's voice shouted from the passage:* 
"Mummy, Mummy, have you got some string; the police- 
man wants some string and it's very important." 

A moment later he appeared in the doorway a dark- 
haired little boy, with a round, rather solemn face and 
high colour blazing on his cheeks. The importance of his 
mission lay heavily upon him: it was essential on this oc- 
casion to break down the adult world, which carried on 
conversations over your head, and to make them realize 
something of the importance. 
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He came up to the bed, shyly aware of Simon but still 
determined. 

"It's the Sergeant" he said. "He wants some string, 
some thick string . . . please." 

Watching her as she looked at her son, Simon forgot his 
own troubles momentarily; she might say what she liked, 
but it was a feat to bring up a rumbustious small boy by 
yourself, decently, so that he was neither entirely depend- 
ent nor merely a self-contained hooligan. 

She said "Pull up your stockings, Johnny, and well go 
and have a look/' 

The mission was appreciated at its true worth; he re- 
laxed and smiled up at Simon, wiggling one foot against 
the erring stocking in an effort to reinstate it. 

Clare said "Darling, you haven't lost your garters 
again?" 

"Only one." To Simon he said "Is Captain Lewis your 
brother?" 

"Yes." 

"What's he like?" 

"Hadn't you better wait? You can see for yourself 
then." 

"Is he like you?" 

Clare noticed the faint shadow of ... of what? Intro- 
spection again probably, when he replied "No, not in the 
least like me." 

The child said "Oh." Something seemed to be worry- 
ing him. 

It was, of course, a responsibility to be the only boy at 
school who would actually see Captain Lewis close-to; it 
was of the utmost importance to speak to him, to hear him 
say something private and special, which other people 
could not share. After all he was new to the school and 
they suspected him; no one had spoken to him much not, 
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that is to say, until they realized where he lived and who 
would be arriving shortly. 

It was essential now oh absolutely vitally, essential 
that Captain Lewis should not ignore him; should not 
merely live on, miles above his head in that grown-up 
world o trivial importances. 

Clare smoothed the eiderdown, adjusted the pillows 
and said "Well come on, Jack, let's go and get this rope 
of yours." 

Simon watched them depart; she smiled swiftly at him. 
The small boy was saying "Only thick string, the Ser- 
geant said not rope; and please don't call me Jack." 

He did not, of course, realize the needle-prick of nos- 
talgia which stabbed her every time she called him 
"Johnny." It had been unavoidable, that he should be 
thus christened in memory of his father; at the time, 
walled-up in the egotism of grief, she had wanted him to 
bear the name: it would remind her for ever of what she 
had lost all the happiness and laughter, and the rows too. 
Whatever she and Johnny had done together had seemed 
to embrace some quality of its own, a vital reality. For 
years afterwards, but not, she was glad to say, so much 
recently, each individual memory of their brief eighteen 
months together had been more vivid, a thousand times 
more vivid, than last week or even yesterday. All those 
scenes, those scents and changing lights and shadows, those 
words, stood out in the bright air of happiness, always ex- 
citing and fresh. 

She realized that this was nothing new or extraordi- 
nary: in fact it was almost a convention: and she had kept 
it to herself as much as was possible; and how completely, 
once you made the initial effort, it became possible. You 
merely lived two lives, one inside yourself which lasted 
over and over again for eighteen short months, the other 
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which carried you forward you and your child into a 
pointless future. 

After a time people said "Dear Clare, she's picking up 
wonderfully, isn't she?" Perhaps they waited a little hope- 
fully for that sensible second marriage ("You're still young 
my dear") but, and rightly, their own lives mattered more; 
other men were killed or missing; the hideous revealing 
limelight of their curiosity and sympathy faded, or was 
pointed elsewhere. 

And of course the grief faded too; that most insulting 
of saws about Time healing all things was apparently true. 
There was the fascination of watching her child grow; of 
tending that growth; and there was work to be done in 
order that he might be well-fed and decently clothed, in 
order that there might be something behind him during 
the difficult hiatus when school ended and a job had to 
begin. 

She often wondered how many people shared this ex- 
perience with herself; went on placidly, happily even, 
with the business of living although life in its fullest sense 
had stopped long ago: was contained, jewel-like, in a 
sealed almost forgotten casket of memory. 

Or was that all a convention too, a pretence, a bulwark 
against reality? She wondered sometimes whether it was 
not perhaps merely convenient to have all that passion 
and excitement locked away in the past; whether she was 
not really evading the whole issue of living by pretending 
that it was unique and rare and could never happen again. 
Other people spent so much time in avoiding reality that 
it seemed highly likely that she did so too. Or was she 
simply the type of woman who merely wanted a man in 
order to conceive and bear fruit? There were women like 
that, and they were vaguely unpleasant. The female 
spider that devoured her spouse after the act of copula- 
tion seemed somehow cleaner. 
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These were her night thoughts, and by day they made 
her blush. 

She gave her son his string and watched him dashing 
away through the laurels towards a waiting policeman. 

"Here it is," he panted. "Is it the right sort? There's 
lots more if it isn't." 

The constable not a sergeantwas sitting at the top o 
the stairs which led to the pokey little room over the ga- 
rage. The string was in fact too thick, but it would do. 

Johnny said "If you can spare a little bit I'll tie up my 
stocking with it. Why have you got to look after Captain 
Lewis?" It seemed to him that such a man hardly needed 
a few policemen to take care of him. 

"Well," said the constable. "He's quite an important 
chap. We always look after important people." 

"Why?" 

"Because," replied the man, "they're too busy being im- 
portant to look after themselves." 

The child had tied the string, far too tightly, round his 
leg. Now he straightened up and said "Oh, I see." It 
would, presumably, be rude to tell the policeman that 
Captain Lewis could perfectly easily take care of himself 
because he was a hero. That, you would have thought, 
was perfectly obvious; but then the secret of the grown-up 
world was evidently to disregard the obvious and to call 
you rude if you stated it. And yet you were not to lie. 

Clearly it was easier to be a tight-rope-walker than an 
adult. 



HE WAS walking from the station to his home. 

Stepping out of the stuffy train into the fresh gusty 
darkness he had felt the need to walkthe need also for 
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a gradual approach to his family. Now he could feel them 
coming out to meet him, and with them all the myriad 
memories which had been so real only a few weeks ago 
and which were now shadows of a departed self a self 
he would never recapture. 

At "Fernbank" they were waiting. Mrs Lewis and 
Simon sat in the drawing-room, where the Burmese nick- 
nacks were dissipated, watered down as it were, with 
chintz and some good furniture of English origin: a set 
of Hepplewhite chairs, a Sheraton corner cupboard, a 
Chippendale bureau. All the bits of carved jade, the 
murderous knives, the brass statuettes depicting native 
dancers in attitudes of stilted agony, were not in the 
least incongruous among the Sheraton and the pale, gilt- 
framed water-colours; they also were a convention, and 
could be seen in many similar houses; so could the photo- 
graphs which adorned the grand-piano: long-faced aunts 
in dated Court dresses, solemn subalterns in full regalia, 
forever caught in the act of holding their breath, thrust- 
ing out their chests, glaring militantly at the camera. 

Simon, from wandering about the room, now leaned on 
the piano studying them; their effect, he knew of old, was 
at length hypnotic. As you stared you entered another 
world where the waltz and the military two-step thumped 
out their reassuring rhythms; and here was Cousin Sylvia 
Brandon-Clevering in all her presentation splendour, an 
immense fan of white ostrich feathers clutched in a com- 
petent, horsewoman's hand; and here, against a dim arti- 
ficial background of minaret and palm, was Uncle Charles 
Lewis, and oh how long had it taken to coerce that mous- 
tache into the right angle of defiance; surely he had 
merely grunted at the photographer lest, in speech, it lose 
its magnificent symmetry; and here were Aunt Daphne's 
son and daughter, Rodney and May; May was married 
now to a surgeon with an antiseptic face, and Rodney was 
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dead, but here in the photograph they were aged nine 
and ten respectively tidy, smirking, characters, holding 
property toys as though they smelt, which they possibly 
had; and here oh, fascinating was Rodney as a midship- 
man, unchanged, baby-faced at eighteen; and here . . . 

"Simon dear," said his mother. "What are you doing?" 

"Worshipping my ancestors. Why?" 

"The car will start at once won't it? We mustn't keep 
him waiting in that draughty station." 

"Shell start at the lightest touch as she always has." 

"Father used to get such terrible chills every time he 
came home. Wasn't that the telephone?" 

He turned from the piano and looked at her. "Do 
relax, mother; he'll arrive all in good time. There's no 
drama." 

She was sitting on the edge of her chair, dabbing absent- 
mindedly with a needle at a piece of pink silk; every 
evening she sat sewing but one never saw the finished 
products. 

"Wasn't it the telephone?" 

"No my dear, it wasn't." 

"I wonder if hell have had dinner on the train?" 

"He loathes having dinners on trains, you know that." 
He wandered back to the fire-place and stood with his 
back to it. "It's going to be rather a strain for you the 
siege, I mean. There's a large policeman prowling about 
the shrubbery already." 

She straightened her shoulders. "I shan't mind a bit. 
This is Peter's home and he needs to come here to rest. 
Besides, a few excitable natives ... 1 In Maymyo once, I 
was alone in the bungalow all night and they were rioting 
not three streets away. I had a revolver under my pillow." 
She laugheda clear, almost girlish laugh. "Father always 
used to say that they're like tigersor was it leopards, I 
forget: as long as you're not scared they keep away." 
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No, he thought, she wouldn't be frightened, sitting 
alone in her hot room, the jalousies closed, the shouting 
near at hand, the acrid scent of fire in the close air. Yet 
here and now she was as nervous as a girl before her first 
ball because the son she had never understood was coming 
home, less understandable than ever having set himself 
apart by an action of pure bravery foolhardy bravery if 
one could judge from the papers: yet Pete had never been 
foolhardy. 

"They should have guarded him at the airport/* she 
went on. "I really think that was criminal. I've a very 
good mind to write to Charles about it." 

Yes, "Charles" was the same Uncle Charles Lewis, who, 
with waxed moustachios, glared fiercely from a silver 
frame on the piano, Ali-Baba minarets peeping over his 
be-braided shoulder. He was now something to do with 
the Home Office; whether or not he had any influence 
nobody knew, but it was a Lewis tradition that he should 
be brandished threateningly at any sign of governmental 
incompetence. 

"In Pegu once," said Mrs Lewis, "a native walked right 
into my bedroom while I was dressing for dinner I was 
staying with Lady Lorimer, though of course she isn't 
Lady Lorimer now; he was killed in '16, such a charming 
man . . ." 

Simon had heard this one before too; he loved it dearly, 

"And this man walked straight in from *the veranda: 
I don't know what he wanted but I can guess: and I 
turned round and threw my hair-brush at Mm we had 
heavy silver-backed ones in those days. And I was so 
frightened I threw it straight. You should have seen his 
face." 

There was, Simon knew, a horrifying sequel to this 
"conte"; the wretched man had been caught and treated 
with the brutality one might expect* Occasionally, when 
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roused, his mother recounted this also; she always ended 
by saying "They knew who was top-dog all right in those 
days." 

Lewis, walking the windy deserted streets, was seized 
by a desire to run away, to go back to London, even to 
stay in one of the town's hotels. But he walked on wearily 
left at the pillar-box, right at Sanditon Lodge, across the 
top end of Merivale Road and left again into St Leonards 
Avenue. 

Clare sat in the kitchen mending a pair of her child's 
shorts. A tray was already laid, the kettle was boiling, the 
eggs waited in their cups. When she heard voices in the 
hall she planned to start getting things ready: the coffee, 
the eggs, the toast. She would give them ten or fifteen 
minutes to themselves before going in; that was one of 
the tiresome things about living in other people's houses 
that endless censorship of tact which you had to impose 
on yourself. Normally she sat with them in the drawing- 
room, but to-night, muttering about letters, she had re- 
tired to the kitchen. Something told her that things would 
be uneasy enough without herself, a stranger, intruding 
upon their privacy. 

With the definite news of his pending arrival a new 
atmosphere had pervaded the house; excitement or was 
this her imagination? had turned to a kind of dread; and 
then of course the omnipresence of the police had not 
eased matters. "The Siege" Simon called it, but there was 
more than a flippant nickname in that. She was inclined 
to think that a great deal lay behind all his flippancy; he 
unsettled her as jagged, prickly people always did; at every 
facet he was formidable with complications and hidden 
barbs and some secret unhappiness of his own. 

Lewis toiled up the steep part of St Leonard's Avenue. 
It was proving further than he had thought, and the suit- 
case had become suddenly heavy. There was a hot raw 
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cavity just above his eyes, which seemed to be full of wire- 
wool or odd pieces of scrap metal. He paused for a 
moment, leaning against the ornamental flint wall of 
"Sandringham House, 1 * while the wind, cold and fresh 
and smelling of the sea, buffetted him playfully. He was 
tired now overwhelmingly weary with a weariness which 
excluded even those pursuing memories; he merely 
wanted to lie down and to sleep. 

Upstairs at "Fernbank" in the smallest bedroom, a mere 
box, the little boy lay awake listening. His every nerve 
was fixed in acute concentration, waiting for the sounds 
of arrival which would reach him through the slightly 
open door. He was excited too, his mind full of wild ex- 
pectations and fantasies. The booming of the wind 
around the fretted eaves of the house, and the rattling 
window, were in his imagination perfect portents of a 
hero's return; surely there was thunder too; surely the 
rain teemed down and the trees surged and soughed in 
the gale; surely scudding clouds obscured a cold moon. 
The house was guarded by the police. Out there in the 
howling darkness anything might happen because romance 
was real after all, not just something you read in books. 

At the familiar gate Lewis was accosted by a burly con- 
stable. A torch flashed in his face. A voice said "What do 
you want?" 

"Most of all/' he replied, *'to go to bed. My name's 
Lewis, and if you're here to look after me you can go 
right home." 

He was angry, but pettishly, unavailingly so. He suf- 
fered himself to be led up the impossible steps, which he, 
from long practice, navigated successfully in spite of his 
tiredness. The policeman, on the other hand, nearly fell 
into one of the antirrhinum beds. 

He opened the door and walked in. 

So he was home at last; the smell, the ticking clock on 



the stairs, the blustering of the wind outside, all assured 
him that he was home at last; they were part of his life; 
inescapable apparently. 

The constable withdrew. The house was silent and 
thus extremely soothing; he stood just inside the door 
letting it soothe him. His old butterfly net, which should 
have been thrown away years ago still nestled in its usual 
place half behind the hat stand. There was still a gap 
in the ugly mosaic where he and Simon had prised up 
three green tiles so long ago. The clock would doubtless 
strike exactly four minutes before the hour. The . . . 

Good God! 

"Hullo/* he said. "Who are you?" 

A shadow moved on the dark landing at the top of the 
staircase. 

Lewis felt muzzily genial, a little bit tipsy with exhaus- 
tion. "Oh/' he said. "Come on out. I won't eat you." 

A small figure in faded pyjamas of blue and white 
stripes appeared from behind the clock, and wavered un- 
certainly on the top step. 

"What's your name?" 

"Johnny." The young voice was rather unnecessarily 
kmd, merely to show that he was not afraid or shy. 

"Johnny what?" 

"Lindsey." 

Lindsey. Oh yes; his mother had said something in 
one of her rambling letters. Unreasonably well there was 
no reason left anyway he preferred to stand there, lean- 
ing against the wall and talking to the boy, than to face 
the moment which must assuredly come when he would 
meet his family. He said "Something tells me you'll get 
in the hell of a row if your mother finds you out of bed 
with no slippers or dressing-gown." 

"She won't find me. I'm going back in a minute. I 
only . . ." 
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"Only what?" 

"Wanted ... to see.** 

"Me?" 

"Yes." 

"Well you've seen, now hop off back to bedyou'll get 
a cold." 

"And you won't tell." 

"No, I won't tell." 

A sudden to Lewis, inexplicable smile flooded the 
solemn face at the top of the staircase. "Word of honour?" 

That made him laugh. "Yes, word of honour; now hop 
it." 

The boy turned, but turned back again, incredibly 
solemn now. "You are . . Captain Lewis, aren't you?" 

"Yes." He made a mock gesture of throwing something. 
The small figure turned and ran. 

But his laughter laughter at the terrible, binding oath 
of his "word of honour" had roused echoes in the silent 
house. There were footsteps behind the green baize door 
which led to the kitchen. Simon's voice in the drawing- 
room said "But it was. I heard him." 

Now both doors were opening simultaneously. The 
small boy had gone. 

Lewis turned to meet them. 
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MRS LEWIS and the doctor faced each other across the 
bright chintz and flashing brass of the morning-room; sun- 
shine flooded in at the tall window which was open upon 
a carillon of hopeful bird-song. 

She said "Well, I agree, James, I agree completely; and 
it's perfectly stupid of me to be behaving like this." 

He spread large capable hands. "I can't do a thing 
unless I see him, can I?" 

"Of course not; and he won't see you/' 

Measles, whooping-cough, mumps, bronchitis, the occa- 
sional broken leg or boil were all things she could take 
in her stride sensibly, efficiently, without fuss. But this 
was something very different and it frightened her. 
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The doctor said "You've got to realize that he's had a 
pretty grim experience, and . . /' 

"He was in Africa/' she said almost snapped. "He was 
at Cassino." 

"Then one can only presume that nothing which hap- 
pened there affected him very deeply/' 

She sighed, gazing out at the monkey-puzzle tree. "Of 
course he was moody when he came back then: one ex- 
pected it: but not . . . not this/' 

"Have you . . . has he talked about it?" 

"Hardly at all, except to say that he'd like to go back." 
She snorted. 

"Back?" 

"Yes. It's all this fussthe newspapers and so on. We 
had a scene: I daresay you heard." 

He nodded. All Denbeigh Regis knew that Peter Lewis 
had thrown a reporter, physically, out of the front door 
of "Fernbank." The man had apparently walked in un- 
announced and uninvited. Strangely enough and a 
tribute, surely to the hold which this young man had 
taken upon public imagination the only upshot had been 
stinging articles in three papers about the necessity for 
certain lesser publications to respect the sanctity of private 
life. 

The doctor, who was grizzled and red-faced and on 
the whole too straightforward to be a success in a town 
where old ladies' ills had to be tended with care had 
known both Lewis boys for twenty years. He did not 
pretend to be much of a psychologist, beyond the point 
up to which every doctor had to be one, and he was per- 
fectly aware that if Peter Lewis needed medical attention 
he would have to find it elsewhere. On the other hand 
he also realized that he had been called in more as a re- 
liable, discreet friend than as a doctor. He said "If Peter 
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doesn't want to be examined, nothing that you can do 
will persuade him: we know that, don't we?" 

She nodded. "He's so savage i you know what I mean; 
he doesn't seem . . . This sounds stupid, but he doesn't 
seem to like any of us. Except Mrs Lindsey's small boy: 
they get on famously together. First of all there was that 
business with the reporter, and then . . . well, between 
you and me and the doorpost, the Carswells are rather 
trying sometimesalmost suburbanand Violet's so . . .'* 
She gesticulated. 

"This/* the old Doctor was thinking, "is quite unlike 
Eleanor Lewis. She really is worried." 

"We went there to lunch on Saturday, and it ... it 
wasn't a success." 

That was putting the case mildly, but one did not dis- 
cuss one's friends with one's friends. 

Peter had been unwilling to go in the first place, and 
of course she had been wrong to try and force him; she 
had thought that he needed company something to take 
him out of himself and he, very aware of being boorish 
on this his first home leave for over two years, had capitu- 
lated only to please her. 

But from the moment of entering Vera Carswell's over- 
large, over-furnished house from the moment of seeing 
Violet in that unsuitably sophisticated dress and unsuit- 
ably sophisticated make-up she had been aware suddenly 
of her mistake. She saw the glazed look in his eyes: how 
he kept glancing away to the garden, running a finger 
round his collar, smiling absently, and then not even 
bothering to smile, at Henry Carswell's ponderous jokes. 

She had not wished to acknowledge any mental com- 
plications in this son who had always been so blessedly 
uncomplicated, but sitting there in the lush provincial 
hothouse of Vera Carswell's blue and purple drawing- 
room and making small talk to her hostess across the 
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sherry, she was forced to accept the fact that there was 
something weighing very heavily on Peter's mind. 

With the ease bred of long experience she could talk to 
Mrs Carswell and listen to the conversation which tum- 
bled thoughtlessly about between Peter, Violet and her 
father. (Simon, who did not like parties even now unless 
he stood a good chance of being the centre of interest, had 
stayed at home.) 

Henry Carswell was saying that Denbeigh Regis should 
make some kind of public recognition of her heroic son. 
Any more go-ahead town would long ago have done so. 

Lewis said "The less public the better as far as Fm 
concerned." 

"Ah/ 5 boomed Mr Carswell. "You're being modest 
and properly so. But I, personally, intend to see that 
something is done." 

Lewis glared. 

"Oh but it ought/' said Violet, hectically gay where no 
gaiety was called for. "I mean it should, shouldn't it? I 
mean that sort of thing doesn't happen every day, does it?" 

In the pale yet searching sunshine of early spring the 
absurd trouble she had taken with her face revealed all 
its imperfections like stage scenery viewed by daylight. 

"Ho yes," added her father. "We may be a bit of a 
dull hole, but by Jove something's going to be done; you 
see." 

Lewis glanced away, his brown face taut and rigid. 

Mrs Carswell said "When Henry makes up his mind it 
takes a lot to stop him. We should know shouldn't we, 
Vi?" 

"Rather. A positive battering-ram." 

Mr Carswell looked pleased. 

Later, during lunch, he proposed a toast and his wife 
and daughter, presumably trained in such things, cried 
"Speech, speech," in silly twittering voices. 



Mrs Lewis, helpless and by now agonised, could not 
look at her son's face. 

He merely said "I'm feeling rather ill. Perhaps you'll 
excuse me, Mrs CarswelL" 

And he stood up and left the room, that frightening 
rigidity of expression never altering. 

The genteel pandemonium which broke out, after an 
appalled hush, caught him at the door; but he repeated 
"Please excuse me. I'll walk home. I'd like some air. 
Really." 

The dining-room door closed, and a moment later the 
front door echoed it. In the silence Henry Carswell said 
"It's the change of climate, you know; always the same 
when a feller comes home from the East." 

But Violet, biting her incorrectly-rouged lower lip and 
looking at her plate, had known all right had seen be- 
hind the facade. The terrible gaiety deserted her sud- 
denly and, glancing up, she had flashed a look of pure 
unmitigated hatred at her father. Mrs Lewis, intercepting 
this, found the breath checked in her throat; when she 
had recovered it again she said "Of course. Edward used 
to be just the same. Do excuse him; he's had quite an 
experience, and if his . . . manner's a little abrupt it's only 
to be expected. Nerves, you know." 

The veil of social formula was thus drawn across the 
unlovely face of reality. They all smiled foolishly at each 
other, but the girl avoided looking at anybody in par- 
ticular. 

The doctor said "I suppose he wouldn't go and see 
Chalmers in London, would he? Wonderful man Chal- 
mers. Ran that place near Salisbury during the war: 
shock and so on." 

"I'm sure he wouldn't." She pulled herself together. 
"No, it was stupid of me to get you here James and you 



so terribly busy; but I had ... I did need to talk to some- 
onesomeone wise.'* She smiled. 

He coughed and glanced away. "Is . . . er, is Edward 
still up there at Chantry?" 

At this mention of her husband, she frowned. "He is; 
he says the air suits him." 

There was nothing more suitable to Colonel Lewis's 
chest about the air on Chantry Hill than there was about 
the air at Denbeigh Regis. The doctor coughed again. 
It was, he felt, the sort of situation where a man's presence 
was definitely called for. 

Sensing this, and resenting the silent criticism it im- 
plied, (she was loyal above all else) Mrs Lewis said "Peter's 
gone up to see him to-day/' 

"Good. Capital, Being an old soldier, and so on, ... ." 
He left this in mid air, not sure what Colonel Lewis's 
occupation of some twenty-five years ago had to do with 
it. 

She appreciated his embarrassment. "Edward's his 
father after all," she said. It did not sound as final as she 
had intended; they seemed to have come to an impasse. 
He took his leave of her, and went out into the bright 
morning with a sense of escape. The policeman at the 
door saluted him amiably. At the gate a young man said 
"Excuse me doctor; maybe you could give me a few facts. 
I understand you've been the family physician for . . ." 

He had chosen the wrong man. "In that case/' said 
Doctor Sutton, "you've been misled. Good day/' And he 
got into his car and drove off down St Leonard's Avenue. 

Mrs Lewis, that sense of unrest urgent and pressing 
inside her, had no wish to be alone; she therefore went 
into the kitchen to talk to Clare. 

The younger woman, looking up as she came in, was 
struck with sudden pity because of the anxiety written 
so clearly on the long face. She knew, though she had 
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kept well out of the way, that things had been far from 
settled these last five days since the elder son's return 
home. 

She said "Would you like a cup of tea? The kettle's 
boiling." 

"Yes, I'd love one." Mrs Lewis sat down gratefully in 
the rickety wickerwork arm-chair beside the range. 

Clare said "Mrs Hodge is doing the drawing-room, I 
hope that's right. You were with the doctor when she 
came." 

"Quite right." She passed a narrow tapering hand over 
her hardly wrinkled forehead. 

Clare was thinking "Now, if I sympathize even a little 
will I be snubbed or smiled at?" There was no way of 
telling, and, since one snub or more less would hardly 
matter in the final reckoning, she took the plunge. 

"I wish we could make Captain Lewis eat more; he 
isn't looking awfully well, is he?" 

After a pause, Mrs Lewis said "No. No he isn't." 

Clare made the tea. 

"In fact," came the conclusion, "I'm really rather wor- 
ried about him." 

Once, on the day of his arrival, Clare had said "People 
who've had that sort of experience sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to adjust themselves." The answer then had been 
that Peter, thank goodness, was not a complicated person. 

The fact of the matter surely the accepted fact? was 
that people differed but slightly in the degree of complica- 
tion; simplicity or otherwise lay upon the surface accord- 
ing to the efficiency, or otherwise, of the mask. That was 
presumably why, if you took the matter to extremes, mur- 
ders, sexual maniacs and dictators were such ordinary- 
looking human beings. 

Clare said "Little Johnny worships him." 

Mrs Lewis sighed. "As far as I can see, he's the only 
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person Peter has a civil word for. And I suppose you've 
seen this morning's paper." 

Clare had seen it; a racy piece of journalese pointed 
out that it was unfair to the people that Lewis, their hero, 
should be confined to silence; it intimated that Lewis and 
his exploit belonged to the nation, as did Trafalgar 
Square, the King, or the nation's favourite film star. It 
therefore behoved the powers-that-be to withdraw their 
censorship of silence and donate him to the Great British 
Public. 

Lewis himself had laughed so loudly at this that his 
mother thought "At last; he's coming back to normal." 
But the laughter had died too quickly; he retired into 
himself once more, and closed the door. 

He had laughedand it was something which she could 
naturally not understand because only he knew that the 
silence was self-imposed; only he knew that officialdom 
were sitting in their offices, wishing to high heaven that 
he would talk; about the right things of course. 

But he was not talking. He was driving across the downs 
to visit his fatherdriving a little too fast possibly, but 
nearer to some sort of quietude at that moment than he 
could remember being for many weeks. 

The clean winter tidiness of the little hills, with their 
mantles of woodland slipping away into secluded valleys, 
was restful after the all-embracing vastness of the desert 
restful if continuingly unreal; it did not seem possible 
that the two of them could exist on the same planet or 
in the same lifetime. He was aware of hiatus; he knew 
that this was only an interlude between two moments of 
action, but he could not be sure what the next step would 
be; he suspected vaguely that it might take the form of 
another summons to the Eyries of Bureaucracy, probably 
to the War House by order of the Foreign Office. Only 
that morning the post, after passing through its sieve of 
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police examination, had produced a terse but kindly-in- 
tentioned note from Melluish, who, it now appeared, 
possessed a knighthood and the suitable Christian name 
of Maurice. He hoped that Captain Lewis was benefitting 
from his rest, but wished to remind him that a great deal 
depended on his written report for which the Minister 
was waiting with interest; he was, sincerely, and an illeg- 
ible squiggle, indicating that the name was too well known 
to require calligraphy. 

The report that is to say a meagre quarter of it lay 
in the top left-hand drawer of Lewis's dressing-table under 
the pile of handkerchiefs. In his own opinion the facts 
would simply not fit into the rigid framework and re- 
stricted vocabulary demanded by such documents. Writ- 
ers, he had often heard it stated, could not deal with a 
subject which was "too near to them/' How then, with 
the necessity of barring all emotion, could he be expected 
to annotate the journey to Kasmaan and its outcome? 

"At 1 155, half a mile into the Dereja Valley, the leading 
Camel (that is to say the one commanded by myself) struck 
a mine-field. I have reason to believe that the mines used 
were British Tracy Light Anti-Tank Mk II, and against 
Camels trucks they may be accepted as being entirely 
effective . . ." 

There would be raised eyebrows at the edge of sarcasm 
in that. 

"This occurred at Map Reference (Lower Dereja: Na- 
briz-Kasmaan) 017214. The mines were hurriedly laid in 
a rough unscientific pattern. Both tracks of the Camel 
were broken and the engine caught fire shortly afterwards. 
The driver and Sergeant Wilder were, as far as I could 
discover, killed instantaneously. Two of the remaining 
eleven men, (eleven excluding myself) were wounded so 
badly as to be entirely incapacitated. 

"As soon as the explosion occurred a machine-gun 



opened up on us from a position on high ground beyond 
the pipe-line; the shooting was extremely erratic, but 
served to panic the less experienced men. Two of these 
jumped from the truck and despite my shouted warnings 
ran directly into the mine-field; their intention was, I be- 
lieve, to take up a defensive position with their Bren gun. 
They were killed at once by another mine . . ." 

But how could you write all that in stilted meaningless 
phrases? "They were killed at once by another mine." 
It meant nothing; it looked purely stupid, whereas those 
two boys the only ones who had never seen action of any 
kind before were the first to carry out their duty, run- 
ning with their gun towards the only available cover and 
dying, intent on doing their pathetic best, in that sudden 
sheet of red flame and black smoke. Mason had been 
twenty, Grigg only nineteen. 

And how (for he had finished writing at that point) 
could you describe what happened next in that arid place? 
The drill said that a vehicle, particularly a Camel, made 
admirable cover, but then the drill also said that a Camel 
did not catch fire "unless under exceptional circum- 
stances." Against this and against himself too stood the 
old military adage about surprise being the best means of 
attack. They were taken entirely by surprise. Bicky him- 
self had said "Don't be too fussy; nothing may happen at 
all, particularly this side of Nabriz. But take all reason- 
able precautions of course." 

All reasonable precautions! 

And another thing: how exactly were you supposed to 
write a detailed account of a holocaust like that? 

During the war, crouching in quarries under the whine 
of shells or reporting breathlessly behind a farmyard wall 
where bullets pinged amongst astounded chickens, you 
stated a fact two facts at the most you received an order, 
you ran like hell. That was natural to the very violence 
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of things, and nobody gave it a second thoughtnot with 
what Simon would call "the intellect"; decisions and re- 
ports rose to the surface of the mind inevitably, and the 
people who took to thinking went a little mad and were 
invalided back with "battle fatigue" or "shock." 

That was in war. Now, in so-called peace, they expected 
him to write it all down, just as everyone nowadays had 
to write everything down. It wouldn't be surprising if 
they supplied a book of coupons and snipped one off for 
every man who was killed under an officer's command. 

"Take all reasonable precautions." How that phrase 
had haunted him during the weeks that followed. 

What should he write? "I was running towards the cover 
afforded by the pipe-line itself when a bullet hit my leg. 
I fell on my face and Corporal Davies, who was imme- 
diately behind me, fell on top of me. It took me a few 
seconds to realize that he had not tripped, as I originally 
thought, but was dead. 

"At first, because of the pain, I had not the strength 
to lift his weight off me. But when I finally began to do 
this, I saw that my party had been charged by a band of 
some thirty native horsemen." 

And oh, what then? 

"It was with great regret that I saw every one of them 
killed before my eyes." 

He shuddered and drew the car to a standstill by the 
side of the road. The countryside was shrill with bird- 
song. Early, adventurous primroses gleamed in the lee of 
a dark hedge. 

No, you couldn't write about those things but you could 
satisfy the little minds of officialdom. You could say "My 
orders had been that I was to deliver certain papers to 
Major Falkland at Kasmaan. These I carried on my per- 
son. My duty was clear to me . . ." 

You were too damned scared to move. 



"I lay still and pretended to be dead . . ," 

And you looked it: green to the gills with terror, and 
drenched in Corporal Davies's blood. 

"I pushed my left shoulder into the sand; my right 
shoulder-strap was covered by the arm of the man on top 
of me. My badges of rank were thus hidden." 

But even here, now, in the fresh brilliance of a bright 
morning in England, with a lark overhead and cloud- 
shadows slipping idly over the downs, he could feel again 
the terror and impotence of that moment. He could ex- 
perience the sudden lift of hope when he heard, through 
the shouting and the crackle of flames, a din which could 
only herald the arrival of the second Camel. Out of one 
eye he could see it, Sergeant Bourne firing a Bren from 
the control turret as the truck lurched at full speed over 
the crumbling dunes and racketed down towards the car- 
nage below. 

In the urgency of that moment he had nearly forgotten 
its existence, but lying with his face half buried in sand, 
he felt the surge of hope the hope of salvation. 

Presumably Sergeant Bourne had heard the deep boom 
of exploding mines; the Camel made a wide detour, avoid- 
ing the possible area of the field. Lewis saw the natives 
nearest to him running madly for the cover of the pipe- 
line; the horsemen, bred to the attack and counter-attack 
of tribal skirmishing, scattered nimbly. The Camel roared 
in pursuit of the men on foot, headed straight for the pipe 
and swung round parallel with it, machine gun rat-tatting. 

Every detail of that sharp savage battle would remain 
clear in Lewis's memory for ever. If he closed his eyes he 
could still see the preposterous object (a wine bottle 
surely? how often he had reached for it at table,) which 
came twirling lazily up from behind the pipe. He remem- 
bered thinking "They're rattled now; they can't throw 
straight." But the bottle curved over, rotating aimlessly, 
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and seemed to fall a few feet in front of the careering 
vehicle. A sheet of smoky flame licked up in the hot air 
and the Camel vanished into it. Again the machine gun 
spoke from ks low hill; the sand leapt and danced under 
the impact of bullets. 

Then, for an agonising instant, the truck reappeared, 
fire slavering over it. He saw the Sergeant waving his 
arms from which small flames licked wickedly. He saw 
Corporal Ewan fall and lie still. The Camel swung drunk- 
enly away, described a complete circle and crashed into 
the pipe-line. The Sergeant, still burning, tried to heave 
himself out of the turret. The machine gun rapped. He 
slithered limply out of view. 

There was a sudden evil silence, broken only by the roar 
and gasp of the burning vehicle behind him and a man's 
voice saying "Oh Jesus, oh Jesus . . ." over and over again. 

He lay, waiting: waiting for them to come back and 
finish him off. Smoke drifted unevenly across his limited 
field of vision. He wondered when the petrol would blow 
up; he wondered whose agonised voice it was calling so 
insistently on the Son of God. The heat blazed down 
triumphantly, and the desert silence sidled closer. 

How long did he lie waiting? Ten minutes? An hour? 
Two hours? 

Nothing happened. After a while his brain seemed to 
emerge out of whatever cave it had run to for sanctuary; 
it peeped forth timorously. Had something scared them 
away? Were they waiting for some sign of movement, or 
had the overwhelming completeness of their victory fright- 
ened them into an immediate flight from retribution? 
For a time he was convinced that a dark figure stood over 
him with drawn knife, watching and waiting. The poor 
voice of the wounded man relapsed after a while into 
groaning. Jesus had failed him perhaps; at any rate the 
groaning was only an animal sound. For a little while 



longer he lay there with the dead Corporal sprawled on 
top of him the dead man who had doubtless saved his 

life. 

His knowledge of the natives, gleaned from "the trou- 
ble" a year ago, told him that it was characteristic of them 
to panic after victory; in defeat they were super-humanly 
dogged, they showed an apparently unending endurance; 
but they knew all too well that their enemy had only to 
lash out in momentary anger to exterminate them com- 
pletely, and any success in the field even so ignoble a one 
as the murder of a patrolling sentry caused immediate 
evacuation of the vicinity. Many years' experience of the 
overlordship of various bigger nations had taught them to 
take no chances. 

Yes, he was sure of it: they had frightened themselves 
away; it was an encouraging thought, because in a few 
hours* time there would not be a band of them within 
twenty miles: merely half -empty villages populated by old 
men, women and children. That, for a wounded man 
faced with a five-hundred mile journey alone across enemy 
territory, was comforting knowledge. 

He exerted all his strength and thrust the dead-weight 
of the Corporal off his body. Then, cautiously, he looked 
round. The Camel burned less fiercely now; possibly the 
tank had been holed or fractured by the explosion; a leak- 
ing tank seldom exploded, he knew. 

His men lay crumpled, half -empty sacks for which no 
more use could be found, about the shattered vehicles. 
He remembered that silent moment of uncertainty after 
the breakdown, when they had stood, each with his 
shadow, isolated and lonely on the bright face of the 
desert. 

The groaning man was Lance-Corporal Adams, a good 
soldier, but so Lewis had gathered from echoes of his 
amorous adventures a better lover. Good-looking and 
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fresh-faced no longer, he lay on his back staring at the 
brazen sky, his hair plastered with sweat, his broken voice 
going on and on with some wordless plaint. 

Lewis could not look at the wound too closely. He 
crawled across on hands and knees fumbling with his 
holster; and yet, arriving beside the torn body, found him- 
self gazing with fascination at the man's face, wondering 
dazedly what it expressed not pain certainly. He leaned 
over, gazing into those blank eyes blue doll's eyes with 
all a doll's idiot innocence in them. He said something 
too, but in memory the words escaped him. That was 
probably just as well; what could you say to a man you 
didn't know whom you were about to kill? 

Already the vultures wheeled overhead; their shadows 
rippled and flashed across the bright sand. 

He would have liked Adams to live; selfishly, because 
that broken mindless voice was the only human sound, he 
clung to it; he touched the hot face, smoothed back the 
dark hair fondly while the shadows of the vultures circled. 
At his touch there flickered into the eyes some kind of 
consciousness; the doll became human and the voice an 
agony. Lewis was suddenly ashamed of himself. 

When he administered the coup-de-grace there was si- 
lence; only the sound of burning, which suited the desert 
so well that it became a part of it. 

He turned away and vomited. 

This seemed to give him a kind of strength. It had 
friendly, though perhaps mildly unpleasant, associations: 
after binges with David in Cairo, or after excursions with 
Simon into the forbid(fen strawberry bed at home. It gave 
him strength for that limping inspection of his party (only 
so short a time ago he had inspected them three neat files 
of them-in the drill-shed at Base.) It gave him the deter- 
mination to carry out that act of humane murder should 
it again be necessary. But they were all dead, all sixteen 
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of them: cleanly shot, horribly burned, unspeakably 
speared, they lay next to the ten natives they had taken 
with them. The dead beside the dead, their own memo- 
rial to futilityall one to the vultures. 

His leg hurt badly, but he had been lucky: he could 
walk, which presumably meant that the bullet had only 
torn the fleshy part of his thigh. 

He staggered over to the second Camel and leaned 
against it, regaining strength and balance. The other ve- 
hicle had ceased to flame and now merely gave off a thick 
evil-smelling smoke. In spite of the stench, which he knew 
to be burning flesh, he was glad of the smoke; it screened 
his movements from any watching eye. Reason told him 
that no eye would dream of being seen this side of Nabriz, 
but something else a creeping fear in the small of the 
back, a vast lonelinesswhispered that he was watched. 

As yet he did not reproach himself; he could not con- 
nect the shattered bodies of these men whom he had 
barely known, with any failure on his own part. On the 
other hand his mind seemed clear, though the things he 
found himself doing were not the result of any conscious 
thought-process: rather the fruits of half-forgotten train- 
ing and experience. 

He inspected the wireless, but one glance was sufficient; 
the impact of collision with the pipe-line had shattered 
at least two valves. It looked as though someone had fallen 
against the carefully-padded set the operator probably, 
before he had been thrown clear. 

The floor of the truck was a mess of tumbled stores and 
it was not until he heard their placM, homely conversation 
that he remembered the pigeons. Two of the four were 
dead, but the remaining pair seemed sprightly enough, if 
outraged at such treatment. 

He could not at first think what to say in his message 
but finally decided on brevity, however maddening that 
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might be to the recipient. He put "Patrol attacked and 
wiped out. Self only survivor. Am pushing on as ordered. 
Lewis." He little knew how the terseness of this commu- 
nication would be pounced upon by a delighted world 
Press, to whom it would mean "the stiff upper lip of the 
best type of Britisher" or "the epitome of devotion to 
duty," or "the most magnificently foolhardy gesture of our 
times" anything, in fact, rather than muzzy and preoc- 
cupied haste. 

The pigeons, when he released them, rose eagerly into 
the burning sky, circled twice and headed back along the 
pipe-line. At the same time the first vulture pounced on 
to its own shadow and folded its huge wings complacently 
and with care. Then it looked at Lewis, obscene neck 
twisting over one shoulder. The man gazed back and then 
stared at the brazen sky, searching for the pigeons. Al- 
ready they were out of sight. 

He collected a pair of binoculars, a roll of maps, a corn- 
pass, a Tommy-gun, ammunition, a haversack of emergency 
rations and the remains of a smashed first-aid box. He 
poured a spare petrol can into the well of the truck and 
threw a match after it. Flame licked up singeing his hair. 

Next he limped round the twisted bodies and gathered 
six water-bottles. The vultures flapped amd squabbled, 
always keeping their distance. 

Thus loaded with far more than he could carry beyond 
a few hundred yards he lurched away into the desert at 
right-angles to the pipe-line. He did not look back at that 
scene, which would in any case remain indelibly printed 
on his memory for ever. 

"Take all reasonable precautions of course." 

Sitting in the car, gazing at the pastel gentleness of this 
English spring, hearing the ecstatic birds, smelling the 
delicate scent of leaf-mould and damp earth and a sug- 
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gestion of wood-smoke from somewhere beyond, he was 
visited with a returning pang of grief. 

Men had died pointlessly before, and he had been aware 
of it. The new sensation was this feeling of immediate 
responsibility: the feeling that here and now in England 
sixteen families saw no beauty in the sunlight and the pale 
sky because he himself had carried their sons or husbands 
or lovers into a quite unnecessary death. 

As yet he knew no anger because of this none of the 
stomach convulsions of rage which were later to drive 
him to action; only a deep, a seemingly permanent sense 
of shame and despair. Yes, a sense of humiliation. 

He closed his eyes, shutting out the comfortable homeli- 
ness, the calm beauty of the countryside. Hiatus enfolded 
him with its crowding impotence, and he simply sat there, 
eyes shut, face strangely twisted in distaste while the 
chorus of birds went on around him and the cloud shad- 
ows slipped idly one after the other across the downs. 

Later, when equilibrium returned a little, he drove up 
Chantry Hill to the small cottage where his father had un- 
accountably decided to seek a personal Utopia. 

He found the Colonel, attired in gumboots, grey flan- 
nels, and a shirt, standing down in the bottom of a deep 
ditch, which fringed the north side of his new estate per- 
haps an acre in all. 

Colonel Lewis was just about to enter his sixty-ninth 
year. He would have been recognizable anywhere as a 
military ip.an because of his neat white moustache and his 
bearing; but he was short and inclined to plumpness (his 
nick-name in the regiment had been "Pudding," or rather 
"PudcTn") and his eyes, disconcertingly blue, were as 
bright and as humorous as a naughty small boy's. They 
gazed up from the ditch now like early periwinkles. He 
said "Hullo me lad. Pleased to see you. Get your coat 
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off and give Partridge a hand on the other side o the 
hedge." 

Partridge, a gnarled brown face, appeared over the 
hedge in question, touched the brim of his battered hat 
and sank out of view again. 

The Colonel was evidently indulging in a little of that 
well-known country occupation known as "hedging and 
ditching." The immediate problem centred on a thick 
stump of elm, which, after the initial crash in some high 
wind, had been sawn off and now blocked the ditch. After 
twenty minutes' hard work, Colonel Lewis levering from 
beneath, his son and Partridge hauling from above, the 
obstacle was successfully removed. The three men sur- 
veyed it, panting. 

Partridge said "Er'll make a nice drop o' firewood when 
er's dried out." 

The Colonel nodded, wiped his muddy hands on his 
trousers and glanced up at his son. After a moment's 
scrutiny he said "How's your mother?" 

"Well enough I think." 

His father grunted. "Damned hot isn't it? Bringing 
everything on too fast. Next thing'll be a frost." 

Partridge returned to his hedge, wielding the light axe 
with astonishing skill. 

Colonel Lewis said "Ought to have been done a month 
ago all this; the sap's rising now. Good bit of work you 
did out there, me boy; how's it left you feeling?" 

"Pretty deadly." 

"Mm." The blue eyes regarded him thoughtfully. ''Got 
a letter from your mother this morning as a matter of 
fact; she's worried about you." 

Lewis did not answer. His father could accept that. 

"How d'you like me domain, eh?" 

"It's fine; but what do you do about cooking and so on?" 

"Partridge's daughter comes in the morning; in the eve- 
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ning I cook an egg meself. When I think o all the fuss 
that goes on about food down there . . /' He nodded in 
the rough direction of "Fernbank," and left his sentence 
unfinished. "What are they going to do with you now? 
Give you a D.S.O. and stick you on the staff?" He laughed 
an abrupt, throaty chuckle. "Nice to see you anyway. 
What's the time? Half-twelve. Time for a beer.'* 

He led the way back to the cottage between neatly 
turned vegetable beds. Tits were quarrelling over a lump 
of fat which swung from the deep eaves beside the back 
door. 

"Mustn't go in the kitchen in these boots/' said the 
colonel, stamping off wedges of mud. "Never hear the 
last of it/' He poked his head in at the open window 
and said "How about some beer, Ada, and a couple of 
glasses? Your fatherll be up for his later." 

They drank the beer sitting on a pile of newly cut pea- 
sticks under one of the twisted apple trees. Above them 
the buds were already fat against a tumbled blue and 
white sky. 

After a pause his father said "Your mother's not un- 
duly upset about me coming up here, is she?" It was evi- 
dent that guilt stirred somewhere inside him. 

"I don't know; it isn't mentioned." 

The Colonel chuckled again, and coughed. "Me chest 
you know; far too damp down there, eh?" 

This question was somehow comic. The son smiled. 
The father coughed a second time by way of demonstra- 
tion. He did not, however, do so again for the remainder 
of Lewis's visit. 

"Suits me to a T," he said. "Plenty of work getting 
things organised. Wouldn't do you any harma spot of 
open air." He glanced again at his son's face, so preoc- 
cupied, so subtly changed, against the purple, silver and 
rich brown of the woods beyond. "Fact is I'm having the 
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whaie o a time; enjoying every minute of it. Makes me 
feel years younger." He waved towards the cottage, to- 
wards the newly dug vegetable garden and the tangle 
waiting to be cleared beyond. "Fine old trees, eh? That 
one's a Cox so Partridge says, but I don't believe a word 
of it; one of the other pippins more likely. This is a 
Blenheim now that's a fine apple. The pear didn't form 
last year, but he says it's a beauty; and I've planted a fig 
"round the corner against the south wall." 

Lewis, remembering his father down in the town: ir- 
ritable, threatened with liver and too many social obliga- 
tions, chafing at the St Leonards Avenue uniform of tweed 
or flannel suitings: was pleasantly astounded. "You're 
looking fit," he said. 

"Never better." He was worried however by his son's 
mood; preoccupation had hitherto been Simon's privilege; 
Simon was one of those clever lads you expected it. 

But, as he watched, worrying, the young man leaned 
back suddenly against the rough trunk of the apple tree 
and closed his eyes. 

"It's good up here," he said. "Clean somehow." He 
felt peaceful; a realization of quietness and the soothing 
permanency of things had swept up and over him out of 
the sweet-smelling earth. Falkland and Kasmaan and the 
angular bodies beside the pipe-line receded a little. The 
smell of Partridge's bonfire became more real than the 
stench of burning flesh. It was as though a plug in his 
brain had been suddenly cleared of refuse allowing all 
that bitterness, frustration and self-reproach to flow away. 

And so, clutching at the moment, not wanting to look 
beyond it, he lay back against the apple tree as if asleep. 
And his father, watching out of absorbed blue eyes, 
thought "That's better." 

A thrush began to sing, perched on a high bare branch 
above them. 
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WHEN he drove back to Denbeigh after tea, the day had 
clouded. From the edge of the hills it was a winter view 
once more; the sea, which had glittered with a sheen of 
sunlight in the morning, had returned to its dour grey 
mood; the touches of spring-primroses, bursting willow- 
buds, bright shoots thrusting among dead leaves had 
been engulfed in the dark-browns, grey-greens, deep blue 
distances of winter, Under the lowering sky there was no 
birdsong; chunks of cloud, like a landslide of giant boul- 
ders, lay along the horizon of the sea. 

But his father's newly-found independence, and the 
serenity that went with it, remained vividly in Lewis's 
mind. He had not wanted to leave that simple place 
where life moved to its own rhythm; he had lingered, 
much to the Colonel's delight; he had helped wash up the 
tea things; he had expressed a rather pathetic envy pa- 
thetic in one so young and active of the hermit's life. 

During the afternoon they walked. 

"Want to go and see Bailey," his father said, "Good 
feller, Bailey; he's Tom Covering's head keeper. Coin' 
to let me have a hare for the pot/' 

Clevering, apart from being a cousin (he stood, re- 
splendent in cavalry canonicals on the "Fernbank" piano) 
was also the Colonel's new landlord. 

Stumping down the long rides of that palatial estate, 
his father said "Well I'm glad your mother isn't worrying 
about me overmuch- We had a bit of a tiff to begin with, 
you know. I suppose it must have seemed peculiar to 
her." He paused, and added "Conventional woman your 
mother/' This, coming from him, would only a short 
time ago have been merely ridiculous or hypocritical. 
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Lewis said "What gave you the idea?" 

"Had it in mind for ages. But it's funny you know . . ." 
He whacked at a sighing group of dead nettle stalks with 
his stick, seeking for words among them. "Been thinking 
about things a bit lately, and it's funny how you can sort 
of by-pass what you really want to do and be more or less 
content with second best." 

Lewis grunted. He wondered whether he had ever 
talked with his father before, and thought not. It was a 
surprising but pleasurable experience. "You mean that 
you'd always wanted . . . well, a place like this?" 

"Yes, always." He chuckled. "I mean to say just take 
a dekko at Denbeigh. Eh? What a terrible hole an old 
woman's town." 

"Pretty ghastly." 

"Course it is. But do you know it took me twenty-five 
years to find out what I thought of it. I was walking up 
the Avenue one evening, Sunday it was, and I met the 
whole blessed retinue of 'em: the Johnsons, the Prescotts, 
Mrs Carpenter, old General Boyd oh my hat! And, do 
you know, I suddenly discovered that I loathed the place. 
Amazing, eh?" He chuckled again and waved the walking- 
stick indicating the woods by way of comparison. 

"Of course your mother couldn't see it. She said she 
wasn't going to move; she liked Denbeigh; all her friends 
were there. Well," he confided, a trifle apprehensively, 
"I knew she wouldn't agree as a matter of fact." 

His meaning was perfectly clear. Lewis thought what 
a blow it would have been for him if his wife had wanted 
to go also. He smiled. 

"So I pushed out on me own. I told her: I said 'This 
is nOv place for me all these bridge parties and bun-fights 
and having to dress up like a damn fool every time you 
set foot out of the house.' " 

He paused, and added "So here I am." 
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There, indeed, he was. 

Later, he continued these (to his son, astonishing) rev- 
elations; it seemed that this literal change of life, and pos- 
sibly the solitude it entailed, had made him better able 
to express himself. "It's- my opinion that half those peo- 
ple down there/' another wave of the stick in a southerly 
direction, "don't know what they're doing most of the 
time. They don't think, you see." 

Lewis said "We went to lunch with the Carswells last 
Saturday/' 

"Henry Carswell's a swollen-headed ass." 

"I walked out in the middle." 

"Don't blame you. Look! Look there/' He pointed 
with the stick excitedly. 

Far down the misty brown and green perspective of the 
ride a fox loped at the wood's edge, paused, scented them, 
was gone. 

Colonel Lewis said "Lovely animal but what a pest, eh?" 
He chuckled. "The Carswells. Got no time for 'em me- 
self; they're your mother's pals. How was Violet?" 

"Awful. She ought to get away." 

"Course she ought. WouldVe done too if her father 
wasn't such a damned poop." 

"What d'you mean?" 

Colonel Lewis lashed out at another group of dead 
nettle-stalks, laying them waste as if they were a cluster of 
Henry Carswell's. "Oh," he said. "Of course; you 
wouldn't have heard would you? It's like me coming up 
hereone of those things we don't talk about." He chuck- 
led again. 

Lewis found this ironic detachment somewhat discon- 
certing; presumably his father had always been so dis- 
posed, but, down there in St Leonards Avenue, had kept 
his comments to himself merely thinking them as he 
went about his ordered, colourless life. 
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"No," the Colonel said, "we don't talk about poor Vio- 
let; I'm sorry for the girl you know and what a damn 
fine game of tennis she used to play." 

"What happened?" 

"I imagine she got fed up with sitting around in that 
ghastly house, with her damn-fool mother trying to marry 
her off to every presentable feller that put in an appear- 
ance. Anyway she got herself a job as nurse to some for- 
eignersWops of some sort Brazilians, now I come to 
think of it." 

"And?" 

"Oh, what d'you expect? Henry Carswell got wind of it 
and put his foot down; stopped her going. Can you beat 
it?" 

Lewis was ashamed suddenly of his abrupt rudeness, 
ashamed of the blind fury which had driven him out of 
that suffocating house. His father said "Carswell told me 
he had quite enough money without his daughter having 
to earn her keep as a nursemaid." 

"She should have gone." 

" 'Course she should." He attacked a thistle and be- 
headed it. "There comes a moment when . . . when you've 
got to ... well, do what's best for your own life. Sounds 
damn selfish but there it is." 

After a moment, and with a turn of thought which his 
son could well appreciate, he said "How did you find 
Simon?" 

"Pretty maddening." 

"Been having trouble with that wife of his. But I sup- 
pose we aren't talking about that either." 

"I gathered something of the sort. What's up?" 

"She's left him. You know I've been doing a bit of 
thinking since I've been up here; it . . . well it's sort of 
easier to get a look at things when they "aren't on top 
of you. Si's never grown up from some points of view." 
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"He's clever." 

"Certainly, he's clever." The Colonel had always mis- 
trusted cleverness; he was naturally proud of that younger 
son, but annoyed to find himself disconcerted by his sar- 
donic presence. He said "Why she walked out I don't 
know. Can't say I think it'd be much fun living with Si: 
too nervy and so on. Your mother's quite enough for me, 
and he's twice as bad." 

"He's coming down again this week-end." 

The Colonel grunted. "Well, I suppose I ought to say 
'Bring him up here,' but 1 don't much want to see him 
and there it is. No sense in pretending." 

Yes, Lewis thought. His father had certainly been "do- 
ing a bit of thinking." 

He said "I'm sorry for Si. It must be hell to ... to get 
het-up about things all the time I mean." 

There was something so heartfelt in his tone that Colo- 
nel Lewis glanced sharply at him. Again he was struck by 
that new absorption of his son's face; there was something 
lonely about it which touched him. "You had a pretty 
rough time out there, eh?" 

"Pretty rough." 

"Think about other things." He paused uncertainly. 
"No, that's a stupid remark; you get used to them though, 
don't you? Cliches. Damn foolish." 

"I know what you mean." 

"Do you? Keep your mind occupied. Take out that 
attractive young woman your mother's got to help her in 
the house. Don't brood. Eh?" 

Lewis smiled. "That's the plan anyway." 

His father felt great affection for him at that moment; 
he could not express it adequately of course, but simply 
said "Come up and have a chat any time; say what you 
like to me, can't you? Don't forget." 
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"No, I won't forget." He was tempted to add "It's been 
nice meeting you/' but refrained. 

Instead, a moment later, he said 'It's done me a world 
of good, to-day has." 

And that was heartfelt too; it had given his father great 
pleasure. 

The road twisted now, and the town lay disclosed be- 
neath him: neat avenues and crescents intersecting: neat 
squares with the gardens trim and characterless: neat trees, 
neat Promenade, neat Pier thrusting itself out into the 
eternal sea with a grandiose flourish of white trellis-work. 
The Pier always fascinated him; it made such a fine start 
to its adventure but it grew timid so soon and ended up- 
as if to cover its confusionwith a hideous pagoda-like 
excrescence called Pleasureland, but known to the inhab- 
itants of Denbeigh Regis as the Wedding Cake. It had 
often struck him how like mankind was the Pier. 

Gazing upon it all, as the road twisted gently down the 
hillside, he experienced a returning pang of unrest. Yet 
now, because of the quiet day with his father, it seemed 
that the turmoil was no longer inside him but merely 
clamouring for admission. He saw suddenly what it was 
that riled him what it was about the crowd which had 
rejected him. People insisted on erecting so many barri- 
cades: of fear, or pride, or "face," or mere stupidity: be- 
tween themselves and simplicity. There seemed to be a 
convention that truth must at all costs be avoided. Henry 
Carswell must destroy his daughter's chance of happiness 
because he had quite enough money without her "having 
to earn her keep as a nursemaid." And Simon must always 
obscure every simple fact with a barrage of analysis, until 
in a welter of intellectuality the truth was lost, and a 
changeling, born of cleverness out of reason, was sub- 
mitted. He wished that he had thought of this before so 
that he might try it out on his father. 
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What he could not, as yet, appreciate was the eventual 
conclusion to which this line of reasoning would lead him. 
He was aware, aknost unconsciously, of all that had hap- 
pened to him crystalizing, taking shape, martialling forces 
against future action, pushing upwards to the light. 

So the hiatus enfolded him still; his mind was a battle- 
ground of conflicting emotionsattack and counter-at- 
tackconflicting ideas and stray ends of ideas. The 
moment when the puzzle would suddenly solve itself was 
not yet; it had, after all, taken his father twenty-five years 
to realize that he loathed the provincial stultification of 
life in Denbeigh Regis; his son, in the larger issue which 
had him on its wrack, could not be expected to cast off 
tradition and all its appendages honour, the "game," the 
word of a gentleman, duty in so short a time, and at the 
first touch of introspection. But gazing down at the arid 
pattern of civilization which was his home town he did 
feel a stirring of rebellion: something as intuitive as that 
moment when he had seen the hidden shapes of the mines 
an instant before the Camel struck them. There was, be- 
hind all that had happened, a kind of entitya force with 
a personality which drove him on towards something that 
he must find. The bitterness of that ugly massacre, the 
reproachful voice of responsibility, ("Take every reason- 
able precaution") which had followed him, whining, along 
each yard of that five hundred mile trek to Kasmaan, Falk- 
land and all he had said, Melluish and all he had said, the 
man on the train, and all that he had left unsaid these 
were part of what must happen. The remaining pieces of 
the jig-saw were missing: they had been overlooked in the 
box or were mixed with another puzzle or dropped under 
the table. Now he sensed for the first time that he would 
find them; and then, the whole picture clear in his mind, 
he would act. 

So, as he approached Denbeigh Regis, St Leonards Av- 
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enue and "Fernbank," he felt the stirring of uneasiness 
and the return of strife. He remembered that his mother 
was worried about him because he had so abruptly ter- 
minated his part in that suffocating luncheon-party that 
a quarter-finished report for which "the Minister was wait- 
ing" lay in the top left-hand drawer of his dressing- table 
under the handkerchiefs that he had promised the small 
boy a walk to the end of the pier, and that it was now too 
late that there were policemen in the garden, and, prob- 
ably, a reporter at the gate. 

He was not, however, prepared for the situation which 
lay in wait for him. 

A small crowd, perhaps a dozen people, were clustering 
at the foot of the crazy steps. As he drew the car to a 
standstill a wavering cheer arose. He had grown well 
enough used to wavering cheers by now: when he came 
out of the barber's after a hair cut for instance: and gave 
a reasonable imitation of not having heard them. 

But this was only a beginning; he could count no less 
than five policemen dotted about the front garden. Since 
it was now growing dark there was much brandishing of 
torches, much stumbling, much cursing the lethal steps. 

He ran up to the front door where his mother and Clare 
were in earnest conference with an unmistakable plain- 
clothes detective and a postman. 

"What the hell's all this?" he demanded. 

The small boy, hearing his voice, ran out of the hall, 
evaded his mother's restraining hand and arrived circu- 
itously, dodging legs, at Lewis's side. 

".Ah," said the detective. "Captain Lewis, isn't it? I 
haven't had the pleasure. My name's Short." 

"YesHow d'you do But what's up?" 

"It's a bomb," said the small boy excitedly. "It came 
in the post." 

Clare said "Johnny, come here." 
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Lewis smiled. "It's all right, I don't mind." 

The boy, encouraged, added "It's in a bucket; they 
won't let me see it." 

The plain clothes man smiled wearily. "It's quite all 
right, sir; our men intercepted it; they've put it out in 
the wood at the back." 

"In the quarry, I hope." 

"Yes sir." 

The boy said "Can we go and see it?" 

"No," replied his mother, Mrs Lewis and the policeman 
in chorus. 

The postman cleared his throat noisily, and, having 
thereby gained silence, pointed out that he still had the 
rest of his delivery to make. He gave the impression of 
being ready and willing to remain if the police would 
give official benediction. He was, however, excused, and 
went away down the steps. 

Mrs Lewis said "Well there seems to be no sense in 
standing out here." She nodded meaningly towards the 
gape-mouthed crowd in the road. 

They all trouped into the hall; the door shut with a 
firm click, excluding that vulgar world. 

"Look here," said Lewis, "I don't wish to be unreason- 
able, but what's all the fuss about? I presume the purpose 
of having the police here at all was in case something 
like this happened." 

He was aware of their faces staring at him with varying 
degrees of reproach. It was strange, he thought, how he 
simply could not adapt himself to their pattern, and was 
thus at constant loggerheads with them. 

The policeman said "Oh yes. Exactly." 

"I particularly don't want my mother to be worried; 
it's entirely unnecessary." 

Mrs Lewis, who had enjoyed this opportunity of show- 
ing a little of the glacial calm which had built the Em- 
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pire, interrupted: "The police have been most kind and 
efficient, my dear/* 

"The whole thing could have been done without any- 
body knowing." He nodded towards the front garden. 
"Those people at the gate and so on; it's ridiculous." 

By now the plain clothes man was looking thoroughly 
uncomfortable. Mrs Lewis was wondering what had hap- 
pened to the carefully inculcated good manners which 
had once been her elder son's unfailing ally. Clare, under- 
standing his mood completely from past experience of her 
husband, stared at the floor, while her young son, fasci- 
nated by the anger in Lewis's voice, gazed rapturously 
from face to face. 

Lewis said "I was led to believe that there would be 
some kind of privacy here . . ." 

His mother laid a hand on his sleeve, and the touch 
seemed to reach him as a voice could not. He glanced at 
her, at the policeman, down at the small boy, and smiled 
suddenly. "Sorry. I'm not very good at being a public 
figure, am I? Is someone dealing with this practical joke?" 

"Yes. Major Carter from over at Kingsley Barracks has 
been up there for half an hour now." 

"Well, if he's finished with it let's have a look. Any- 
way the Frog here won't go to sleep unless he's seen it." 
He smiled at Clare now. "Will he?" 

"You spoil him," she said. 

"It's the age for being spoiled. No one even tries later." 

Mrs Lewis, relieved to see that her son was not in fact 
going to disgrace her by being downright rude to a minor 
public servant, came back to a sense of the present and 
her responsibilities. 

"I've a meeting," she said. "Goodness, it's six-thirty 
already." 

It was the Hospital Ball Committee, and she was Chair- 
man; it would be extremely impolite to be late. You were 
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not late for committees simply because a bomb had been 
delivered to you as part of the evening post. She thanked 
the policeman very graciously because of Lewis's near- 
rudeness and tapped away across the mosaic to fetch her 
notes from the morning room. 

Clare returned to the kitchen. 

Lewis, the detective and the small boy made their way 
round to the back of the house and through the shrubbery 
to the garage. It appeared that Major Carter had finished 
with the bomb. He was a small, dry man with a pale face 
and steel-rimmed spectacles. 

"No," he said. "Not an expert bit of work at all." He 
seemed in this game of hide and sek with death which 
was his occupation to be rather disappointed. "Perfectly 
ordinary spring fuse; works as you take off the last sheet 
of paper. Pretty lethal all the same." He flipped, with a 
delicate finger, at the now harmless lever which projected 
from the top of a cardboard box. 

Incredulously the small boy said "Is that it?" 

The men laughed. 

"Yes," said Carter. "That's it. Now are you satisfied?" 

The boy stared seriously. Perhaps they were pulling 
his leg. This, presumably, this stupid looking shoe-box, 
was yet another complication of the grown-up world. 
Everybody knew that a bomb didn't look like that. 

Major Carter said "Well that's life, isn't it? Perpetual 
disappointment." 

Johnny knew, because of their laughter, that the con- 
versation had arisen over his head. He strove to recapture 
it: "You said you'd take me on the pier." 

"Sorry Frog, I was delayed." 

"Did you forget?" 

He looked down at the absurd round faceabsurd in 
its passionate seriousness and lied "No, I remembered 
all right. Business; you know how it is." But his eyes 
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strayed back to the instrument of death on the table, 
which some incensed patriot had sent to him because of 
his partso fortuitous a part in the betrayal of a country. 
He experienced a strange warmth of fellow-feeling for 
the man, whoever he had been; he understood the action, 
and the idea which had motivated it, better than he un- 
derstood so many other things. 

"Well/' he said, "I suppose the papers'll gobble this 
up." 

"Have already/' replied the policeman. "By the way, 
here are your other letters." 

He took them, thanked the Major, and returned to the 
house. 

The little boy said "It wasn't a very exciting bomb, was 
it?" 

"Exciting enough to blow you across the sea to France, 
Frog." 

"Why do you call me Frog?" 

"Because when I looked out of the window yesterday 
morning you were lying on the lawn and you looked like 
a frog." 

"Did I?" 

"Yes. What were you doing?" 

"Taking up a defensive position." He produced the 
phrase with a flourish. 

"Were you?" 

"Yes. There was a wog . . /* He glanced up to see how 
this went ". . . in the rockery." 

"I saw him too." He added by way of elaboration, "He 
had a machine gun." 

The small boy wriggled delightedly. "I know he had. 
We'd better keep down in case he's still there, hadn't we?" 

They crept through the shrubbery to the back door, and 
made a dash for the kitchen. 
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Clare, busy cutting rind off bacon, laughed at their 
clatter. "Heavens, what is it now?" 

Lewis said "There's a chap with a machine gun in the 
rockery." 

"Oh." She smiled that warm slow smile, and smoothed 
her son's hair. "Did you see the bomb, Johnny?" 

The small boy hesitated. After all it was Captain 
Lewis's bomb; it might therefore be this thing called rude 
to say what a rotten bomb it had been. 

Lewis saved him the trouble. "Frog and I didn't think 
much of it. Looked too much like a boot-box." 

Her brown eyes meeting his were worried. 

When the small boy had been packed off to his bath, he 
said, "You're thinking that the thing might have gone off 
near him, aren't you?" 

"Not particularly. I was thinking' more how extraordi- 
nary men are." 

He sat down in the rickety chair, the wicker-work 
groaning at his weight. "Why, in this case?" 

"You seem to have enjoyed your bomb." 

He studied her, frowning. There were people he had 
discovered it, before with whom you felt at ease without 
preliminary exchanges of tea-party chatter. This woman 
was one of them, 

"It fascinated me," he confessed. 

"Who sent it?" 

He considered this for a moment. "Some determined 
little man who hates me who thinks that I represent all 
the . . /' He fumbled for words. "All the power and kind 
of arrogance, if you like, of great nations pulverising little 
ones/' 

"But you don't/' 

"Of course I don't. I'm the P.B.I. Officer. . . /' 

"The what?" 
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"Poor Bloody Infantry Officer who did more or less 

what he was told to do/' 

She was arranging the bacon on a tin plate. "And who's 

this man Falkland?" 

A shadow of ... of what? Fear perhaps, crossed his 

face and he leaned forward. "What do you know about 

Falkland?" 

"Nothing," she admitted. "The whole thing's far too 

complicated for me; but there's a letter about him in 

to-day's Telegraph." 

"Where is it?" He stood up, suddenly agitated. 
The letter was not what he had vaguely, fearfully, ex- 
pected however. It was from Hewitson. 
"Sir, 

"In view of the current situation at Kasmaanand 
the current inaccuracies concerning it might it not be 
of interest to hear what has happened to Major Alec 
Falkland, who, it was generally understood a year ago, 
had been sent into the Dereja to organise the tribesmen 
against opposition (from Russia we were led to believe) 
and against infringement of their neutrality? 

"Since the object of Major Falkland's mission was I 
quote the official communique to weld the scattered 
potential of the Dereja into a strong homogeneous 
whole with a national consciousness/ and since he has 
evidently achieved this admirable objective as recent 
events show all too clearly it would surely be of great 
service to our 'national consciousness' were Major Falk- 
land allowed to give his views of the situation. He cer- 
tainly knows more about the Dereja than any other 
living white man. 

te Or is this silence an indication that he has succeeded 
too well: particularly in view of what one might almost 
call the official International blessing which attends the 
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present infringement (not by Russia either) of that 

neutrality? 

"I am, Sir, etc., 

Maxwell Hewitson" 

He laid the paper on the table and began to prowl 
about the large old-fashioned kitchen. Clare put the 
bacon under the grill and started to skin kidneys. His 
sudden restlessness worried her, but then again it was 
something to which she had, long ago, been used; she set 
herself with a pang of some old excitement to subdue it. 

"What does it mean the letter?" 

"I'm not sure. He's right in what he says all the same." 

"You . . . went to fetch Falkland didn't you?" 

"Yes. He'd been out there a year living among the 
natives I mean/* He stared thoughtfully at the window. 
"Of course that Hewitson fellow's on the right track; the 
idea of sending Falkland to Kasmaan was never that he 
should let them oppose the Western Powers." 

"And that's what they're doing?" 

"Exactly. They say the oil belongs to them." 

"Which it does." 

"I suppose so." 

She nodded. "So that this Falkland man has had a kind 
of boomerang effect." 

He came to rest at the table watching the delicate hands 
skinning the raw kidneys. "Oh," he said, "let me do that." 
He didn't like the blood staining her fingers; it looked 
wrong. 

"Of course," he added, "the point is that Falkland 
really loves those people; when I found him you'd hardly 
have known he wasn't one of them." 

"But they're black," she said, washing her hands at the 
sink. "He couldn't have looked like them." 

"Some of them are as white as you or I are. They're 
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amazing people proud as Lucifer, you know proud of 
what they used to be, too." 

"What was that?" 

"Well, according to Falkland they were about twice as 
civilized as we are now when we were running about 
painted blue and worshipping bits of mistletoe." 

They both laughed. 

Clare felt that she had scored her first point. He fin- 
ished peeling the kidneys. "There." 

"Thank you. By the way, your mother's out to supper, 
did you know?" 

"No, but she usually is after a committee. They carry 
on the battle over Scotch eggs and salad." 

He washed his hands and sat down once more in the 
wheezy chair. The scent of grilling bacon stole out into 
the room. He lay back, staring up at the ceiling. 

"Tell me," she said, "why didn't he come back with 
you? I mean, that was the idea, wasn't it?" 

"Yes, that was the idea but not his." He paused, think- 
ing of the conversations he had had with that extraordi- 
nary man. "He felt . . . He felt, you see, that it would 
look as though he was deserting them." 

"He must be rather a fine person." 

Lewis smiled. "Yes, I think you could say that." 

Her acceptance of things, her simplicity, the way she 
went about her ordinary ploys, easily and without fuss, 
soothed Mm very much. He lay back watching her. 

So many women his sister-in-law, Melissa for instance 
made such a battle of their household chores, girding 
themselves up in a positive armour of overalls, turbans 
and hysterical preparations. Clare, on the other hand, 
merely wore an apron of Austrian origin and worked 
smoothly, methodically, unruffled. 

He thought again how simple the business of living 
really was if you allowed it to be. The warm old room, 



shabby but shaped to a well-worn purpose, was as restful 
as had been his father's isolated happiness on top of 
Chantry Hill. It seemed that all sensible people came at 
last to an appreciation of what really mattered in life 
the simple things which had endured. 

For a few minutes, lulled by the warmth and the 
woman's gentle presence, tired by his day in the open air 
and by many wakeful nights, he nodded on the edge of 
sleep. The lines of fatigue and strain softened, returning 
his face to youth. His hand clenched, uncurled, lay still. 

Clare, watching him, allowed herself a moment's satis- 
faction, and slipped the kidneys under the grill. 



SIMON'S day had not been a good one; in fact it had been 
outstandingly difficult and promised to get worse. 

He lay down on his bed with a large glass of gin in one 
hand; he had been lying there, with successive large glasses 
of gin, for an hour. In the meantime a perfect early 
spring day had deepened to dusty twilight the kind of 
twilight that had once produced in him a strange nostalgic 
excitement; it had seemed in those days to promise so 
much; metropolitan night lay just ahead, and the pulse 
quickened as lights sprang up beyond the trees in the 
park; eyes became brighter, faces more vivid; voices were 
pitched into a new key, tuned for pleasure. There was 
that feeling of exciting things about to be; all over the 
city, pubs and theatres, brothels and clubs, billiard saloons 
and restaurants were opening their doors, and from them 
out in the blue evening came the musky scent of adven- 
ture. The night flowered and blossomed into a million 
possibilities. 

That had been in the past. 
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Now he lay on his bed regarding, with lack-lustre eye, 
the delicate gradations of colour which led the sky from 
day to darkness. 

During the afternoon Penfold had sent for him. 

"Simon," he said, "I've just been to the weekly post- 
mortem/' 

"Nothing good ever comes of that." 

Penfold, who was sallow and dark and possessed of a 
demonic nervous energy, tossed back his troublesome lock 
of black hair and said "Well, I rather think something 
good has emerged for once, and you're certainly the chap 
to handle it. They want us to do a feature on your 
brother." 

"Oh." 

"Can you, d'you think?" 

"I'm less likely to get kicked in the face for trying than 
anyone else is." 

"Isn't he talkative?" 

Simon laughed sourly. 

"Oh. That's not so easy." Penfold looked harrassed. 
He was, Simon was thinking, exactly like an earnest young 
house-master at an advanced school, or the popular con- 
ception of a minor poet, or an unsuccessful novelist. None 
of these similes were remarkably inspired since he had 
been all these things before taking up his present post. 

"Well," he repeated dubiously, "you're obviously the 
one to have a try, don't you think?" 

"The best thing you can do," replied his subordinate 
acidly, "is to give me the order direct, Penny." The 
other's lack of definiteness always riled him. "Because 
you'd have a nasty half hour explaining me away if I 
declined these delicate invitations." He turned to the 
window. "I may as well add that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to take a front seat In the stalls or 
would the circle be safer? and watch young Francis Man- 
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ning, for Instance, trying to get facts out of my brother. 
Or/' he added maliciously, * 'yourself for that matter. 
Peter would take to you like a fish to air/' 

The other cleared his throat, then thought better of 
what he had been going to reply and merely sighed in- 
stead. He was wondering exactly what he should do if 
Simon Lewis became any more unco-operative. The 
trouble was that he was valuable "a valuable member of 
the team." Henry Penfold believed in teams like many 
another man without enough character or talent to stand 
securely by himself. 

"Well,"'- he said,, "that's the situation. It's a bit of a 
rush job really; they want to get it in while the . . . the 
public imagination is still fired." 

"Ah," said Simon. 

"The idea is to substitute him for whoever it is they 
were going to feature next in the 'Men of Action' series." 

"That means Tuesday week." 

"Yes, but you like to get a move on, don't you?" 

"I love it. All right, Penny/don't fret; I'll dish up 
something for you if I have to get him tight in the 
process." 

Penfold looked uncomfortable. "By the way," he said, 
"I, er . . . I'm not sure whether I ought to tell you this, 
but I know you'll, er . . ." 

"Of course." 

"Well, there's been a ... between you and me, a sort 
of official request, as it were, for this programme." 

"Has there? Who from?" 

Penfold waved pallid hands. "My dear fellow, how 
should I know that; it came, as they say, through the 
usual channels from the rough direction of Whitehall." 

"So old Pete has a propaganda value, has he?" 

"Apparently/* 
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"Oh," -said Simon. "I wonder what's behind that. Or 
is it just good for morale?" 

It was not, all the same, an assignment he very much 
relished, although it would quite obviously make a fine 
half-hour's entertainment for the ear of the millions; he 
knew his brother and his brother's granite taciturnity too 
well to suppose that there would be much co-operation; 
and yet some contrary twist in his character rather looked 
forward to the task. And if he failed . . . well, he failed. 
Manning could try. The idea of that golden-haired, in- 
tense young man fluttering amazed hands over Peter's 
unmoving obstinacy fascinated him. He sipped his gin 
and watched the first star prick the dusk, high over the 
rumble of London's traffic. 

No; there was no question of failing. If the official 
world wanted the programme they would of course get 
it even if it meant an order from the War Office. 

A few days ago he would have been prepared to enjoy 
this facet of the matter, but then a few days ago he had, 
for some now inexplicable reason, been jealous of his 
brother. Perhaps in a way he still was, but sympathy had 
crept in surprisingly. He had expected to meet that old 
jolly-good-chap, fine-game-of-rugger, can't-stand-all-this- 
talk character, which was what he remembered (or pos- 
sibly what he had imagined) of Peter. But from that first 
moment when he saw the brown lean figure standing un- 
decided in the hall he had sensed a change. This was not 
the strapping "hearty" he had anticipatednot a strutting, 
maddeningly under-stated Hero of Kasmaan; this was Pete 
with whom he had gone bird-nesting, with whom he had 
fought in the nursery. It was not Pete triumphant after 
a rugger match; it was not Pete belligerent after a 
booze-up with his hearty friends; it was not even Pete who 
despised cleverness. Here was a young man who had been 



hurt out of his sense o security, and Simon was touched 
to sudden sympathy. 

That did not mean that there had been any outward 
and visible sign of amity between them; introspection in 
Simon meant seeking out a sympathetic spirit and talking 
far into the night over some alcoholic drink; introspection 
in Peter meant a further withdrawing into himself; the 
change in him was only to be noticed in longer silences 
and in a less positive attitude towards things in general 
and other people's frailties in particular. 

Simon remembered vividly his brother's return from 
the Carswell luncheon party. By chance they had met in 
the hall. 

"Oh," he had said, "wasn't it fun? You're back early." 

His brother had regarded him in silence for a moment, 
almost as if he wanted to say something profound; the 
searching quality of that stare had been disconcerting: 
it seemed to say "What has happened to my old safe 
values? Where am I?" But the answer had merely been 
"No, it was perfectly bloody. I shouldn't have gone." 

That was a new Peter all the same, and one whom Simon; 
could appreciate. He saw then that what had maddened 
him so unbearably about his brother in the past was his 
positive, confident attitude to life. Presumably it had 
maddened him consistently throughout the years; it was 
the reason why he had so much dreaded that meeting with 
the Hero of Kasmaan; dreaded the comparison which 
must arise between Peter's self-sufficiency and his own 
shell of a life between Peter's certainty and his own in- 
adequacy. 

And there as usualthere, in that concise wordhe was 
back in the welter of his own troubles; they were upon 
him now, demanding that he face them. 

He glanced at his watch. Six-thirty already, and at seven 
he was meeting his wife. 
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She had telephoned the office during the morning. 

"Pet, I must see you. Could we meet?" 

"Of course. What's the trouble?" 

"Oh, it's nothing much. Let's not talk on the 'phone; 
we never could, could we?" 

"True. Let's see. . .'. How about lunch to-morrow?" 

"Well . . . Simon, could it be this evening?" 

"That sounds like an urgent 'nothing much/ " 

She laughed then a tinkling unreal laugh which meant, 
he knew, that she was nervous. 

He said, "All right then, dinner this evening." 

"That'd be lovely." 

"Do I pick you up or do we meet?" 

"We meet. The Cafe Royal at seven." 

So that was that. 

He heaved himself off the bed, finished the gin, and 
went into the bathroom to wash. 

Later, walking down Piccadilly, he tried to recapture 
something of that old excitement, which had once been 
so real to him. He searched the faces carefree or ab- 
sorbed, provocative or curious to find in them some echo 
of the myriad possibilities they had once seemed to offer. 
Perhaps, he thought, it was merely age and experience 
which claimed him with their blunting of the perceptions, 
but he could not discover in those faces anything other 
than the greed, the emptiness, the fleeting happiness or 
misery which each one proclaimed; he could not feel any 
answering excitement in himself. There was no mystery 
so how could there be any adventure? This man was 
prosperous, and his abstracted look meant that he was 
thinking of more money. This woman was old, but the 
mask of youth which she had tried to paint over her sag- 
ging skin showed that she could not accept her age. There 
was no mystery. This woman was a whore. This middle- 
aged gentleman was drunk so early because he was lonely. 
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There was no mystery, or if there was it no longer mat- 
tered; they were all marching together into a pointless 
oblivion, and would be soon forgotten mercifully for- 
gotten. 

Melissa was five minutes late, naturally; she was strictly 
careful to be five minutes late because it was a woman's 
prerogative, a pretty woman's prerogative. 

He noticed at once that she was wearing a new black 
suit; but then there was enough of the feminine in his 
make-up to realize that at all costs she would wear some- 
thing new on this their first meeting since the separation. 

As he had expected, a fierce pang something between 
pain and anger leapt inside him because she was so 
beautiful, so self-assured, and because she had been his. 
Looking at her you would never guess, he thought, at the 
intelligence and the passion which lay beneath; pretty 
women were so misleading. 

"Simon," she said, "this is nice, but you don't look 
well/' Her quick dark eyes appraised him, but, he 
noticed, without tenderness. That flame of anger or pain 
or was it self-pity? flared inside him again. He had 
quite killed all her tenderness; now, because she had loved 
him once, she was on guard; she was determined not to 
let him soften her. And so there was no tenderness in 
that appraisal. 

It struck himand he wondered why it had not done 
so before that she wanted a divorce. The certainty of 
this was so shattering that for a moment, as he escorted 
her up to the bar, he felt sick. 

When they had found a seat he could contain himself 
no longer. But instead of saying "Well" and smiling, 
which would have been sensible, he looked away from 
her and said "It has suddenly occurred to me that you 
probably want a divorce." 

"Oh. Why should you think that?" 



Her voice trembled slightly, and his fear was confirmed. 
'"Because/* he replied, "you have the look of a woman 
about to ask for one." 

"Experience?" she enquired, trying to ease the situation 
for him as she always had. 

"No. Intuition." This, because they had argued about 
it before, was mockery. But he wanted, oh how badly he 
wanted her to deny it; and yet he knew that she would 
not deny it. If he had been gentle and reasonable 
perhaps. After that attack and that mockery no. Thus, 
again and again, he defeated his own ends. 

"You're perfectly right, Simon. I do." 

Mercifully the waiter arrived with their drinks at this 
moment and prevented him answering at once. He was 
thinking "If only I could speak; if only I could say 
"Melissa, I'm in a filthy mess, but I love you; please help 
me/ " But he could never say that now, because she 
would reject him: she might even smile: and if that hap- 
pened. . . . No, it was unthinkable and he must not lay 
himself open to it. 

When the waiter had gone he said "You're . . . you're 
sure, aren't you?" 

She nodded. "Yes I'm sure. Three years is enough time 
to tell; besides we decided that we didn't . . . suit each 
other. Oh, Si, don't look so miserable, pet. I should have 
thought you'd be relieved." 

Of course, of course. What could he expect? Hadn't 
he made it abundantly clear in those moments of frenzy 
that she was not clever enough for him that they had too 
little in common that her friends bored him because they 
preferred Drury Lane to Ibsen, Tchaikovsky to Bach? In 
fact, they had not bored him at all; they had simply ter- 
rified him with their self-assurance and their handsome 
good looks and their calm minds which patiently refused 
to make mountains out of molehills. He would have liked 
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to like themto be liked by them in return; but always he 
felt the need to justify himself, and so, just as he had done 
in childhood, he resorted to that cleverness which damned 
him. 

"Can't you adapt yourself a wee bit, pet?*' Oh how 
often Melissa had said that, "Be a tiny bit more all things 
to all men." 

"Oh God/' he would cry. "All things to all men! The 
failure for character!" 

But even as he said it he had known the hypocrisy of 
his argument; character was the ability to adapt, and yet 
not lose that inner kernel which was yourself. But Melissa 
could not think quickly and his hypocritical argument 
confounded her so that he had ridden on it to triumph, 
arguing her down with high-falutin' lies. 

The memory of it shamed him and he said "Yes, per- 
haps you're right. It wasn't a great success, was it?" 

At least she ought to be given the chance to escape from 
him; he could see that very clearly. How healthy she 
looked now compared with the nervous, almost haggard 
girl who had walked out of the flat six weeks ago. 

He said "You look awfully well/* 

She glanced down at her neat gloves. "It's . . rather 
fun at Madame Bovary's/' 

"At where?" 

"That's what we call the shop. I meet the most fantastic 
women, and they're all terrified of me. Of me!" Her gay 
laugh tinkled out and men turned to stare. "I call myself 
The Guardian of the Gateway of Lost Youth.'* 

After a pause she added "Yes, I think I'm right, Si dear. 
You see . . - I mean the reason I look so well now com- 
pared with . . . with how you last saw me, is because . . /' 
She looked up suddenly. "Because it was a pretty good 
strain living with you, pet. Not bitching or anything, but 
it was/* 
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His face must have twisted because she laid a light hand 
on his arm. "No bitching really] people shouldn't be 
expected to live together for ever until they've had a bit 
of a test, I mean. Well, take us: It was . . . fun at first 
wasn't it?" 

He could not meet her clear dark eyes. "Yes." 
"And then ... Well, I'm not clever, Si, and there's 
no use pretending I am. I simply loathe all those things 
you used to listen to on the radiogram, like scales ham- 
mered out on a harp with a spoon, and I think Tchekov's 
depressing; I mean I can see how clever he is, but I hate 
being depressed at the rate of fifteen shillings a stall." 

Her absurd similes, her breathless little turns of speech, 
clawed at him with sudden nostalgia. He said "Clever! 
Oh my foot," in tones of withering scorn. He clung to 
that one obvious fact that she deserved something better, 
something gayer and more free than the life he had 
offered. Her world was simple, conventional possibly, but 
it held happiness and she had every right to it. 

After a time he managed to say "Are you ... in love 
with somebody else?" 

She shook her head. "Or not that I'm aware of any- 
way/- 
In the end, he thought, she would marry someone like 
Jackie Scott, or that fair young man in the R.A.F. who 
had always gazed at her so dumbly, as if startled. And 
they would have a good time together, dancing and "doing 
a show" and accepting things as they came; yes, accepting 
things, that was the pointnot battling against them all 
the time as he did. 

Later, at "Le Jardin" where they had dined so often 

in the past, he said "And how do we get this divorce? Do 

I have to spend a complicated night playing Racing 

Demon with some strange female in a cheap hotel?" 

Melissa looked vague. "I don't know; I do hope not. 
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Couldn't it be something else, like desertion or incom- 
patibility?" 

Simon said, "Well ask Roy Foster; I've got a feeling 
that Racing Demon works out more neatly in the end/* 

How incredible it was to be sitting there discussing all 
this with her. His life constantly took him by surprise 
because he was not wholly responsible for his own actions; 
things, as has been the case during the last weeks of their 
married life, seemed to run away with him. When he 
had brought them to a standstill this was the kind of situa- 
tion which faced him. It had happened before. 

Melissa said "How's Peter?" 

"Recovering, I imagine; it's never very easy to tell, is 
it?" 

"No," she mused, staring into her coffee-cup. "I can't 
somehow sort of connect the Peter I know with all that 
the newspapers and so on." 

He glanced at her; here it was again, the sharp intel- 
ligence which knew, though she had not even seen him, 
that something had changed. Women were so damnably 
misleading. Who would have thought that intelligence 
of any sort lurked behind that blank beautiful mask- 
behind the blank voice of London West One. 

She added "Have you been to the News Reels? They've 
got his name plastered all over the Cameo!" 

"No." 

"Let's go then. Let's go and see if Pete's photogenic, 
shall we?" 

So, after dinner, they went to the News Cinema and sat 
in the hot darkness watching Donald Duck, and four 
extremely unfunny men throwing furniture at each other. 
After the News itself there was a roll of drums and across 
the screen fluttered a Union Jack in a high wind. Upon 
it there grew the name "Lewis." 

Melissa said "Goodness, I didn't know . - . I mean . . ." 
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The voice of the commentator boomed forth, drowning 
whatever she had been going to say. 

"Out of the silence which surrounds the return of Cap- 
tain Peter Lewis to this country, British Lion brings you 
exclusive pictures: The Homecoming of a Hero." 

Elms over a misty English landscape. An aeroplane 
swooping in to land. 

"At Shellingford, Oxfordshire, this brave man is 
sneaked into the country before the eyes of a handful of 
people. The country as a whole would have liked to wel- 
come him, but that was not to be," 

The door of the plane opening and Lewis standing in 
it, peering out expressionless. 

"He looks ill," said Melissa. "Doesn't he?" 

Simon grunted. He was collecting data for his feature, 
and yet a small portion of his brain was feeling for some- 
thing else, for an understanding of something else. How 
fantastic it was anyway to see old Pete going through all 
the stereotyped motions of an important personage arriv- 
ing home. 

Here he was being jostled across the aerodrome. Here 
he was shaking hands with an old army type. Here he 
was smiling dubiously at a major civil servant. 

The commentator said "But was this secrecy enough? 
Within five minutes of setting foot on English soil Captain 
Lewis was fired at, and only escaped with his life by a 
hair's breadth." 

Some particularly go-ahead camera man had taken a 
swift picture looking out from the hall towards the glass 
door and the car beyond. All that could be seen was a 
sudden stir of the retinue, a cowering away, a rush of those 
behind to see what was happening. Then a swift transi- 
tion to the shattered door and first-aid being administered 
to the porter. A glimpse of Lewis's face as the car slid 
away. 
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"But that/' said the commentator, "was not all. To 
the man in the street Captain Lewis came home a few 
hours later." 

There burst upon the screen a wide angle shot of the 
pandemonium in Waterloo Station. 

In spite of himself Simon said "Grippm!" 

Melissa said "But . . /' 

"Perhaps a little of what this young man means to John 
Citizen is contained in these pictures of his reception at 
Waterloo." 

And here, through a telephoto lens, was Lewis, pale 
and exhausted, swept and held by the surging crowd. 

Melissa said "Poor Peter. Did he tell you?" 

Simon shook his head. 

"How like him." 

Now, to the rescue came the police; and now the small 
cortege Sergeant, hero, and grubby urchin bearing a suit- 
casemoved down the platform. Close-up of old lady in 
tears. Shot of cheering mob, of urchin refusing tip, of 
flash-bulbs flaring, of Lewis's face at the carriage window, 
haggard and weary, of the train moving out. 

But that was not all. The scene shimmered and 
changed. A cinematic sun was sinking into black clouds 
beyond the vast arid wastes of the desert. The pipe-line 
swept away into illimitable distance. A soldier stood on 
guard silhouetted against the dramatic sky. 

"Meanwhile," said the commentator, "the world waits 
and wonders. And over Kasmaan scene of Lewis's heroic 
journey there is ... silence." 

"Whew!" said Melissa. 

They felt their way out into the fresh night air. 

She added "Aren't I a ninny? I feel quite moved/' 
Simon had been momentarily moved himself but could 
not admit it. He said "There's something worrying Pete/* 

"He seemed so ill, so sort of old," 
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Then, after a pause, she looked up frowning. "Whatll 
he do, Si? What do people do after all this sort o fanfare? 
One never hears." 

Simon said "I don't know what hell do/' 

Melissa sighed. "That's what's such hell, I think. 
Things are wonderful or exciting or ... well, like we 
were. And then they go all wrong and they stop being 
wonderful, and . . ." She paused, still frowning. 

"Philosophy, Mel?" He mocked her because what she 
was saying touched him too nearly. 

"No," she said. "Honestly, Si. Anti-climax that's what 
I'm getting at. How flat Peter must feel now it's all over; 
things like that don't happen twice." 

Was she, he wondered, implying that the happiness they 
had shared together would not occur again? He glanced 
at the beautiful face childish in pre-occupation. 

For a moment hope surged inside him; perhaps after 
all he had not driven her from him; perhaps, if only he 
could say it now "Forgive me, Mel. Bear with me. I do 
love you" everything would be all right; everything 
would be as it was once more. 

As it was! The bickering, the senseless jealousy? 

No, no. The first happiness, all the enchantment of 
loving. 

And where did that lead in this case? It led, or so 
surely, back to the jealousy to the rows and the misery 
and the strain beginning to show on that lovely, loved 
face. 

"No," he thought, "the canker is in me. I have no right 
to hope. She must get away." 

And, looking at her as she frowned over this problem 
of change and decay, he saw that her thoughts were not 
of him. 

"The thing is," she said suddenly, "that you've got to 
have enough guts or something to see you over the anti- 
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climaxes. After all most of life is just . . . sort of living, 
isn't it?" 

The clear voice, childish in preoccupation, struck a cold 
mourning bell in his heart. 



LEWIS had slept at last: a whole night of deep slumber, 
and his dreams, in that he remembered snatches of them, 
had been mere shadows of those horribly real nightmares 
which had haunted him nightly for weeks past. And he 
awoke to a brilliant morning of blue sky and high white 
cloud firm shapes of cloud sailing grandly in from the 
south. It was a morning remembered from childhood, 
when, on the first day of his holidays, he had become 
aware of waking to his own room once more * . . the clear 
sky and the clouds, and later the hot smell of melting 
asphalt, and his sandshoes leaving an imprint down St 
Leonards Avenue. 

He felt disassociated from Lewis who had made that 
hardly credible journey to Kasmaan: from Lewis who had 
been mobbed on Waterloo Station: from Lewis who, con- 
sumed in introspection, had been for ever pursued by the 
racket of Camel wheels across the bright desert. 

Naturally an experience of that sort unsettled you, but 
brooding over it was never the way back to sense. He 
could not, it was true, quite adjust himself to a detached 
view of those sixteen pathetic bundles lying around their 
shattered vehicles, but he told himself again that brood- 
ing over it was not reasonable; he was, after all, an army 
officer of some experience. Too much brooding, as he 
well knew, led you to the persuasive psychiatrist, the com- 
mandeered country house, the occupational therapy and 
the discussion groups. 
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There were other things In life, and the fatal course 
was to lose sight of them. 

Mrs Lewis hurried into the kitchen after breakfast and 
said "You noticed of course; he's quite changed. I'm so 
relieved." Her long face was suffused with pleasure, and 
Clare was happy to share it with her. There could not, in 
any case, be much wrong with the world on such a morn- 
ing. 

The two women did the washing up together. 

"I was really beginning to fear," his mother said, "that 
something might have happened to his ... Well, what 
with the sun and so on, some people have gone really 
quite peculiar. We used to. know a charming man called 
Denvers when we were in Quetta, and he . . ." 

The voice rattled on. Sparrows were arguing out in the 
shrubbery. Gulls wheeled against the bright sky and 
turned seaward, gliding effortlessly. 

". . . never the same again, and of course his poor wife 
had to cover up a lot of awkward situations . , ." 

Even the policemen were festive on such a morning, 
Clare noticed. One of them was mending the puncture 
in her son's bicycle. 

"Now," said Mrs Lewis, "I've suggested he take you 
both up on the downs this afternoon; I know you've been 
wanting to go, and you do him good, Clare dear, I'm sure 
of it . . ." The pale eyes were positively warm. 

"But what about supper?" 

"We can have eggs for supper; you don't get out 
enough, and it really is lovely up there." 

This was obviously all arranged; she had set her mind 
on it, and clamped shut with determination. It was the 
kind of organizing which had been largely instrumental 
in driving Colonel Lewis out of the house. "But then, 
as Simon had once said, "you're so much more a colonel's 
wife than father's a colonel." 
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"Don't be absurd/' she had replied. "You're just talk- 
ing for effect." 

Both remarks were equally true. 

"You must take tea/' she said. "I shall be going over 
to Sandford with Mrs Blaydon, so it all fits nicely, doesn't 

it?" 

She wandered away out into the hall. "I really must 
get those tiles replaced; Peter and Simon dug them out 
when they were little. Oh, years ago." 

There came the sound of the telephone receiver being 
lifted, the burr of the dial. 

"Hullo. Cecilia? Eleanor here; I've been thinking 
about what we were saying last night, and you know I'm 
sure we'd better have the Assembly Rooms as we did last 
year/' 

It was evident that her son's metamorphosis had lifted 
a weight from Mrs Lewis's mind. Denbeigh Regis, too 
long left untended, was going to receive an extra share 
of administrative attention. Her husband had once said, 
in a moment of unusual exasperation, "My dear, you 
should be on the staff.'* 

Lewis sat in the corner of the garden writing his report. 
Now, for this new, detached viewpoint, the correct lan- 
guage came easily; he could even take a certain humorous 
pleasure in its absurd understatement, 

"I reasoned that it was not possible for me to disguise 
myself as a native, and resolved to retain my uniform and 
my badges of rank, to go unarmed except for my revolver 
which I would hide, and to rely on the power of Falk- 
land's name to see me out of any untoward situations. 

"I therefore buried the tommy gun, the ammunition 
and the binoculars. I made up the haversack with as 
many of the emergency ration packs as I could carry. I 
hung four of the six water-bottles on to my belt and in- 



eluded the other two in the haversack with the remainder 
of the first-aid box. 

"My wound which I had dressed and bandaged was 
more painful now, but not bleeding very much. 

"I selected the three maps I should need and burned 
the others. Then I started walking." 

He bit the end of his pen and stared thoughtfully at a 
robin which was regarding him from one of the apple 
trees. 

Of course he had been a fool to start there and then. 
The sun was at its most brutal, and the sensible thing 
would have been to rest until evening. But no, he could 
not wait; he could not bear the proximity of that scene 
of carnage; he walked. 

"I made good progress approx. three miles in the first 
hourover firm ground; but the terrain soon changed to 
a type of lava rock which was jagged underfoot and hard 
going. I kept a course parallel to, and about a mile from 
the pipe-line. 

"At 14.00 hours I thought it wise to rest, found a 
slightly overhanging cleft in the rock, and stayed there 
until sunset." 

The robin flew down from the tree and took up position 
on top of a nearby rose bush. 

Lewis could remember every minute he had spent lying 
in the uncomfortable, natural oven of that cleft. There 
had been shade there admittedly, though little other com- 
fort. There had also been time to think and to study the 
map. 

He saw, for instance, that the pipe-line did not run in 
a direct line to Kasmaan, but curved in order to avoid a 
rocky outcrop grandiosely called Mount Hadril. He saw 
that his shortest route lay west of Nabriz, along the top 
of the Dereja Depression to Hadril, thence over the 
"Mountain" to his objective. The nearest water, where 



there would of course be a settlement, was forty miles 
along this way at a place called Kut. If he could get there 
before the heat of the morrow he might be able to com- 
mandeer a horse or a camel by bluff or by strategic use 
of the magic word "Falkland." He might even be able 
to rest in comfort. 

And now to write in a few sentences all the footsore, 
aching misery of that plan put to the test; now to sum 
up in, say, three words how his torn leg had pulsed and 
blazed and reached out all over the rest of his body with 
sharp claws. The wound became a living entity, an enemy 
quite separate from himself, a parasite clamped to the 
lower thigh which hourly grew heavier with the blood it 
sucked. Yes, a monstrous leech. Now to catch, between 
two commas, that stumbling over the jagged lava slope 
which had manipulated itself into all the intricate patterns 
of corrosion. How the water-bottles had bumped against 
him with each step. How the haversack had wrenched at 
his shoulders. How the corporal's blood, which had 
soaked his shirt, and dried in the sun, now softened with 
cold sweat, sticking to him obscenely. How his own 
shadow cast before him by a ripe full moon had shortened, 
had slid to one side, had dropped wearily behind. Then 
the lava ended and there was deep damnable sand then 
clean rock then shale then (he could have wept) cor- 
roded lava once more. 

No. He pulled himself together, realizing too well the 
trap into which memory would coerce him. He wrote: 
"I resolved to reach Kut (M.R. 014209 West Derej) by 
sunrise the following morning. I started at 1900 hours. 
The going was extremely uneven. I reached my objective, 
having covered a distance of forty miles, at 0900, some 
three hours later than I had intended, I was too exhausted 
to walk another yard. 



"I found the settlement burned to the ground and the 
well fouled by dead bodies." 

He smiled as he wrote this: fifteen neat little words to 
capture all that frustration, misery, exhaustion, fury . . . 
Oh, he had forgotten now just what emotions wracked 
him at the sight of the roofless huts, the charred beams, 
the bloated corpses stuffed into fresh water. 

"I selected one of the less ruined houses and lay dowia 
to sleep." 

Sleep had come for perhaps an hour. Then, unwill- 
ingly, he awoke to the pulsing of his right thigh; the 
bandage had slipped and the wound was suppurating 
thickly. Moreover fleas had sought him out and were 
feasting. For a time he sat there, the heat throbbing 
around him, the raw gash in his side tearing at his nerves, 
and he wondered for the first time whether it would not 
have been preferable to die with the others. For hours 
he lay awake, haunted by doubts and mocked by that 
terrible reproach: that he, personally, had been respon- 
sible for the death of his men. An old General behind 
a desk had said "Speed is important"; had said ''Don't be 
too fussy, but take all reasonable precautions." They were 
only empty words; the action, the responsibility, did not 
connect with them. There was no avoiding it: he, by 
carelessness or lack of forethought or impatience or 
bravado, had killed those men, and had killed them un- 
necessarily. They stood before him in that deserted hut, 
which throbbed with the impact of merciless sunlight; he 
gazed again into the doll's blue eyes of Lance-Corporal 
Adams who had been so popular with the women; he saw 
again the evil little flames licking up from Sergeant 
Bourne's bare arms. He wished passionately fever already 
clutching at his faculties perhaps that he had died with 



Later he forced his mind away from these thoughts* 



concentrating fiercely on the doubtful present. The next 
water lay fifty miles to the north-east at Raoul, a good 
thirty miles off his shortest route to Kasmaan, But 
whereas Kasmaan meant Falkland and duty, Raoul meant 
water and life; there was no alternative. 

"I used some of my precious water to wash the wound 
which I then padded with neat antiseptic. After this I 
slept again. Then, when I had eaten, I set out once more, 
marching by compass on a bearing of fifty-two degrees. 
The time was 1830. I reckoned that I might reach Raoul 
in two days. 

How absurd that looked written in black and white. 
He had actually reached Raoul five days later, uncon- 
scious, nearly blind, raving and covered in sores. There 
were maggots crawling in the wound. 

The robin had now approached to within a yard of his 
foot; it cocked its head on one side and stared curiously 
for a full minute until Mrs Lewis hurrying across the 
lawn frightened it away. 

"Lovely/' she said. "Isn't it just perfect? There's a 
daffodil out under the cherry tree." 

He looked up, smiling. 

"I haven't a moment because I'm going over to Sand- 
ford with Margaret Blaydon, and you know how she hates 
to be, kept waiting. I just came to say that Clare's thrilled 
at the idea of a trip up to the downs, and I've arranged 
for you to have an early lunch. The little boy gets back 
from his curious school at midday." 

She looked so exactly as he always remembered her 
active, poised on the brink of some expedition, essentially 
well-bred but excited to be up and doing that he couldn't 
help laughing. 

"You aren't by any chance trying to marry me off to 
that nice harmless woman, are you?" he enquired. 

She laughed also, that clear laugh, and stooped to pull 



out a budding dandelion. "Of course not. I wouldn't 
wish you on any girl, my dear; you'd never be at home; 
you're too restless." 

Since her haste was obviously not so very great he said 
"What happened with Simon and Melissa?" 

His mother snorted. "Selfish, that's what she is, like 
so many of them these days." She swooped upon another 
dandelion. 

"Si wouldn't be much fun to live with." 

"Men," she replied, straightening, "aren't fun to live 
with; that's one of the things a girl has to face. There 
now, it's a quarter-past." She smiled, and still clutching 
the weeds in a gloved hand sailed away across the lawn 
tall, erect, slightly unfashionable as always, but a born 
commander of respect. 

And, naturally, it was all as she had organized it: there 
was an early lunch, the small boy chattering and restless 
with excitement: Clare really did seem pleased at the 
prospect of an afternoon in the country: and the weather, 
as if not daring to disobey, stayed fair. 

They drove up the steep zig-zag road and left the neat 
huddle of the town behind them. 

"I like policemen," Clare said, "and they're awfully 
kind, but it is rather nice not to be encircled all the time." 

Johnny said "He mended my bicycle. Did you see?" It 
felt pretty good to be the only boy in the school who had 
a constable to mend your punctures and a hero to take 
you for picnics. He had been told not to ask questions, 
but knew from experience that Captain Lewis was in- 
clined to back him up. "It said in the papers about you 
being wounded. Did it hurt?" 

"Johnny . ." began his mother, but the man smiled 
at her and said "Yes, it hurt," 

"Was it bad?" 
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"No, not very. I just let it get dirty. That made it 
bad." 

"Can I see it some time?" 

"Johnny!" 

"Perhaps." 

"Oh no/' she protested. "I'm sorry, but even the fond- 
est mamma has to draw a line somewhere. You're not 
to ask personal questions." 

"But don't you see," said Lewis, "it does him good to 
know that wounds mustn't get dirty." 

"Yes, but asking to see it." 

He laughed. 

The, boy, a trifle subdued but intent on information, 
said "How did it get well again then? Did you clean it?" 

His mother glanced away at the sunlit valley below, 
disassociating herself from this behaviour. 

"No, an old man cleaned it for me." 

"Like Doctor Sutton?" 

He laughed again. "Yes, but far cleverer." 

Clare said "Now be careful; he's my son, and I'm re- 
sponsible. That'll get back." 

"To old S?" 

"Certainly." 

"No it won't ; will it, Frog?" 

"What?" 

"You won't tell anyone what I said just then about an 
old black man being cleverer than Doctor Sutton?" 

"Of course I won't." 

He half turned, glancing at the flushed face. **Word 
of honour?" 

"Word of honour/' chanted the small boy passionately. 

Lewis smiled at the woman beside him. "You see?" 

"My goodness I do/' she replied, but she was smiling 
too. "It's my turn now: did a black man . . ." 

"Wog," said the voice from the back seat, 
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". . . really cure your wound?" 

"Yes; stuck some vile smelling stuff like treacle on it.'* 

He swung the car off the main road into a narrow lane 
between high banks. 

The small boy said "Where are we going?" 

"To a place called Foxhole/* 

"Is there a fox's hole there?" 

"Probably." 

As far back as he could remember there had been pic- 
nics in that sheltered gully which faced due southwest 
and sloped away towards the sea. On this particular after- 
noon it was full of sunlight, and above the soft tops of the 
trees that sprawled away down the hillside the valley lay 
in a haze of silvery green and the rich purple of woods 
where fat buds thickened into summer. It was quiet too. 
The wind sighed overhead, but in the small combe not a 
grass nor a twig stirred. A rich warmth seemed to press 
up from the earth, and there was the sweet smell of growth. 

They settled in a hollow on the side of the down, 
spreading ground-sheets and mackintoshes on the damp 
grass. 

The small boy wandered away to find a fox-hole. 

Lewis lay back and sighed. 

Clare said "This is perfect. I'm so glad we came." 

"Forgive me in advance if I fall asleep." 

"Of course. I should think you need it." 

"Last night was my first good one for ... oh, for weeks." 

"You certainly seem . . . better this morning. Your 
mother is so pleased." 

He nodded, closing his eyes. "One can't go on worry- 
ing about things for ever." 

She watched his lean face in repose, and she was frown- 
ing. 

"Simon can," he added, "but I can't." 
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She said "People lose their sense of .proportion some- 
times; it's very easy, I've done it." 

He opened one eye and looked at her. "I shouldn't 
have thought you'd ever lose your sense of proportion." 

"I'd hate to give the impression that I did. The main 
thing is not to show all these things to the world, don't 
you think? That's why I admire your mother so much." 

"Because she hides what she feels?*' 

"Yes. It's wonderful to be like that." 

He considered this. "Maybe," he conceded. "As long 
as you don't let it run away with you." 

"You mean, as long as you keep a firm hold on what you 
really believe." 

"Yes." After a pause he added, "People get so het-up 
hiding their feelings that they . . . they manage to con- 
vince themselves; they lose sight of what really matters." 

Gently she said "And what does 'really matter?" 

He waved a brown hand. "This. Simplicity. People. 
You looking after your son. Little things . . ." 

She plucked a stem of grass and examined it, frowning. 
"Some big things matter too, don't they?" 

"Such as?" 

"Well . . . ideas, or ... I mean take that man Falkland 
you were talking about . . ." 

Lewis opened both eyes and sat up, propping himself 
on one elbow. She was ashamed of herself for breaking 
his blessed relaxation. 

"What about him?" 

"Oh . . ." She shrugged. "I don't know. I can never 
argue straight." 

"Nonsense. You mean that you think a man like Falk- 
land, sticking by those wretched wogs of his, matters more 
than anything I mentioned." 

She saw suddenly what had happened; she saw that he 
had In a sense been arguing only to convince himself; she 
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saw that for this reason the question he had just put to 
her was very important to him. 

"Don't you?" he pressed. 

"Oh, perhaps not. I know what you're driving at when 
you talk about the little things; they do go on; they're 
. . . constant, as it were." 

He laughed uneasily. "Don't hedge; it doesn't suit you." 

She gave up, and sighed. "All right then; yes I do think 
what you told me about Major Falkland is ... more 
worthwhile." 

"Than you or me, or even Frog there?" 

"I don't know." She shook her head, and he noticed 
how fine the brown hair was, glinting in the sunlight. 
She looked away suddenly towards her son busy rootling 
in a rabbit warren. Beyond the tree-tops and the misty 
valley the sea shimmered dazzlingly. "I don't know," she 
repeated. "I've often thought . . ." 

"What?" He seemed to be searching her face for the 
answer. The fixity of the stare troubled her. 

"There's something rather wonderful about that other 
side of people. I mean there are two sides, aren't there?" 

He smiled. "Are there?" 

"Yes. One which belongs to the things you talk about: 
homes and .Children and the countryside and . . /' She 
waved expressive hands, including the quiet dale and the 
sea beyond. "And then suddenly, when you'd think they'd 
be happy with what they've got, they ... they more or 
less give it all up for some idea like your Falkland did." 

She paused, embarrassed by so much talk to a man she 
hardly knew. 

"I mean," she concluded determinedly, "isn't that what 
just about saves mankind . . . every now and again." 

"Separates us from the animals?" 

"Yes. Like . . . well, Scott's Expeditions, or some of the 
things people do during wars. They . . . make you feel 
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that after all there's a hope for us that we aren't all self- 
ishness/' 

"Some people would say they're a useless waste of life 
or of energy anyway." 

"Yes; but they aren't are they?" She was so in earnest 
now that she had forgotten the possible lack of wisdom 
in arguing thus with this particular man. "You don't 
think that, or you wouldn't . * .*' 

Their eyes met and held, 

"You were going to say that I wouldn't have made that 
damn-fool journey; I wouldn't have killed sixteen decent 
men." 

She caught her breath, falling dizzily back to a sense of 
reality. "I'm sorry." 

"Why should you be sorry?" He turned away, looking 
at the little boy so intent on some adventure of his own 
among the rabbit holes. 

"I didn't know," she said. "About the men, I mean." 
She saw for the first time at that moment the deeps and 
pitfalls which might lie behind his nervousness. 

Lewis, watching her son, was aware of yet another 
change of view-point. It was as though the problem in- 
side him revolved occasionally, revealing a new facet, 

Hewitson, in the train, had paused at the door of the 
compartment to say "Has it ever struck you that we don't 
matter, either of us, compared with that fellow?" And 
now this gentle woman whom he admired for her calm 
and her simple forthrightness had said "Yes I do think 
what you told me about Major Falkland is more worth- 
while." And he himself had completed it. "Than you or 
me, or even Frog there." 

That, surely, was the truth; and what she had said 
about duality in man was the truth too; it was through 
the renunciation of his little comforts and his little safety 
that he achieved greatness. 
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And yet that comfort and that safety as typified by his 
father's retreat to Chantry Hill or her own lovely smile- 
were so desirable, so much required in a world at odds 
with itself. 

The moment of action stepped a pace nearer, and now 
for the first time he was aware of it. The awareness chilled 
him; he didn't want action; he wanted the quietness and 
the sunshine, the child playing happily by himself, the 
wood-pigeons conversing placidly among the fat-budded 
trees. 

So, moved and uneasy, he stood up. The small boy saw 
him and shouted out "Look, look, I've found the fox's 
hole. Come and see." 

Lewis smiled down at Clare. "Can we have tea soon; 
I'm thirsty/' 

She understood this grasping at ordinary things, and 
she could play the game better than most people. After 
all she had had a great deal a long eight years of expe- 
rience. She replied "Yes, I'll sort it out; you go and an- 
swer some more questions." 

He sauntered across to the rabbit warren. 

"There," said Johnny. "I'd say that's a fox's hole, 
wouldn't you?" 

"Shouldn't wonder. They call it an 'earth/ " 

"Why?" 

"Because it's made of earth." 

"Oh. Will you come up the hill with me?" 

"If you like." 

"What's at the top?" 

"All sorts of things I expect." He was worried by what 
the woman had said worried because he agreed with her 
and did not wish to acknowledge it; he felt that his new- 
found peace of mind was in some way threatened. 

Johnny said "That's why I like hills/ 7 

"Why, Frog?" 
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"Because of what's at the top, you see.*' 

"That's a good idea/' 

They stumped up the grassy slope, the small boy breath- 
Ing fiercely to show what a climb it was, "I expect we 
ought to be roped together," he said. "Do you think so?" 

Lewis said "Sometimes it's safer not in case of an av- 
alanche." 

The boy regarded the gentle hillside with an experi- 
enced eye. "Looks to me as though there might easily be 
an ... be one, don't you think?" 

"Easily." 

Clare watched them, glancing up from time to time 
over the picnic basket. There was something touching 
about the difference in their sizes, about the little boy's 
energetic clambering, all arms and legs, and the man's 
easy stride. But she was angry with herself for stumbling 
so clumsily into Lewis's placid contentment. What did 
it matter if it was false; that was of absolutely no impor- 
tance. The point was that he had been relaxing at last 
after so many sleepless nights, so many days of ... of she 
didn't know quite what. Sixteen men had been killed* 
and his wound had been healed by a black man. No, she 
could not grasp what he had experienced, but the relaxa- 
tion had been obvious and heaven-sent, and she had blun- 
dered over it in the hobnailed boots of some petty 
argument. She was angry with herself. 

Johnny was in a state of wild excitement on their re- 
turn. He came running down the slope calling out 
"Mummy, mummy, guess what's on top? Three guesses. 
Oh do." And he collapsed into a panting heap on the 
rugs. 

"Three guesses." 

"A house?" 

"No, no. Something exciting." 

"A lake?" 
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"No, much more exciting/' 

He was so like his father when he was eager that she 
glanced away. He wriggled on his stomach like a snake. 
"Something huge and exciting/' 

Lewis joined them smiling. "We've let ourselves in for 
a walk after tea/' he said. 

"One more guess/' 

"I don't know. A castle/' 

"No. It's an aerodrome, mummy, and there's no one 
there." 

Lewis said "It's Fernham Hill one of the war-time 
ones/' 

Clare said "Oh. Oh I see/' 

It was only then that he remembered that her husband 
had been in the Air Force and had been killed. 

Her son, however, was determined. "It's huge, 9 ' he 
prattled on, "and there's nobody there, not one single per- 
son. We can go all over it." 

Later, while she was packing their tea things, Lewis 
sent the boy up to the car with some rugs, and said "We 
... If you'd rather not go up there to Fernham , . /' 

She smiled her warm smile. "Why not? It just shook 
me a little when he said it. I'm not that much of a fool." 
She strapped the basket. "As a matter of fact I've never 
minded a bit of nostalgia on the quiet." 

The early spring afternoon was sliding quickly into 
golden evening. The sun dipped towards the sea, and the 
coastline, headland upon receding headland, was dark 
against the glitter. The late light slanted across, throw- 
ing small details into prominence. Each molehill cast its 
shadow now, each stone on the rough lane. 

At the top of the slope they came to a dispersal point, 
the circle of concrete encroached upon by dead weeds of 
last summer. Along the hedgerow dannert wire coiled 



and writhed, red with rust. Before them a runway leapt 
across the face of the down. 

They stood regarding it in silence. 

The small boy ran away to the left calling * 'There are 
houses, mummy. Look." 

Following more slowly she said "Fernharn Hill, did you 
say?" 

"Yes." 

"People hated being here, I can't think why; it must 
have been lovely in the summer." 

"It's seven miles or more to Denbeigh, and there's no 
village anywhere nearby." 

They passed the neat taps and pipes of a fuelling point. 
Clare paused, bending to read the marking. "Heavy bomb- 
ers," she said. "I suppose they were Coastal." 

"That's remarkably technical of you." 

She smiled again, gazing away across the flat wastes of 
the aerodrome. "Not really. I worked in so many of 
them; they're all roughly the same." 

"Oh, you mean you were in the R.A.F.?" 

She nodded. "Signals. That's how I met Johnny," She 
kicked at a pebble, and added "It was just like this; Stock 
Lane, perhaps you knew it?" 

He shook his head. 

They came to a huddle of huts, creeping for camouflage 
beneath a meagre spinney of beeches. 

"Crew Room," she said. "And that'd be Control." 

Her son darted out of the nearest hut waving something. 
"Look what I've found." 

It was a sergeant's chevrons, muddy and frayed and yet 
strangely personal. The man and the woman looked at it 
doubtfully; it seemed, in the golden calm of the evening, 
too much of what had been; it brought the past too close. 

The small boy stuffed it into his pocket and ran on 
ahead once more. 
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They peered into the hut. A farmer had kept bags of 
fertiliser there, and sheep had taken shelter from some 
gale. The windows were mostly smashed. . A tin locker, 
too bent for removal, lay in one corner, and on a rough 
home-made bench nailed to the wall men had carved or 
scrawled for posterity: "J.P., Taff, Jones Was Here, Wot 
No Rissoles." Torn between realities, they did not speak, 
but turned back to the sunshine. 

Clare said "How sad this is." 

He agreed, but replied "Oh, not necessarily; I suppose 
the sad thing is that it should ever have been built in the 
first place." 

She sighed. "To me it has a kind of mood of its own- 
as a place, I mean." 

He understood. It was there, pressing closely against 
them; a memory of endeavour in the days when there had 
been something to fight for, something to bind people 
together; a memory of comradeship, of hard work well 
done, of youth and death. Yes, it had, as she said, a sad- 
ness, a character of its own. 

Lewis said "What's that? That tall thing?" 

"Parachute store. They hang them, you know, for in- 
spection." 

They walked on, the boy scampering ahead like a dog- 
finding things, examining them, turning away towards 
something new. 

It was funny, Clare thought, how all this was nearly im- 
personal now. It reminded her more of other people and 
other things not, as she had expected, of Johnny and 
their time together. Yes, that was strange. The sadness 
she felt so acutely was for something .fine and noble which 
had walked and laughed here, which had hated the place 
or grown to like it. She said "Yes, I do mean what I said 
down there about . . . about those two sides to people. I 
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wasn't quite sure what I was talking about then, but I 
know now." 

Lewis said "I know too. It was here, wasn't it?" 

"It is here," she replied. "Now. For me at any rate/* 

They paused, staring out across the hill-top where those 
purposeful concrete tracks were bordered by placid fields 
of plough waiting for spring to come in earnest. 

He glanced at her after a while, and said "Just before 
I left him Falkland said to me ... I can't remember his 
words, but something like Teople don't take to idealists, 
Lewis. They trample on them/ Something of that sort; 
and then he said 'But somewhere in the trampling process 
the ideals may become facts. That's what one hopes for/ " 

She did not reply. 

"I think he was right/' 

"Yes, I think he was. There's more to it than that 
though/' 

They strolled on, their shadows long before them. 

Clare said "Yes, there's more to it. I ... I don't want to 
be personal . . /* 

"We are being personal/' 

"Yes, I suppose we are. I don't believe in producing 
my husband; in fact, you're the first person I've spoken 
to about him really, I mean for years/' 

A little flock of seagulls rose off the plough beside the 
run-way and mounted on a flurry of wings, gold in the late 
sunlight. After a while she said, "People make themselves 
through that sort of thing. You see Johnny was afraid of 
flying: not at first, but later on when ... so many of his 
friends were killed. He got tired; they were short of pi- 
lots then, as you know, and . . . Well, I suppose he never 
told anyone else. But I knew and every day I used to see 
him going out in spite of what he felt. I saw him grad- 
ually breaking up, you see, and naturally I tried to stop 
him. 
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"But he said 'No.' He said that it was only his nerve 
which was going, and if he gave way to it he would lose 
his self-respect. He said ... he didn't need to say; we both 
knew that there wasn't much future in the job he was 
doing, and that it would be no fun to lose your self-re- 
spect as well as your life." 

She broke off suddenly. "Oh heavens, how melodra- 
matic it all sounds now." 

Gently he said "I don't think so. After all we're talking 
about something which . . . which the tongue-tied English 
don't generally approach. Anyway only sour old men and 
intellectual prigs like Simon are frightened of sentiment. 
Go on." 

"There's no more. He was killed, you see; they all 
were, every single one of them; but he . . ." She spread 
her hands. "He kept what I believe they call his integrity 
pompous word, but I mean it." 

They walked on in silence. 

Ahead of them the little boy stood quiet and still for a 
moment in the middle of the run-way. The small figure 
with its shadow was in some way lonely, concrete march- 
ing away to a point of perspective on either side of him. 

They both looked up and saw him at the same moment, 
both stopped and watched. And then, as if the atmosphere 
and the deserted sadness of the place had drawn them to- 
gether, they glanced at each other and their eyes held. 

Lewis said "It's funny how you meet people, isn't it?" 
"Yes," she looked away, back to her son. "I'm . . . glad 
we ..." 

"Met?" 

She nodded. 

The small boy turned and ran back towards them. He 
was tired now. He said "It's too big, Mummy. We're 
lost. It's too big." He wedged his small body between the 
adult legs. Something had frightened him. 
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Lewis said "You're dead right, Frog. Much too big. n 
And he lifted the child on to his shoulder. "Come on, 
let's go home, shall we?" 

An arm around his neck, the boy said "It goes on and 
on and on, doesn't it?" 

The man nodded. 

Clare said "I see the connection; I nearly missed it 
though." 

"What connection?" 

"Johnny and Falkland." 

"Me and who?" piped the boy. 

"Not you, Frog. Quiet." 

"The point is," she said eagerly, "that when you get 
involved in something really important, you sort of have 
a duty to it. If you don't go through with it, you ... of 
course he was right; you lose your self-respect," 

The moment when he must act stepped up to Lewis's 
side; he could feel it walking a pace behind him. He be- 
gan to see where all that agonyall that going over things 
in his headhad been leading him; the inevitability of 
it was staggering. Brooding on this he was silent and 
withdrawn for the rest of their walk back to the car. In 
some inexplicable way those sixteen bodies sprawling be- 
side the pipe-line had become, in a flash, part of his life; 
he could accept them now without horror and without 
that sense of personal guilt which had so haunted him. 

But, as yet, action did not put its hand on his shoulder; 
he could not quite see where his course lay. 

They drove back to the town without exchanging more 
than a few words. The small boy, in his tiredness, was no 
longer talkative either; he lay back in the seat and sang 
quietly to himself, playing with the chevrons. 

The sun dipped into the sea, and, in a moment it 
seemed, was gone. A clear golden glow suffused the sky, 
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touched the few high clouds with its light but left the 
earth cold. 

At "Fernbank," Clare and her son climbed out, laden 
with rugs and the picnic basket. Lewis drove round to 
the garage, locked up, collected his letters from the police- 
man on duty there, and went through the shrubbery to 
the front door. 

His mind, full of half-formed ideas/ and a little dazed 
by the implications of all that had been said, did not at 
first grasp who it was that stood talking to a constable in 
the porch. When he was a yard or two away the man 
turned. 

Strangely Lewis was almost unsurprised. It seemed im- 
possible that he could have expected this moment, and 
yet, with its coming, certainty seized him. He was sud- 
denly afraid of what was going to happen. 

Hewitson said "Oh, there you are." His bony face was 
paler than it had been at their last meeting all deep shad- 
ows in the dead light of early evening. 

Together they stepped into the hall. 

As if grasping at all it stood for, Lewis sought out the 
shape of his old butterfly-net, where it nestled behind the 
hat stand; with his eyes on it he said "Falkland?" 

Hewitson did not speak for a moment, but when he did 
his voice was cold and fierce. 

"They've killed him," he said. "His own people. He 
was mobbed last night and pulled to pieces." 



HE WAS walking. The sand sloped upwards to a cruel 
glare o sky, and, as he walked, It slid underfoot pulling 
at the weight of his body. He knew that if he stumbled 
and fell he would be drowned in this flowing sea of sand. 
And so he struggled on, gaining a pace for every six he 
took, while that evil flood covered his feet, sucked at him, 
swirled glittering past him. 

At all costs he must reach the top; it was his duty to 
reach the top and duties must be carried out as ordered. 
Bicky had said "Whatever happens you must reach the 
top of the dune, Lewis/* and the geranium bed of Staff 
Officers had echoed it in sibilant whispers: "Whatever 
happens you must reach the top of the dune, Lewis." 
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He knew that, once more, he would find something hor- 
rible; he had no wish to go on, but duty commanded him. 
In any case if he turned and ran back down the slope it 
would only lead him to the sixteen bodies crumpled about 
the burned shells of the Camels with the vultures looking 
up irascibly from their feast, 

No, he must reach the top where that cruel merciless 
light beat down upon him. 

He was aware of the pain in his thigh now; the whole 
leg felt heavy, and he knew that if he glanced down he 
would see something evil there, clinging to him and grin- 
ning. He must at all costs not look at it. Only one thing 
mattered: the top, the summit, the thing he was striving 
for of which he was afraid. 

He had no more water, no more antiseptic, no more 
bandage, no more food. Something had gone wrong some- 
where. At the top he would look at the map and take a 
bearing with the compass. 

The compass! 

He paused for a second in horror, feeling at the lanyard 
around his neck not looking down because of that thing 
which clung to him; the lanyard held no weight; he lifted 
the end and looked at it; the binding had frayed, the com- 
pass was gone. 

He wept then, tears blurring vision, swimming in 
whorls and spirals before his weary eyes, glittering with 
that terrible light. But he struggled on; some animal de- 
termination drove him to lift a leg and place it forward, 
to lift the other leg and throw his weight in to it, pinning 
it to the ground. 

And now the light burst upon him like a breaker, 
plunging in a flurry of spray. The slope levelled beneath 
his feet and he looked over the top. 

And then he was screaming in terror, because there, 
confronting him, were two men crucified on a wooden 



wall. Emaciated and torn, they were yet alive; one was 
Falkland and the other himself. 

Lying awake, wiping his sweating hands on the cool 
edges of the sheets, he reasoned with this terror. The 
crucified men were easily explained; he had seen them 
during that last long push into Northern Italy, the Ger- 
mans in flight, the war, as far as he was concerned, over. 
The men had been Italian partisans, or collaborators; he 
forgot which and it hardly mattered. Their enemies had 
nailed them to a fence on the outskirts of the village. 
And a sergeant had put them out of their agony a sharp 
rap of machine-gun fire punctuating the steady grind of 
the convoy. So that was explained. 

He fingered his thigh, feeling the rough scar under the 
soft material of the pypmas. It was strange that only now 
in a nightmare he should recall the fantasy that had 
existed all those weeks agoa creature of his delirium; 
yes, he had been convinced that something living and evil 
was clinging to his leg, impeding him with fiendish de- 
light. He had imagined many other things too, some re- 
membered, others perhaps mercifully denied him. The 
compass for instance had really dropped from its lanyard; 
and after a while he knew that it was not a desert across 
which he struggled but an ocean. 

"I have faith/' he had thought, "and so I am walking 
on the waters." And then he had been well-nigh para- 
lysed with fear lest his faith should forsake him and he 
should sink. 

But later there were no memories: only what the kind 
old man, speaking his native language slowly so that the 
Englishman might understand, had told him. He lay 
there in the close, smelly half-light on his stomach be- 
cause of the sores which blazed across his back listening 
to the old voice but not able to relate fact with fact be- 



cause of the gusts of weakness which kept blowing up like 
sandstorms, obliterating everything. 

His body was one pulsing, struggling mass of germs; he 
could feel them jousting and vying with each other the 
fever, the sepsis, the boils . . . and some deeper core of un- 
rest which suppurated into his brain. 

Once or twice, when left alone, he had tried to stand; 
had achieved a kneeling position with difficulty before 
the blood drained out of his head and he toppled over 
into darkness. 

Later, perhaps because of the food to which he was un- 
used, or possibly because of foul water, dysentery added 
its ravages to the wreck which was his flesh. 

For a week he stayed there, shuddering, wracked by 
spasms which seemed to contract all his muscles, vomit- 
ting, drooling, shouting, dreaming, trying to capture his 
rioting thoughts. 

Lying on his soft bed in the small room which was all 
his boyhood he realized that it was there, in the murky 
stench of the hut, that youth had ended; but only now he 
appreciated it; only now he could begin to relate fact with 
fact, only now the riot in his brain seemed to be subsid- 
ing. 

He turned on one side, feeling for his watch under the 
pillow. A quarter past four. 

Sleep had deserted him utterly or rather he was at last 
free of the restless half-waking half-dreaming persecution 
which had played with him for the last three hours. He 
felt clear-headed. Anger had not left him admittedly: he 
could feel it throbbing and stirring in his stomach: but 
the blind unreasonable rage which had driven him to 
tramp the gusty dark streets for hour upon furious hour 
seemed to have faded. 

He switched on the light and clambered out of bed. 
Then he picked up the evening paper from the floor where 
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he had thrown It a few hours before, lit the gasfire and 
settled down to re-read that infamous article. He was re- 
lieved to see that the headline, "Root of the Trouble in 
Kasmaan?" no longer made the blood pound in front of 
his eyes. He read on: "Tew people in England have even 
heard of Major Alec Falkland, yet this man, a renegade 
army officer, is already responsible for the death of a score 
of our sons. 

"The question to which this paper demands an answer 
is simple: Is Falkland acting upon instructions from his 
superiors, or is he setting himself up as uncrowned King 
of the Derej? 

"A Foreign Office spokesman last night revealed that no 
orders have been despatched to Falkland since Captain 
Lewis made his heroic journey to Kasmaan with papers 
instructing him to report back to Base instructions which 
were in any case ignored. 

"This can only give rise to yet another question: What 
is Major Falkland if he is not a traitor and a rebel . . ," 

He lowered the paper and stared into the leaping jets 
of fire. 

So the wheel had come full circle. Falkland himself had 
turned from studying the night sky to say "They don't 
take to idealists, Lewis; at any rate not when they try to 
put their ideals into practice. Freedom is only allowed 
in text-books and political speeches." 

"They don't like them," he repeated. "So they trample 
on them. But somewhere in the trampling a kind of chem- 
ical metamorphosis happens or may happen if you're 
lucky. Then the ideals become facts. That's what one 
hopes for." 

After a long pause he had added "That's the most one 
dares hope for." And there had been such a depth of 
understanding and acceptance and faith in those half- 
dozen words that Lewis knew oh, long before he received 
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his answerthat this man would not be returning with 
him but would stay where he was until the end. 

And now the wheel had turned. He had been tram- 
pled. A mob of betrayed patriots seeing in him their be- 
trayer, had seized him and torn him limb from agonized 
limb. 

"One can't go on vacillating for ever/' he had said. 
"And there are more important things than obeying or- 
ders." 

Oh yes; it was the full circle indeed. There were Lewis 
saw it plainly nowmore important things than obeying 
orders. 

He stood up and went over to his little desk. The desk 
at which he had tended his stamp-album or mounted his 
butterflies, tongue in cheek, absorbed. The report lay 
there staring at him. He picked it up and tore it across 
savagely. Then he took it to the grate and burned it shred 
for shred^a sense of purpose strong inside him. It was the 
beginning. When the last piece had flickered into ash, he 
took Jhiis wallet from the mantelpiece, opened it and ex- 
tracted from the inner pocket a yellowed sheet of paper 
closely covered with typewritten paragraphs; he handled 
it with care, almost with fear, remembering how Hewitson 
had read it so slowly, with so fierce a concentration and 
how his hands had trembled and how, having finished, he 
turned away to the window and did not speak for a long 
time. 

Now, only a few short weeks after Falkland had given 
it to him, he understood the meaning of this paper- He 
stared at it like a collector with a rare manuscript. 

What was it he had said in Melluish's discreetly pala- 
tial office? "I'm beginning to think that damn-fool jour- 
ney of mine was a waste of time/' 

Yes, in spite of the plump hands fluttering in well-stim- 
ulated astonishment, in spite of the unctuous voice ("No, 
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no, no. Oh my goodness no, don't think that whatever 
happens.") it was true; and not only a waste of time either, 
but a waste of sixteen lives and a waste of Falkland. 

Melluish had said "It would be nearer the truth to say 
that your journey saved the situation." 

Nearer what truth? 

That also was understandable now: nearer the truth 
which was to be foisted upon public opinion. A hero was 
required something to catch and hold the attention of 
the peoplea bright bauble for the children, a cuckoo 
behind the official camera. And thus "It would be nearer 
the truth to say that your journey saved the situation;" 
Not the situation at Kasmaan, which nobody wanted saved 
anyway, but the shifty, complex, diplomatic balance of 
power balance of lies. 

And so those sixteen men: Grigg and Mason who were 
boys, Adams the Lothario, Sergeant Bourne who under- 
stood soldiering: had died with bullets in their stomachs, 
or spears through their necks, or with fire leaping up to 
burn the flesh from their faces. And so he had staggered 
and wept across those burning wastes, driven on by some 
mane convention of duty. And so Falkland had been 
lynched, because he had identified his ideal of freedom 
with a few hundred square miles of desert and the leader- 
less natives who inhabited it. And thus, echoing down 
the inglorious annals of man's history, it had always been. 

For a moment, watching the flames leap up to obliterate 
his handwriting, catching glimpses of those details over 
which he had struggled to find the right words, he was 
consumed once more in^a flare of rage. They must have 
thought him the very acme of simple soldiery, a distilla- 
tion of all that was most dog-like and faithful in the men 
of action who died so liberally at the scrawl of an illegible 
signature. They didn't care, not one of them up there in 
those suave halls of diplomacy, for anything he had done 
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at Kasmaan or in the Derej for anything he might have 
done in the past or might yet do in the future. Possibly, 
since Melluish had laid particular stress on it, they would 
welcome any implications which could suggest, or which 
could be twisted to suggest, treasonable behaviour on 
Falkland's part. That was their only reason for requesting 
a report in the first place. 

They had ordered him to Kasmaan, and because he had 
been brought up to regard a man's duty as something 
sacred he had gone to Kasmaan, but they were not going 
to use any word of his to discolour the bright name of a 
man whom they had in any case murdered already. 

Hewitson had said "Of course it's infamous, but, be- 
lieve me, not an original method of diplomatic extermina- 
tion. And think of the trouble it's saved them/' 

There would be no need for a clumsy court-martial 
now; no embarrassing questions about men sticking to 
their beliefs (the public were notoriously touchy about 
freedom perhaps because the word no longer meant any- 
thing to them); there would be no struggle with oppos- 
ing forces in the Press. All that was necessary would be a 
brief suggestion of some "renegade army officer" whose 
head had been touched a little by the sun and malaria; 
followed, almost at once, by the news of his death at the 
hands of a few extremists. 

As Melluish had said "Every country has its skim of 
extremists, you know malcontents generally." 

Hewitson was right; Falkland's murder would save 
them a lot of trouble. 

Or would it? 

He was surprised to find how everything that had hap- 
pened since his arrival home seemed to lead irrevocably to 
this moment. Even his father, isolated on a hilltop, had 
said "There comes a time when you've got to do what's 
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best for your own life. Sounds damn selfish, but there 
it is." 

And Clare, walking by his side across the deserted aero- 
drome: "The point is that when you get involved in some- 
thing really important, you sort of have a duty to it. If 
you don't go through with it you lose your self-respect." 

Well, he had made his decision; he had become in- 
volved, and it was indeed something more important than 
himself; he intended to go through with it. 

Yesterday, sharing the gentle afternoon with Clare and 
her child, he had fumbled for a little while after some 
quiet idea of a life without complications a simple, idyl- 
lic idea. Maybe that did exist, but if so it was in another 
valley, and between himself and that valley lay a moun- 
tain which must be climbed. There was doubtless a way 
round; there always was. In the case of Kasmaan for in- 
stance the way round merely led straight back along the 
pipe-line to Base and safety. Then, for one reason, he 
had chosen the mountain; and now, for a very different 
one, he would choose it again. 

He wondered whether that choice, in itself, made him 
the idealist that Falkland had called him. "You wouldn't 
have got through to me here otherwise," he had said. "A 
man doesn't obey an order as you did if he has no ideals." 

Lewis, his body still aching from the fever and the 
camel-ride, could only say "I don't know about that; and 
anyway I wonder they haven't settled the whole thing 
while I was lying on my stomach in that hut, raving." 

"You're asking me," Falkland said, "whether I'm com- 
ing back with you." 

This insight amazed the younger man. "I must go as 
soon as possible," he said. 

The other glanced at him. "Youll rest first, if I have 
to give you a direct order; you're in no fit state for an- 
other ride." 
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"But . . ." 

"Bicton knows you've reached me." 

Lewis stared for a moment. 

"I sent him word/' Falkland added. "The telegraph 
may be smashed but there are other ways; I said you'd 
done a fine job but that you were too sick still to attempt 
the return journey. In the meantime . . /' He smiled. "I 
can make up my mind and be sure I know what I'm do- 
ing." 

It was not until then that Lewis realized the magnitude 
of the decision which this man was going to make. Even 
so he did not fully understand not until Hewitson had 
faced him in the hall, and said, * 'They've killed him his 
own people. He was mobbed last night and pulled to 
pieces.'* 

That made sense of several things which Falkland had 
told him. 

"You must forgive me, Lewis, for taking so much time 
to make up my mind. I expect it's a simple problem 
really, but just now it's very important to me." 

Yes, a man might presumably be excused for giving a 
little thought to the choice of whether he would return 
to safety and live, or remain in danger and die. Lewis 
was ashamed now of the impatience he must have shown; 
In those days his mind had revolved in smaller circles; to 
him Falkland's prevarications were simply the tactics of a 
man who found himself sitting on a fence between two 
possibilities of power. The complications were as veiled 
for him then as they were clear now. Had anyone asked 
him why Falkland was taking so long to come to a de- 
cision he would have said "Well, it's obvious, isn't it? 
He doesn't know which side of the net the ball's going to 
drop. If negotiations over the oil look like breaking down, 
and if the big powers are going to use force, then he'll be 
on their side. Tf his precious wogs are going to get their 
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way peacefully and through him then he'd be a fool not 
to sit pretty and take the bouquets/* Yes, that's what he 
would have said, because he saw in that dynamic charm- 
ing personality a born leader, a man who must rise to the 
heights a man, moreover, who was not one to miss oppor- 
tunities of advancing himself. The fact, the shaming fact, 
was simply that his adolescent mind, so caught up in 
material gains and losses, could not begin to grasp the 
grim problem which really confronted Falkland not even 
when he had said "You see, one can't go on vacillating for 
ever. And there are more important things than obeying 
orders." 

He stood up and went over to the window. At first grey 
suggestion of dawn was tinging the sky above the downs. 
The air, blowing in, was cold and fresh. He realized that 
he wanted a cup of tea. 

The kitchen seemed to welcome him as soon as he 
switched on the light; it was warm and friendly the more 
so because just beyond it gaped the abyss, the unknown 
into which he must so soon venture forth. 

He had often noticed how, at the end of a tiring day, 
a day of travel perhaps, time and place seemed to lose 
their set values; it was the same, he realized, with his life 
these last weeks. Now he stood in this well-known com- 
fortable room, wrapped in his warm dressing-gown, watch- 
ing the kettle boil; a little while ago he had been lying 
unconscious on the blazing face of the desert, all but dead; 
to-day he was "The Hero of Kasmaan," whatever that 
might mean. To-morrow what would he be? It was diffi- 
cult to say, but almost certainly "a renegade army officer." 
It was hard to grasp that all this being and doing were 
contained in the flesh of Peter Lewis whose sandshoes had 
left imprints in the hot asphalt as he walked down to the 
promenade in search of an ice-cream cornet. 
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He turned and found that Clare was regarding him 
from the doorway. 

"Hullo/' he said. "Did I wake you, clattering about 
like this?" 

"No, I was awake anyway. I ... I'm afraid I've been 
worrying; I didn't hear you come in last night." 

"I was late." 

"Your mother's terribly upset." 

After a moment he said "I'm afraid I'm going to upset 
her a good deal more." 

Clare came into the room and closed the door. Then 
she took two cups and saucers from the cupboard, and 
put some tea in the pot. Without looking at her, he said, 
"Falkland's dead." 

Instantly as if she had expected itshe asked, "What 
are you going to do?" 

"Take your advice." He glanced at her, smiling. There 
was about him a new kind of quietness, a solidity which 
in some way alarmed her. 

"My advice." 

"About having to go through with something, once 
you're involved." 

She came round the table, her eyes dark and troubled. 
"Don't go and do anything silly." 

"Silly." He tasted the word; the problem had not yet 
struck him from such a matter-of-fact angle. "Well, I'm 
very much afraid that 'silly' probably describes it from 
a certain point of view," 

Faced by her common sense he could see now that a 
great many adjectives were going to be applied to him 
during the next few days; "silly" would be a relatively 
minor one. 

Again she demanded "What are you going to do?" 

"You read that * . . that article in last night's paper. 
Can't you guess?" 
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"I didn't understand it too well; it's all so muddling 
for an ordinary person." 

He nodded grimly. "Doubtless it's meant to be." 

"They said he'd disobeyed his orders." 

"He'd done no such thing/' 

She stared, a trifle apprehensive of his anger. "How 
. . . how did he die?" 

"His friends lynched him." 

"No!" Her voice was sharp with sudden horror. 

"Yes. Yes, indeed." He beat his fists together impo- 
tently. "Why not? He made promises; he was authorised 
to make promises but no one backed him up when the 
moment came; they were all too busy throwing mud at 
him here." 

She shook her head as if to clear it. "But whyT* 

"Greed, of course, why else? Why shouldn't they grab 
their oil? Nobody else knows what happenednobody 
except me, and I'm a fool; I've been ordered not to say 
anything." 

"You're going to tell the truth about him then." 

"I certainly am." 

She considered this in silence. 

Very quietly he said "And does . . . does it strike you 
as ... silly?" 

"You know it doesn't/' 

He turned to face her. "It matters a great deal to me 
what you think." 

She was looking at the teapot which she held in both 
hands. After a moment she glanced up, and that warm 
smile turned its sunshine upon him. "I'm glad it mat- 
ters/' she said; and she spoke simply, without a trace of 
shyness or coquetry. 

"I'm going to feel awfully lonely," he explained, almost 
earnestly. "But if you ... if you're on my side it'll be 
much better." 
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Clare said "What will happen?" 

"I don't know. That's what's so unreal. They've made 
such a damn fuss about me/' He spread his hands to 
heaven, and dropped them again. "I just don't know." 

She filled the pot with boiling water and put it on the 
table. 

"You have thought about it, haven't you?" She shook 
her head as if in reply to her own question. "Of course 
you have. I meant ... I was thinking of your mother." 

"Don't you think she'll understand?" 

"Not at first." 

"But I can't let that stop me. Can I?" 

"No, I suppose not." She was thinking of her own son; 
trying to see it all as it might affect herself as a mother. 
It would not, however, become real to her. 

"Maxwell Hewitson that's the fellow who was here 
yesterday evening he's going to arrange a sort of press 
conference; I suppose you'd call it that." 

Clare sighed. 'Td like to try and stop you, but some- 
how . . ." 

"Somehow you know I'm right." 

She nodded. "He must have been a fine man." 

Lewis said "There were sixteen others." 

Every instant, with every word he spoke, she could see 
more and more clearly how it all fitted together, and how, 
for him, there was no other way out. She looked up at his 
face and they regarded each other seriously, their eyes 
searching for some mutual reassurance. 

"I'm going to need your help," he said after a while. 

"You shall have it, you know that." 

He took her hands and looked at them; though their 
shape was beautiful they could not help but be a little 
weary with washing up, mending, cooking and cleaning. 
Because he stared so intently at them she became embar- 
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rassed by these evidences of toil and tried to pull them 
away. 

He shook his head and drew her towards him, putting 
his arms round her and resting his cheek against hers. She 
had a warm childish scent which moved him very much; 
he could only say "Oh my dear . . ." 

She did not reply, but her fingers touched his face 
shyly. 

And so they stood there in the warm kitchen, the kettle 
sighing in the grate, the old alarm clock ticking placidly, 
while dawn became reality outside the window. The day 
was beginning, 



WHEN Simon arrived shortly after lunch he found the 
house in a state of controlled nerves. The impression was 
transmitted to him as soon as he opened the front door 
and stepped into the gloomy sub-fuse light of the hall. 
His mother was speaking on the telephone in the morning 
room, her tone only a trifle strident in its assumed non- 
chalance. It was a voice he knew well from the past: her 
telephone voice for stating half-truths. 

"My dear, I am most awfully sorry, after all the trouble 
you've taken. I ... 

"Yes, of course. Well he was; and we were all so re- 
lieved about it ... quite his old self again, I do hope 
Mary will . . . 

"I don't know what to think, Grace my dear. , . . But 
I don't think he'd agree to go . - . In Harley Street, yes, 
so Dr Sutton told me. 

"Well, I think it's very sweet of you to be so understand- 
ing, and I'll let you know as soon as he seems more settled* 
Yes of course I will/' 
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The voice, sensing escape, had grown brighter and 
slightly less self-conscious. 

The bell tinkled and she appeared in the doorway, 
harassed and preoccupied. 

"Oh," she said. "You're early. How nice to see you my 
dear-" 

She stretched out her cheek absent-mindedly and as he 
leaned forward to kiss her, he was struck by the curious 
blankness of her eyes* Was it, he wondered, the last word 
in social training a self-imposed guard against mankind's 
most revealing organism? Or was it natural? Was there 
indeed no deep feeling behind them merely a sense of 
pique because her elder son's rudeness compelled her to 
inconvenience a friend and betray a cherished convention. 
It often amazed him how little he knew of her; and yet 
that knowledge was more profound than anyone else could 
lay claim to. Or did his father, who must presumably 
have depths, considering his recent behaviour, share all 
those concealed secrets which lay behind the guarded 
eyes? It was a fascinating line of thought. 

He said "Is Pete being difficult again? I gathered from 
your note that things were easier." 

"They were, until last night. Then someone came to 
see him. They were cooped up in the morning room for 
hours, and he's been behaving like a . . ." 

Obviously the word was to have been "maniac," It was> 
Simon knew, a favourite expression; but in view of the 
fact it became a little too real; it verged on bad taste. 

". , . like a tiger in a cage ever since," she concluded, 
entirely out of character. 

"Did he say who the man was?" 

"He told Clare. They seem to have had an early morn- 
ing conference in the kitchen." Perhaps for there was a 
touch of bitterness in her toneshe resented his confiding 
in someone else. Since she had never encouraged him to 
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bring his confidences to herself Simon found this unrea- 
sonable but interesting. 

Charitably she continued, "Clare's done wonders with 
him, bless her." 

"And the Mysterious Visitor's name?" 

"Oh I forget: Maxwell somebody or other . . . Hughes 
perhaps. I forget." 

"Hewitson," suggested Simon gently. 

"Why, yes." She stared, blue eyes puzzled. "Do you 
know him?" 

"I've heard of him." 

"He looked to me like a ... a revolutionary." 

"He is," replied her son, smiling. 

"How absurd you are." She waved a thin, pale hand 
towards the telephone. "And Grace Edwardes had ar- 
ranged such a nice little dinner-party: one or two quite 
useful people too. He really seemed interested, and I was 
so pleased; and then this morning . . ." Again the hand 
fluttered away. "He'll have to see a doctor, or a psychi- 
atrist or something. I'm really very worried." 

"Where is he now?" 

"Up in his room. He's going out in a little while. 
Where, goodness knows." 

With this new attitude was it compassion? which he 
felt towards his brother, Simon did not hesitate to go up- 
stairs directly, and to knock on the door. 

Lewis was sitting at the small desk, a sheet of foolscap 
before him covered in pencil-written jottings. 

"Hullo," he said. 

Simon threw his overcoat on to the bed. "Mother seems 
het-up." 

"About me?" 

"Who else?" 

Lewis laid down his pencil and leaned back, glancing 
at his watch. 
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Simon said "I hear you've been visited by the dynamic 
Mr Hewitson." 

His brother nodded. "Look here/* he said, "it's no good 
my talking to mother; we never have seen things from the 
same point of view, and we certainly aren't going to start 
now." 

It was curious, Simon thought, that this son, who ap- 
peared to be all that his mother had intended him to be, 
should be so far removed from her; whereas he himself, 
an intellectual in a family of soldiers and sailors, should 
be so much closer. 

He was shocked out of this tangent line of thought by 
his brother saying "The point is, Si, that I'm probably 
going to get myself in a whole heap of trouble any minute 
now. I can't explain all the whys and wherefores because 
I haven't got time." 

"How d'you mean trouble?" 

Lewis glanced sideways at him and he was struck by 
something different in that glance, though the exact form 
of it evaded him. "Look here," he said, "you're a clever 
type, Si; you probably know already that all this hero 
business is a lot of clap-trap." He did not seem to notice 
his brother's astonishment. "I'm no more a bloody hero 
than I'm the Queen of Sheba. I don't know what Mother 
thinks; I never have known; but she's . . . well, I suppose 
it's natural; she's sort of proud of all this fuss." 

The distaste which he felt was made very clear by the 
clipped embarrassed voice. 

"Anyway, when the panic starts perhaps you'll . . try 
to make her see reason."* 

"I don't see reason myself, Pete; what the hell are you 
blabbering about?" 

His brother smiled and said with surprising affection, 
"You will." Then he glanced at his watch again and added 
"I must be off." 
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When he had gone Simon sat on the edge o the bed 
for some time, frowning. 

The Talbot Hotel was not considered by the residents 
of Denbeigh Regis to be a hotel at all; in the first place 
it wasn't on the Promenade; not one o its windows faced 
the sea; it had no veranda, and on either side of the door 
marked Hotel Entrance were two enamel plaques adver- 
tising a brewery. It was therefore referred to as The Tal- 
bot, and called a pub. 

Upstairs, in a stuffy and totally characterless room la- 
belled "Lounge, Residents Only," Lewis found a curious 
collection of men waiting for him; they struck him at 
once as curious because, although they were as different 
as only humans can be, they yet possessed some definite 
factor in common, which evaded him. There were per- 
haps a score of them lounging in the greasy leatherette 
chairs or perched on the sideboard or leaning against the 
faded walls rubbed smooth by the passing of so many com- 
mercial travellers. 

Hewitson had said "I'm not putting in an appearance. 
They know me of old; they trust me about as much as 
I'd trust a Cabinet Minister. Good luck." And he had 
smiled that compelling, astoundingly warm smile which 
transfigured the lean face. 

Lewis had said "There's only one thing; you are sure, 
about Falkland?" 

"Yes, I'm sure. Anyway it's all over London." He 
grimaced. "In the half dozen corners where anyone's ever 
heard of him." 

Now, facing the small crowd ofr newspaper men, he was 
seized with doubt not fear, but doubt as to whether he 
was merely making a grandiose, idiotic gesture. 

One man, grey-haired and inclined to plumpness, 
seemed to be generally accepted as a spokesman. He said 
"We're all pretty glad you've decided to uncurl. Captain 
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Lewis; though mind you/' he added hastily, "it's under- 
stood that you had a tough time." 

There was a mutter of assent. 

"Upset you a bit, no doubt." 

Lewis said "It takes a while to ... get back to things, 
yes. To tell you the truth I was fed up with the whole 
business." 

One or two nodded. Here and there a hand danced 
over a note-pad. Others simply regarded him with ana- 
lytical eyes. There was something about the eyes which 
worried him something abstracted but curiously acute 
at the same time. At the back, sitting on the window-sill, 
was a woman; she wore such a glazed look that he came to 
the conclusion that she must be drunk; she neither made 
notes nor stared, but darted in his direction occasional 
unfocussed glances. 

A man at the front, eyes heavy-lidded, said "Captain 
Lewis, what decided you to ... talk suddenly like this?" 

Hewitson had warned him of this question. "You see," 
he had said, "you'll have to walk carefully. They all rep- 
resent policies, not to mention politics, and some of them 
are bound to disagree if you take any definite point of 
view." 

He therefore replied "It's hard to say; perhaps because 
I'd rather read the truth about myself than . . . well, a lot 
of semi-official statements/ 1 

Somebody laughed at this. 

"It wouldn't," suggested the other, never raising those 
lizard-like eyelids, "be because of what a certain publica- 
tion . . /' He smiled, "said about Major Falkland, would 
it?" 

A sudden twinge of excitement leapt in Lewis's stom- 
ach. "Hardly," he said. "After all Falkland's dead." 

There was silence. 

The woman said "So it's true/' 
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"How did you know that, Captain Lewis?" 

"I have direct information." 

"Official?" 

"I said 'direct/ " 

The woman said "That 'shuts you up, Snakey," and 
there was laughter. 

The questions came faster now. 

"Did you read that article about him, Captain Lewis?'* 

"Yes." 

"Your opinion?" 

"I've never in my life seen such bloody nonsense." 

From another corner, "You admire Falkland?" 

"He was one of the finest men I've ever met." 

"In spite of that journey?" 

"Because of it. I shouldn't have spoken with him other- 
wise." 

"You talked a lot?" 

"Yes, a lot." 

"Maybe . , ." It was the Lizard again. "Maybe you 
know why he wouldn't come back with you as ordered?" 

Lewis felt himself beginning to tremble. He must at all 
costs keep his head, and tell the exact truth*. 

"He was not ordered to return with me." 

A flurry of voices greeted this: "But ... it was officially 
stated . . . Did you . . .? Was he . . .? Can you swear . . .?" 

Lewis repeated it. "I saw the instructions with my own 
eyes. I am the only man who saw those instructions." 

And how vividly he remembered that scene; the smok- 
ing lamp, the snuffling and snorting of the camels outside, 
the sky paling before dawn, the expression of Falkland's 
face and the intent concentration with which he had 
watched while the younger man took the sheet of paper 
and read it. 

From the babble one voice rose calmly the voice of the 
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benign elder by the fireplace, whose opinion, for some 
devious reason of their own, they appeared to respect. 

"You saw the instructions, Captain Lewis. If they did 
not order Major Falkland to return with you, what did 
they do?" 

It struck him for the first time that perhaps all this 
all that had happened at Kasmaan was merely some other 
figment of his delirium, like the thing which he had imag- 
ined clinging to the wounded leg. He could feel part of 
him drawing back in terror now that the testing moment 
had come: now that he was about to say what officialdom 
had most feared. No, there was nothing of delirium about 
it. Falkland had handed him the paper, and had said, 
"Please read it carefully and please keep it. Don't on any 
account give it to any other living soul until you feel you 
must; it may, at some future date, be ... important." 

After a while he had added, "Let me see you put it away 
somewhere safe." 

Then, caught up in his own selfishness, he had not real- 
ized what the gesture meant, he had not realized that Falk- 
land was already resigned to a possible, even a probable, 
death at the hands of men who thought that he had be- 
trayed their trust; he could not tell from the official, type- 
written page, that simply by the act of reading it he 
became the only witness to a truth that, simply by the 
act of taking it, he pledged himself to this course which 
he must follow. 

Even the woman on the window-sill was watching him 
now. He was aware of the battery of their eyes a trifle 
contemptuous, perhaps; they had probably seen enough 
of human frailty to warrant contempt anyway. 

He said "The instructions were completely ambiguous; 
they told him that if he could keep the people of the 
Derej quiet he was to stay and do so, but that if he could 
not, he was to return with me." 
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The Lizard said "I call that an order myself /' 

"You would," snapped another. "You're paid to." 

"You mean," the man by the fireplace echoed, "that it 
left the decision to Falkland/' 

''Exactly/' 

"And what a decision/* commented the woman. 

"You realize * . /' Again the Lizard spoke, never look- 
ing up. "You realize that this statement o yours delib- 
erately contradicts a Foreign Office spokesman?" 

"Yes." 

"Doesn't that seem to you, a regular soldier, rather a 
stupid thing to do?" 

"I've given the matter due consideration." 

"And that in any event it's only your word, Captain 
Lewis, against the word of a great many well-known and 
influential people." 

Somebody cried "Shame," There was a murmur of as- 
sent and then a sudden, shocked silence; they were all 
watching him intently. 

Bending every effort of will-power to steady his voice 
he said "But I have proof, you see. I have the instructions 
which I delivered to Major Falkland in my pocket now." 
He knew that he had burned the boats, crossed the Rubi- 
con. Sweat trickled on his back, and for a moment some 
shadow of that tic twitched at the corner of his mouth. 

For a long time it seemed that no one breathed. Then 
the man by the fireplace smoothed his grey hair; he 
seemed pleased. "I think that just about answers the 
only question you really need to ask, Snakey. You're deal- 
ing with a man who doesn't give a damn for what you 
represent." He turned to Lewis. "Forgive me; your mo- 
tives for telling us this are your own affair, but you see 
they're also the human side of the story. We none of us 
here are . . , well, ignorant of the fact that what you say 
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will have repercussions against yourself. You do realize 
that?" 

"Yes." 

He cast an eye over his colleagues. "You've asked us 
here then, because those repercussions don't worry you?" 

"I'm prepared to face them." 

There was a moment's silence. 

Across the tired face there passed a strange expression, 
half-resignation, half . . . Yes, half-pity. He shrugged. "I 
don't wish to be sentimental," he said, "but in my opinion 
that makes you a brave man/' 

"In my opinion," added the Lizard, snapping his note- 
book shut, "it makes you a fool, Captain Lewis." He 
glanced up then, and the eyes, strangely pale under the 
heavy lids, flickered over the young man contemptuously. 
A moment later he was on his feet and out of the room. 
A faint sigh seemed to arise and follow him. 

Seeing the expression of bewilderment on Lewis's face 
somebody said "It's all right. He knows the truth already; 
he didn't come here for that, but we did. Fire away." 

Something seemed to have softened the sharpness of 
their stare; it did not strike him with quite such a hostile 
impact, 

"You were ordered, I take it, not to say any of this?" 

"Yes." 

"Falkland asked you to keep the instructions?" 

"Yes." 

"Because he expected just such a situation as has now 
risen?" 

"I suppose so." 

"Does the War Office know that you hold the instruc- 
tions?" 

"No. 1 * 

"In any case the OFdefs you have been given should 
ensure that.no one else would find out what you know?" 
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"Yes." 

"What exactly has caused you to disregard the orders?" 

"Falkland's murder, and the lies being circulated about 
him." 

"Which lies in particular?" 

"It's being suggested that he was responsible for ... for 
the death of my men/' 

"And you'd say he wasn't." 

"I know he wasn't. I'm more responsible than he could 
ever be. He hated killing, and he wouldn't allow it. The 
men that attacked my patrol did so without orders. He 
knew who they were and he demanded their execution. 
I saw them shot with my own eyes the five ringleaders." 
As he spoke he could visualize so clearly the open space 
before the Mosque at Kasmaan: the white buildings bril- 
liant against the blue sky of morning: Falkland, with 
Djemel and the other leaders, facing the crowd like a king. 
And his voice sounded clearly across time as it had across 
the heads of the people. "I will not tolerate murder. 
That is well known to you all. I care not whether it be a 
countryman of mine, or one of your own brothers who is 
killed. The honour of your country, and your suitability 
to be accepted as honourable men into the trust of other 
nations, may have been ruined by this action. All the 
work we have done together may have been ruined too. 
I am ashamed." 

Thus had he taken that burden also upon his disease- 
stricken shoulders; thus he had placed himself, perhaps ir- 
revocably, at their mercy. 

Djemel himself pronounced the sentence, and in the 
ensuing stillness the five men were marched up to the wall 
and shot. 

Afterwards, in the privacy of his own quarters, Falkland 
had sat at the table, head in hands. His voice was no 
longer firm, no longer sure. "For a whole year," he said. 
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'Tor a whole year, Lewis, they've been sane and just. And 
now . . ." He beat the table with clenched fists. "What a 
damnable waste/' 

Later he said "I've failed here, that's what it amounts 
to. But it's weakness to pity oneself. Perhaps I should 
say I've failed them. They're the yardstick, not me." 

And, later still: "I wonder whether I shall be given an- 
other chance." 

Lewis, gazing out of the window above the heads of the 
reporters, told them all this, haltingly, feeling for words. 

When he had finished, the woman said "Let's get this 
clear. You're telling us that Falkland chose to stay there 
in Kasmaan, in spite of the fact that there was every chance 
of someone killing him?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"Because he preferred not to let his friends down when 
they most needed him." 

They were silent either amazed, or disbelieving, or 
merely embarrassed before this nobility. 

"Well," said one, "he may have been great, but he must 
have been crackers." 

"He was twice as sane as you are." He had snapped 
this out before he knew it. 

Somebody said "Hear, hear." 

Lewis blundered on. "There's only one thing I want 
to ask you. If you must use all that 'Hero of Kasmaan' 
business, apply it to Falkland, not to me." 

"Hell," said one of them, "you made that bloody awful 
journey, didn't you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, it's taking this famous British reticence a bit too 
far to cry it down, that's what I say." 

Lewis said "You know as well as I do that men do bet- 
ter things than that every day of the week and no one 
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hears a word of it. During the war hundreds of men did 
braver things hourly. Somebody wanted a bit of a diver- 
sion to stop your mugs of readers from looking eastwards, 
and I was it." 

In the silence which followed this remark, the man by 
the fireplace stepped forward suddenly and up to Lewis; 
he stood so that his bulky body masked the staring faces. 

"Listen," he said swiftly, quietly. "Somebody'll print 
every word of this one or another of them/ 1 His face 
was covered with a myriad small wrinkles and his eyes 
were very clear and young. 

Someone shouted "No personal interviews, Davy old 
cock. Sit down." 

"I know," Lewis said. 

The other stared for a second, then turned away again. 

The elation had dwindled now. He had said what he 
wished to say, and it had been inevitable; he could have 
wished, however, for some feeling of virtue or exhilara- 
tion; in his imagining, this moment had been accom- 
panied by a great lifting of weight from his mind, and a 
sense of freedom. Instead he felt flat and stale; he remem- 
bered suddenly how the little boy had stared disbeliev- 
ingly at the boot-box which was a bomb, and how the 
B.D. Major had said "Well, that's life, isn't it? Perpetual 
disappointment." 

There was not much time for introspection now, all the 
same; the newshounds, as Hewitson had called them, 
wanted to know more; they were avid for pointless details 
pointless to him at any rate, now that he had shot his 
bolt. 

But he answered them as he knew they wished to be an- 
swered; he told them how he had been sent to Kasmaan 
merely because boredom had once driven him to study 
the language for a month or two; he told them how he had 
lain on the burning sand which leads into the Dereja 
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Valley with another man's blood drenching himhow he 
had set off alone towards Kut, and what had resulted. 
When it came to the more savage details he did not spare 
them, but found himself seized with a desire to inflict 
upon them some change of expression; for they regarded 
him now with the same mixture of interest and pity which 
they would have bestowed upon a man who had just ad- 
mitted to incest or patricidea doomed man. 

Curiously, this fascinated him, and he began to feel, not 
elation admittedly but a sense of release and separation 
from himself. He realized with a jolt, that this was not 
new to him either. 

Stirred by the realization he began to tell them of his 
journey by camel, riding almost continuously from the 
hut, where the old man had tended his fever, to Kasmaan. 

There were ways and means of sending word to Falk- 
land it seemed. Dimly, in some sick moment of lucidity, 
he remembered a fierce dark fellow who had knelt beside 
him, examining his uniform, examining no doubt the 
sweat-stained packet of papers addressed to the man whose 
name wielded such power in the Derej. 

Later, on regaining consciousness, he found that camels 
and a bodyguard had materialized from the arid wastes to 
escort him on his way. Of course he had been too ill to 
move, but as before an urgent sense of duty the urgent 
memory of General Bicton saying "Speed is important" 
drove him on his way. 

For days, for years it seemed, he lurched along- to that 
unaccustomed rhythm, the desert swimming past him 
now rock, now sand, now shale, and, once, the fierce glitter 
of some powdered mineral quartz possibly. 

Then he had experienced the same sense of detachment- 
which stole over him now. Gradually his disordered 
thoughts and imaginations had lifted from the throbbing 
flesh of the body, so that he floated dreamily in a world 
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of his own, peopled by both the living and the dead, and 
fixed in no point of space or time. 

Even when, in the middle of one fever-racked night, 
he had been roused with fearful whispers by two of the 
men and spirited away into the darkness under threat of 
some half-understood menace, he had not complained un- 
duly, though they had found it necessary to strap his legs 
to the saddle because of a liability to faint, to fall off and 
break his neck. 

Later it was explained to him that one of the body- 
guard had a brother who was implicated in the massacre 
by the pipe-line. This man considered it unnecessary for 
Lewis to reach Kasnjaan where he would surely demand 
justice; he argued that a sick man might easily die. Luck- 
ily there were others in the party who did not share this 
notion; to Lewis himself it would have mattered little 
either way. At that time he had looked upon death as a 
man less sick might regard sleep. 

But, in the telling of his story, he could not extract from 
the lady and gentlemen of the Press any sign of feeling, 
whether pity or admiration. At the most they became 
quite blank, and some yawned a little with a faraway look 
in their reptilian eyes: they were, no doubt, already form- 
ing what they had heard into brash phrases of journalese. 
There was, in their preoccupation, too much of other 
people's secrets; they had peered in at too many keyholes, 
cataloguing the pain, the futility, the humiliation of man- 
kind. 

When it was all over, some of them shook his hand, 
others merely nodded; the woman said "Good luck, boy; 
you'll need it." 

The elderly man, who had stood by the fireplace, waited 
until most of them had gone. Then he said "Hewitson 
put you up to this, didn't he?" 

"How d'you mean "put me up?' " 
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The other studied him with those sharp eyes; they were 
not unkindly. "It has the Hewitson touch/' he said. "And 
he's always been a champion of Falkland. Don't look so 
worried; Hewey's a great fellow, I like him, though I'm 
about the only one." He smiled suddenly, "I happened 
to look in the hotel register anyway, and I saw that Mr 
H. Maxwell was staying here. Good luck. I'll be on your 
side when the balloon goes up." 

Lewis was alone in the stuffy lounge alone, it seemed, 
in the world. There was a sudden dead stillness. 

He turned and went along the corridor to Room Six- 
teen. Hewitson was lying on the bed staring at the ceil- 
ing. They regarded each other in silence. 

Finally Hewitson said "I know: you feel lousy. Have 
a drink." 

Lewis shook his head and went over to the window. 
Below in the street two of the reporters were arguing at 
the door of a telephone box. After a moment he said 
"Well, what happens next?" 

"I'm not sure. The set-up is without parallel in my 
experience. As the diplomats say when they haven't a 
clue 'The situation is fluid.' " 

Lewis laughed sourly. "Melluish used those very 
words." 

"Of course. I'm inclined to think that things'll be a 
bit clearer when we see what sort of a Press you get to- 
morrow morning." 

Lewis turned. "Meaning that you're not sure whether 
they'll be for or against me." 

"How can one be sure?" It seemed that he was touched 
suddenly by the bewilderment in the young man's face. 
He sat up on the bed and leaned forward. "They've got 
the truth now, haven't they? That at least is a step in the 
right direction. And while I think of it, hadn't you better 
let me have the evidence?" 
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"The . . ." 

"The instructions you took to Falkland at Kasmaan; 
the whole thing's going to hinge on them finally." 

Lewis shook his head. Falkland had said "Don't on any 
account give it to any other living soul until you feel you 
must/* Like a card-player with an ace he must hold on 
to that folded sheet of buff-coloured paper. 

"No," he said. "Not yet. It's not that I don't trust you 
you know that. It's just . . . Oh, hell, everything's too 
close; I can't see the wood for the trees." 

He sat down wearily in a hard hotel bedroom arm-chair, 
and passed a hand across his face. "I ... it seems a bit 
daft, but I can't see now what it was . . . is that we hope 
to get out of all this." 

His grandiose ideas about self-respect and integrity 
seemed very hollow at that moment; he could only see 
that he had thrown away a fine chance a certainty of 
promotion and a lasting reputation in his chosen career, 
and that he had hurt his family. 

Hewitson said "I'm not going to preach at you; no 
amount of preaching would do an iota of good because 
you know quite well what made you do it; as to what we 
may get out of it, the answer is 'possibly a lemon and 
probably nothing' nothing but woe, if you're thinking 
in material terms." 

Lewis was angry suddenly; the intent face, so lined and 
earnest, irritated him. Glancing away he said "You don't 
have to worry much, do you? You haven't lost anything." 

Hewitson clambered off the bed and came over to where 
the younger man sat; he stood over him staring down 
with his brow furrowed. 

"That's been chucked at me before," he said* "But I'm 
not proof against it; there's a horrid ring of truth some- 
where." 

"I'm sorry I said it." 
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The other shook his head. "I was once called a 'Pro- 
fessional Prophet.' That put me into a lather, I can tell 
you; it made me take to drink for a while; and then we 
won the Kleiner case you heard of that?" 

"Maybe. I don't remember," 

"Little Jewish delicatessen dealer accused of raping a 
twelve-year-old girl. It raised all the lovely righteous tend- 
encies our fine civilization has for persecution. Other 
Jews were beaten up all over the place. But, you see, he 
didn't do it. The real maniac was rather respectable; he 
practised a fine profession and lived just off Berkeley 
Square with a wife and two sons, and it so happened that 
there'd been . . . trouble before, which I got to hear about: 
hushed up, you know, with a little all-prevailing cash." 

He turned away into the room and leaned against the 
end of the bed. 

"So my suggestions weren't taken in quite the right 
spirit; to put it bluntly I was called a ruddy Jew myself 
which I'm not incidentally and told to jump in the river. 
Which I didn't. 

"Vincent Glenville took it up finally; I filibustered him 
into it after two hours' non-stop speechifying: just you 
try talking to a famous K.C. for two hours without being 
made to look an idiot." 

"And you won the case?" 

"There was no case by the time Glenville had looked 
into it," He turned his dark impatient eyes on the young 
man in the arm-chair. "I didn't stand to lose anything 
by that either, did I?" His voice was almost savage. 'Tm 
just a sucker for justice; show me an underdog, and I be- 
gin to see red straight away." 

He came back to the arm-chair. "Take my word for 
something, will you, Lewis?" 

"What?" 

"This thing's worth doing, and you'll be glad for the 



rest of your life that you did it. There can't be any harm 
in justice, or in freedom of speech, or in truth; there just 
can't be, or nothing makes sense." 

Thinking of what the immediate future might so easily 
bring for his mother, for Clare and the little boy, Lewis 
said "And how about the people that get hurt?" 

"Hurt by truth!" He flung away to the window. "It's 
a snivelling bloody sort of pass we've got to if we'd rather 
be happy with lies than face a bit of unpleasantness. Peo- 
ple have got to get back to the things that matter, and 
stop wandering about in a daze. The world'll never be 
a good place to live in until they dountil they get to care 
more about what's happened to Falkland than about what 
fatuous pair of tailors' dummies are slobbering over each 
other at the Odeon this week." He beat his fists together 
in furious impotence. "For years people wouldn't speak 
to me they still don't because I refused to let them hang 
a poor little runt of a Jewish grocer. He was innocent, 
oh yes; but did they care? Did they hell. The other man 
admitted his crime; he admitted it, Lewis; but I'm still 
the small-on-the-landing because I got at the truth." 

He pressed his forehead against the window-frame as if 
suddenly sick with disgust. "Jesus Christ," he said, "No 
wonder there are wars, if people can't even see straight 
over little things." 

There was so much anguish in his voice that it pene- 
trated the armour of Lewis's self-pity. He was ashamed of 
himself. 

"You're right," he said. "I'm glad I've done it/' 

After a moment Hewitson turned from the window. 
There was a red weal on his forehead where he had 
pressed it against the sharp frame. 
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"YOU'RE not going to tell me," said Mrs Lewis, "that you 
understand it." She faced her husband across the sunlit 
chintz of the morning room; the uncertainty of her voice 
behind its facade of imperiousness did not escape him. 

Colonel Lewis spread out his hands, a trifle grubby 
still from the gardening which the arrival of those star- 
tling newspapers had interrupted, and stared at them 
doubtfully. 

"Yes," he said at length, "that's what I am telling you." 

"But why, why? Explain it to me; he won't." 

"He will, if you give him a chance." 

She was not listening however. "What reason can he 
have had? He was ordered not to, it says so quite plainly 
in ... oh, I forgot which one." She broke off, transfixed 
by a new spear of doubt. "Hell be court-martialled." 

Her husband wiped his forehead with a not-too-clean 
handkerchief. "Shouldn't be surprised." 

"Edward! How can you be so placid about it?" 

At this he flared up, "Placid be damned. Get a grip 
of yourself, Ella. Sit down. Have some coffee. Some- 
thing." He stumped over to the window and glared out 
at the sunshine on the garden. Daffodils were nodding 
gaily under the apple trees as if gossiping over this new 
development. "I'm as upset as you are. Wonderful op- 
portunity for him; could have got anywhere in the Service 
if he'd used his loaf. 'Course I'm upset, damn it." 

"Edward will you please put that filthy handkerchief 
away?" 

He turned and glared at her. "Look here," he said. 
"Peter thought a hell of a lot of this feller Falkland . . ." 

"But to throw away his career, his ... oh, everything." 
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"He didn't like the remarks they were making in the 
papers/' 

"Charlotte rang up this morning, about the Hospital 
Ball, and she was most peculiar; I tell you, Edward, peo- 
ple don't appreciate that sort of thing." 

"People," bellowed the Colonel suddenly. "Bah!" 

"But they don't. And I was so proud of him . . ." 

Her husband stared at her fiercely for a moment and 
then softened. His face lost its belligerence and settled 
into lines of almost boyish distress. He moved across to 
where she sat at her little desk, and his voice when he 
spoke was thickly gentle. "Listen," he said. "Peter's not 
a fool, and he's a grown man; you can't carry on as though 
he'd disgraced himself by using a rude word at a chil- 
dren's party." 

"That was Simon." She clutched at this old common- 
place joke in order to stem the tears which threatened to 
swamp her; she was grateful to him for offering a morsel 
of the sane past as a life-belt; understanding flowed be- 
tween them and she gripped his grubby hand, lacing her 
long brittle fingers with the plump ones. 

"Thank you for coming here," she said. 

"Don't be foolish. 'Course I came; what else'd I do, 
eh?" 

For a while they remained thus while she fought those 
shaming sobs and subdued them. 

Her husband was thinking that it was pleasant to be 
relied upon for a change. He was fond of her: absence 
had made him fonder, presumably; she could be perfectly 
maddening. 

"It was that man," she said at last, only a trifle un- 
steadily. "The one who came to see him on Thursday; 
he looked like a bolshevik/' 

Already she was seeking excuses for her son. The Colo- 
nel sighed, remembering suddenly the half-planted row 
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of peas and the idle conversations of the wood-pigeons. 
There was something altogether too possessive about St 
Leonards Avenue; already it enfolded him. 

"Heard the cuckoo yesterday/' he said* "Damned early, 
eh?" 

"What's going to happen now, Edward, that's what wor- 
ries me. There was a telephone call from the War Office 
a little while ago; he said he was busy, and wouldn't take 
it." 

Colonel Lewis sighed. The coo-cooing of the pigeons 
receded; the unformed voice of the early cuckoo sounded 
far, far away. It was quite evident that he must stay at 
"Fernbank" until this uncertainty was over. "What'll hap- 
pen?" he echoed. "Heaven knows. Where is he now?" 

"With Clare in the kitchen; he's in love with her, I 
think. Oh . . ." She pressed the long fingers into her eyes 
as if shutting out all these complications. 

"Ought to accept things more," commented her hus- 
band. "Why get so het-up? You can't do anything." 

She glanced up, staring in amazement; this was a new 
philosophy. "What are you talking about?" 

He produced the grimy handkerchief and hid it again 
hastily. "People keep battling against things they can't 
control. Damn silly. Bound to get hurt." 

"Edward!" said his wife, suddenly shrill. "Who have 
you been talking to?" 

"Spinoza," replied Colonel Lewis, venting a little of 
his sudden impatience in sarcasm. "Ill stay until we know 
what's going to happen." He turned away and picked up 
one of the newspapers. The, headline "Lewis Talks" leapt 
up at him with a shout. 

Mrs Lewis began to elaborate her theme. "Well, it may 
be all very noble as you say, but people don't understand. 
Heaven knows what they'll think; I mean some of the 
papers make him out to be ... practically a traitor, I can't 
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imagine why. And so many people aren't really interested 
in the truth, are they? I mean . . ." 

While her voice went on, Colonel Lewis read: 

"Hero of Kasmaan Reveals Truth About Major Falk- 
land. Lewis Holds Proof." 

"Lewis," cried another paper, "Denies Foreign Office 
Spokesman." 

"Falkland's Death" spat a third. "Lewis Tells AIL" 

". . . tall, good-looking (28) still haggard from his ter- 
rible experience, Captain Lewis admitted that he knew 
what he was doing. He felt, he said, that it was his duty 
to speak and to take the consequences." 

A minor headline flared up half-way down the page: 
"The Finest Man I Know." 

"The only crime Major Falkland has committed, said 
Lewis in his statement, is that he was unwilling to break 
every promise he had made . . . 

"Falkland did not betray his country, states Lewis; his 
country betrayed him." 

The Colonel grunted and turned a page swiftly. 

". . the Morrisons, for instance," said his wife. "Not 
that I care, mind you, if what he's done is really right. 
I always brought him up to be truthful . . ." 

Her husband noticed with relief that she was beginning 
to talk herself out of the tearful mood. 

"Lewis," he read, "stated that he held the very instruc- 
tions which he took to Major Falkland at Kasmaan. This 
is presumably a development which Whitehall had not ex- 
pected, for the paper in question proves without a shadow 
of doubt that Falkland was not ordered to return, to Base, 
as stated at the Foreign Office yesterday." 

Another headline put this more boldly: "Lewis Proves 
Falkland Innocent. Who is to Blame? 

"Lewis," continued this newspaper, "denied his own 
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heroism: 'If there Is a Hero of Kasmaan, it is Falkland, 
not me.' " 

Later, the more seriously minded publications mounted 
their own hobby-horses: 

"Is this another example of the present Government's 
inability to handle Foreign Affairs? Has Lewis, out of the 
greatness of his heart, disclosed the rot which is slowly but 
surely undermining our country's reputation as a leader 
of nations?" 

"Lewis is a mischief-maker/' replied another leading 
article, "Doubtless he means well, but it must not be per- 
mitted to every man in the street to express opinions which 
may seriously affect international relationships. This pa- 
per advises its readers to take all that they hear with a 
pinch of salt, until the facts can be established and the 
balanced truth made public." 

"If/* stated a third, "Lewis has revealed the true state 
of affairs in the Dereja the murder of a fine and valuable 
man, the persecution of a helpless people, and the ineffi- 
ciency of a government then we are at liberty to cry 
'What is going to be done about it?' We shall watch 
very closely the treatment meted out to this soldier who 
has sacrificed his future in the interests of truth, and we 
shall do everything in our power to see that justice is not 
denied him." 

In heavy black type this pronouncement ended "Well 
done, Lewis. The Country will not forget you." 

The Colonel said "Hrrumph. Er , . . you say the War 
House was ringing up?" 

"Yes. Not half an hour ago. He was shaving." 

He regarded his wife's distraught face distraught but 
never relinquishing its patrician blankness. He felt de- 
tached from her, and thus darkly sympathetic tpwards her 
uncertainty. " 'Course, they can't let it go at that/' 

"What d'you mean?" 
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"He'll . . . Damn it, I imagine they'll have to arresv. 
him/' 

"Arrest him?" Agitation lifted her on to her feet. 

"Well, yes." 

"Edward!" It was a wail. For the first time her com- 
posure seemed to have deserted her utterly. He knew that 
she was thinking of St Leonards Avenue and the neigh- 
bours. For some not very charitable reason the realization 
afforded him a moment's pleasure: he was ashamed of 
himself. 

"Arrest him" she said again. "I never heard of any- 
thing so silly." 

Colonel Lewis sighed. "A week ago, me dear, would 
he have declined to answer a telephone call from the War 
House? Shaving or no shaving?" 

She shook her head dumbly. "You mean . . ." 

"I mean that if he's got a bone to pick with 'em he 
might . . . prefer to be arrested." 

Mrs Lewis wavered a few steps towards the door; then 
she turned and came over to where he stood. For a mo- 
ment they regarded each other in silence the Colonel 
steadily, riding on his new independence, his wife not so 
steadily, the ground seeming to slide from under her gen- 
erally confident feet. 

"Please," she said at last. "Please speak to him, Ed- 
ward." She glanced away. "I suppose you're laughing at 
me because I ... I worry about what people will think 
and so on. I can't help it; I'm a woman; I ..." 

Before this unusually feminine performance some of 
his independence forsook him; it looked surprisingly like 
selfishness all of a sudden. 

"Speak to him," she repeated. "It's my own fault per- 
haps, but I don't seem to be able to reach him." 

She turned then and made hurriedly for the door. He 
knew what her next remark would be before she made it. 
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"I . . . have a little headache; I'm going to lie down for 
a while.'* 

It echoed back along the years an unfailing companion 
of emotional crisis: the night she had caught him kissing 
Milly Westerman on the veranda, and he, a trifle intox- 
icated no doubt, had admitted to a secret passion for that 
ineffectual pink-and-white piece of baggage ten years his 
junior: the day Simon was nearly expelled from his public 
school for writing suggestive poetry to the captain of the 
XV: the morning that Cousin William Madden a very, 
very distant cousin had pleaded guilty to bigamy. "I 
have a little headache; I'm going to lie down for a while/' 
She could cope with riots, with epidemics, with black men 
malingering at her bedroom window, with other women's 
hysterics, and occasionally with their husbands; but emo- 
tion defeated her and always had. "I have a little head- 
ache . . ." 

A paragraph at the bottom of the back page of the 
paper caught his eye: ''The police have detained a man 
believed to be implicated in the plot to murder Captain 
Lewis by a bomb sent through the post earlier this week. 
The man's name has not been disclosed, but on arrest he 
is understood to have said, "We of the Derej demand jus- 
tice, and if we cannot get it by peaceable means we will 
not hesitate to use violence. The world must take no- 
tice." 

"Two attempts have now been made to take Captain 
Lewis's life." 

He dropped the paper and turned once more to the 
window. A small crowd had collected at the gate and 
were listening blankly to the policeman on duty who was 
arguing with a young man in a brown check suit. 

Colonel Lewis, thinking of the half-planted pea row, 
sighed gustily and blew his nose on the dirty handkerchief. 
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In the kitchen Lewis was helping Clare with the wash- 
ing-up. 

"What will happen?" she asked. It was the old ques- 
tion, echoing through the grey genteel house that morn- 
ing. They were all waiting. 

Lewis shrugged. "I imagine someone'll start throwing 
their weight about soon. After all I've deliberately dis- 
obeyed an order." 

She glanced at him, moved by the staleness of his tone. 
"You're regretting it, aren't you?" 

After a moment he said "Yes. What's the use of pre- 
tending. I think I've made a fool of myself." 

She put down the plate she was washing and turned to 
stare at him. "You mustn't feel that; you simply mustn't.'* 

He shrugged again, half turning away. 

"You believe in it; you know it was the right thing to 
do." His apathy appalled her. "Look at me Peter." 

The passion in her voice made him obey, but he was 
afraid suddenly of her nearness. 

"I'm not saying that there was any other course open 
to me; just that, if this is martyrdom, it's a lousy feeling. 
Like a hangover." But, watching her, he was forced to 
smile; her sincerity and her distress for him were touch- 
ing, heart-warming. "Don't look so miserable, my dear; 
I shall recover. Hangovers don't last for ever." 

She made a small gesture of impatience. "That's not 
the point. You've done something strong and . . . well, 
brave if you like . . /* 

"I don't like." 

He was amazed to see a sudden flare of anger behind the 
gentle eyes. "You've got to believe in it," she cried out. 
"You can't go into something like this without caring; 
if you do, they'll beat you." 

"Don't you think they'll do that anyway? They're so 
much bigger." 
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The anger blazed up and she turned away swiftly; but 
he caught her arm, held it firmly. "Clare . . ." 

"Please let go." 

He stepped up to her and put his arms round her. For 
a moment she strained from him, and then, as though 
strength had deserted her, relaxed, turning her face away. 

"Women!" he mocked gently. "You get so worked up 
about lost causes." 

"You're being weak," she said weakly. "It's not like 
you. It's not a lost cause either." 

"I'm tired, and I'm not really a very adventurous char- 
acternot in the least brave." 

"But you . . ." 

He gripped her more tightly. "Mention that bloody 
journey and I'll never forgive you." 

"I wasn't going to." She turned now to look at him. 
"I don't think your journey was very brave." 

He gazed deeply into her eyes, shaking her gently. His 
face, near to hers, was taut and miserable. "Go on," he 
said. "We'll come to an understanding in a minute." 

"Let go. Please. Someone might come in." 

He shook his head, and prompted her: "My journey 
wasn't very brave." 

Again that anger stirred in the gentle eyes, but she did 
not look away. "All right then; I think you never said a 
truer word than when you told those newspaper people 
that you were not the Hero of Kasmaan. You did all that 
because you'd been trained to do it like . . . like an an- 
imal, a performing dog." 

He nodded wonderingly. 

"But you're doing this because you feel you must." She 
could no longer bear his searching scrutiny. ". . . and 
that's why I despise you for being half-hearted about it." 

"They'll beat me." 

At this she flung away from him. They faced each other 



across the sink where the clean plates glinted in the sun- 
light. 

"You talk as though it was a ... a football match/' 

'Isn't it?" He knew that he was mocking her, delib- 
erately infuriating her, but could not help himself. 
"You're taking it too much to heart, Clare; take things 
to heart and you get hurt." 

She laughed then, scornfully. "I'm not afraid of get- 
ting hurt. Oh Peter , . ." She came back to him, looking 
up into his face. "What are we arguing about? Why are 
we arguing at all?" 

He gestured emptily, not meeting her eyes. "This isn't 
a very good moment to answer that one, is it?" 

"Isn't it?" 

"The future's a bit uncertain. I haven't got very much 
to offer you." 

She held his two arms, her fingers pressing tightly into 
his flesh. "You'd have less as you put it to offer if you 
hadn't done what you did yesterday." 

Still he would not look at her. "Oh much less: a rep- 
utation, a decent job, security at any rate." 

Again she laughed, but gently this time. "Will you deny 
me my lost cause; life's very dull for us women now we've 
got the vote." 

At this he smiled and glanced at her upturned face. 
"No railings to chain yourself to?" 

"No railings." 

Now he was staring at her. For a long time they stared 
half-seriously, half-amused. Then he kissed her and said 
"So I am to be the railing^" 

"Yes." 

After a while she said again "Someone might come in.*' 

"Does it matter?" 

"Of course it does. Your mother would be horrified." 

"No more than she is already." 
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"She's so proud of you." 

"She was so proud of me/' He was staring beyond her 
out of the window, frowning. "And look at your son and 
heir." 

The small figure leaned on one of the apple trees, fore- 
head pressed against the rough bark, one toe kicking dis- 
consolately at the grass. 

Clare sighed. "He's only a child; hell get over it." She 
was worried by the anxiety on the man's face. 

"It's upset him." 

"Of course; you were on a pedestal." 

The frown deepened. "I didn't want to do that. 
Damn." 

"It was inevitable." 

"I'd better . . ." He moved towards the door, then hes- 
itated, glancing back at her. There was something forlorn 
about her as she stood by the sink in her apron; for a mo- 
ment he sensed her loneliness, her aloneness, and the 
courage that went with it. He returned and put his arms 
round her again. "I love you," he said. "And what's more 
I admire you. In fact youll probably make a man of me 
yet." 

"What d'you mean by that?" 

"Your Hero of Kasmaan is a coward." 

"Nonsense. Aren't we all, anyway?" 

He turned back to the door. "I've got to talk to that 
boy." 

As he went she said, "If you were a coward you wouldn't 
go near him." 

At the door he looked back. "D'you think he'll under- 
stand that?" 

She shook her head gravely, and watched him through 
the window as he went across the lawn towards the apple 
tree. 
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The boy did not turn but the toe became still suddenly, 
no longer kicking at the bruised grass. 

Lewis said "What's eating you, Frog?*' 

"Nothing." 

"Yes, it looks like nothing." 

After a silence during which he gazed anxiously at the 
bent back, the bowed head the child looked sideways at 
him and said perfectly simply "I don't understand." 

Lewis nearly said "That makes two of us," but refrained, 
"You tell me what you don't understand, and I'll see what 
I can do about it." 

The boy turned then and stared fiercely. "You oughtn't 
to have lied to me. People shouldn't tell lies." 

The fierceness took him by surprise. "I never lied to 
you, Frog." 

"You did." The voice trembled now, "It says in the 
papers ... all sorts of things . . . that you weren't . . . 
that you didn't . * ." He stamped savagely, crushing a 
daffodil. "I don't understand*" 

Lewis said "Listen to me, Frog; I never told you one 
lie."- 

The boy gazed up seriously. "Cross your heart?" 

"Cross my heart." 

That intent stare wavered. Looking at the grass he said 
"One of them said the paper called you a ... traitor." 

Lewis sighed. "One of the boys at school?" 

The averted head waggled in furious affirmation. "I 
sloshed him." 

"Good for you." He rumpled the untidy hair, but the 
touch seemed to be a final straw; he found his hand 
clutched and held ferociously. Out of a great sob the 
small voice said "You're 720^ are you?" 

"No." 

"They said so." 

Lewis stared up at the fat bursting buds of the tree and 
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the clear blue and white patterns of sky beyond. "Listen, 
Frog, people are always saying things but that doesn't 
make any difference to the truth. One day they say one 
thing and the next they say the opposite." 

"They said that you'd said that you weren't a ... a 
Hero at all." 

The man shook his head as if to clear it and swore under 
his breath. "I'm just me, Frog, the same as you're you." 

"But you're not, you're not; you're different; you went 
all that way, and you were wounded, and people thought 
you'd been killed, and a wog did your leg and you rode 
on a camel and they had to tie you on because you felt 
bad. You did lots of brave things I've never done." 

Lewis said "Hell! Frog, were you ever afraid of ... of 
the dark maybe?" 

"No." 

"Never? I used to be. I didn't let anyone know, but 
when they'd put me to bed I used to open the door a bit 
so that the light came in from the passage." 

The boy was staring up at him puzzled. "Did you hon- 
estly?" 

"Yes." 

There was a long silence; then: "I ... used to do that 
too when I was little." 

Lewis nodded. "D'you know, Frog, that brave people 
are always afraid?" 

The boy frowned. 

"Supposing a lion got out of its cage and two men went 
out to catch it; supposing one man was a lion-tamer and 
thought of lions like you or I think of tabby cats, and the 
other had been terrified of wild animals all his lifewhich 
would be the brave one?" 

"The . . . one who was afraid." 

"Of course." 
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"But why," cried the child suddenly, "why do they say 
that you . . .?" 

"I made that journey to go and see a man, Frog. He 
was the bravest and best man I've ever met, and two days 
ago he was murdered. Now people are saying that he was 
bad. I'm on his side so they say I'm bad too. D'you see 
that? You've got to stick to your own opinions, Johnny, 
and not worry about what other people think; that's what 
being grown up really means." 

"Honestly?" 

"Yes honestly." He felt sure of himself again suddenly. 
This reducing of the matter to its simplest terms for a 
child's understanding seemed to have clarified his own 
mind. "You believe in me, Frog; I haven't told you any 
lies and I never will. Lots of things are going to happen 
in the next day or two, and you're going to hear lots of 
things being said about me. Just remember, no amount 
of saying things alters what somebody is or what they do. 
Will you remember that?" 

"Yes." 

"And look here, your mother's on my side too, so just 
you stick together." 

The young eyes were shining suddenly. "It sounds like 
a fight." 

"It is a fight, Frog." He laughed and the boy laughed 
with him. Then, abruptly, he said, "May I see your 
wound-place?" 

"What, here?" 

"Yes here. No one's looking." 

Lewis shrugged and pulled up his trouser leg. As the 
long, angry scar slid into view the boy's eyes widened; 
cautiously he put out a hand and touched it, but the hard 
unnaturalness of the skin seemed to alarm him; he with- 
drew hastily and glanced up at the man's face. "Were 
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you really afraid of the dark?" he inquired with breathless 
sincerity. 

Lewis nodded. "Terrified/ 5 

"Cross your heart?" 

"Cross my heart/' 

A shadow fell over the scar and they looked up to find 
Clare standing with them, her eyes preoccupied, one hand 
clutching her apron into a tight nervous knot. She said 
"There's a Major Curran to see you. Military Police." 

Lewis smiled up at her. "So here we go." 

"It looks like it." 

He straightened and they stood side by side gazing at 
the boy. 

"All right," he said. "I'll go quietly/' 

"You are sure . . . sure about it?" 

"Perfectly. I hope mother's not around." 

"She's lying down, but there's quite a crowd at the 
gate." 

He grinned. "And Major Provost?" 

"Your father's entertaining him to a glass of sherry. He 
. . . seems rather a nice mana bit embarrassed." 

The boy said "What's happening? What is it?" 

* 'The battle's beginning, Frog. Come on." 

They walked slowly back towards the house through 
the shrubbery and into the kitchen. 

Lewis said "You stay here with your mother and re- 
member what I said." 

The boy nodded eagerly. 

Clare said "Good-bye." 

"Au revoir!* 

They smiled at each other, moved towards each other 
and stopped. 

Lewis said "111 send you a postcard/' 

The boy tugged at his sleeve. "Are you going away?" 

"For a few days." 



At the door he looked back at them and wished suddenly 
that there were no heroics to keep them apart. Perhaps 
Clare saw this in his expression; she said "Well be here." 

"I should hope so/' 

As he went out the boy ran up to him and whispered 
breathily, "I'm on your side. Remember I'm on your 
side." 



EVERYONE was intensely embarrassed. Lewis wondered i 
this would be so in any other country; he thought not; 
France would resort to icy histrionics, gestures, attitudes 
Italy merely to histrionics; the Germans possessed their 
particular brand of military disapproval, curt or silent as 
the case might be the Americans went some way towards 
imitating it. Embarrassment was surely a British reaction 
to large-scale breaches of discipline, and thus of good 
form. 

There were in the room two Brigadiers, a Major-Gen- 
eral, two full Colonels and an alarmed Captain. Lewis 
was the least embarrassed man present. 

"All these charges," said the General, waving a sheet 
of foolscap. " 'Conduct prejudicial/ 'disobeying an order' 
etcetera, etcetera. Nothing to do with it really. You un- 
derstand?" 

Lewis said "Yes sir." 

"Without precedent as a matter of fact, but these things 
have to go through the usual channels." He glared. 

Lewis glanced away, caught the alarmed Captain's eye, 
and looked at the ceiling. 

**Counciril have to deal with you sub judice. Eh, 
Sweeney?" 
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One of the Brigadiers nodded and cleared his throat; 
he did not speak however. 

The General continued to glare; his pink face expressed 
perfect bewilderment; he himself had progressed cau- 
tiously up the hierarchy to his present rank; no startling 
journeys alone across burning miles of desert no sudden 
leap forward in the game of Snakes and Ladders had 
thrust him into prominence, worse luck. And yet this 
blithering young fool, sitting as pretty as ever a young 
officer sat . . .Words failed him; his pink face was a battle- 
field where bewilderment, curiosity and that native em- 
barrassment jousted together. 

"Where they're going to put you in the meantime I 
haven't an idea. Any idea, Sweeney?" 

The Brigadier cleared his throat and said "No sir/* 

The Captain leaned forward, coloured, and said "Wel- 
lington Barracks, sir." 

The General glared at him for daring to speak for 
daring to know the answer presumably. "Quite. Welling- 
ton. Well there you are, Lewis. This is no place for 
personal opinions, but I can't for the life of me . . . I only 
hope you know what you're up to." 

"Yes sir." 

"That'll be all then. Purely a formality anyway." He 
glanced at the clock to see if the formality had lasted long 
enough to warrant the pomp entailed. Ten minutes 
seemed a remarkably short time for which to disturb the 
entire afternoon of two full Colonels, two Brigadiers and 
a General. 

In the passage where discreet, sleek secretaries in dark 
suits slid to and fro like fish in a deep tank, the young 
Captain said: 

"Melluish wants to see you, old boy." 

Lewis glanced at the blank young face of his warder, 
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it still surprised him with its youth and its blankness. "I 
thought he might." 

"Clever chap, Melluish. Next on the Honours List they 
say." 

"Yes. I should think that's probable/' 

A gurgle of well-fed laughter escaped from a half-open 
door; the wheels of state were running smoothly it seemed. 

Melluish stood at his window staring out into St James's 
Park. The lake and the blossoming trees wore a festive air 
under the clear sky, touched by the pale sun of spring, 
already low in the west. His face when he turned was 
only a dark blob against the light but his voice explained 
everything; he said "Ah, Lewis." 

It was not a welcome; it simply recognised the exhibit 
and put a label on it. 

He moved to his desk and sat down. 

"The Minister wanted me to see you." This presum- 
ably meant that he himself could see no object in doing 
anything so senseless. "He wanted to make sure that your 
reason for creating this ridiculous state of affairs, is the 
one we presume it to be." 

Lewis said nothing. 

"Namely, your . . ." He waved one plump hand about 
seeking for a word in the air. "Your championship of the 
late Major Falkland." 

"That is correct." 

Melluish nodded. "My dear young man, I do wish so 
desperately that we had come to an agreement when we 
met the other day." 

''We agreed," replied Lewis, "to differ." 

The other shook his head; light glanced on the smooth 
hair but the pink diplomatic face was expressionless. "Un- 
fortunately you cannot agree to differ with a Govern- 
mental policy; the man who does, becomeshas always 
becomean outlaw." 
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Lewis said "We look at it from quite different points 
of view." 

Melluish nodded. "But I can at least appreciate what 
your point of view is; I've been arguing it all morning. 
Unfortunately others do not agree with me that you are 
more useful in your Service than out of it. No; discipline 
has been flouted and King's Regulations must run their 
course. As General Corbett said 'The Army doesn't want 
idealists.' That seemed to be the last word." 

Lewis found that he disliked this pompous man less 
than before; he said "And so?" 

"And so, as you no doubt anticipated, a Court Martial." 

"With," Lewis added, "a foregone verdict." 

Melluish laughed. "Not necessarily, or so they tell me. 
A foregone penalty, perhaps." 

"Wouldn't it be simpler just to throw me out quietly 
let me go home this evening?" 

"You are forgetting, Captain Lewis, the dogs of war 
which you've gone out of your way to unleash." He tapped 
a newspaper which lay on his desk. "By, of and for The 
People. Don't," he added, smiling, "forget the people; it 
doesn't pay." 

"And if they, and the Press, decide that I'm in the 
right . . . ?" 

Melluish laughed easily. "I don't think they will, Cap- 
tain Lewis." He opened the paper in question and twisted 
it round. Lewis read "Arrest Follows Statement. Lewis 
sees Doctors." 

"It's an old cliche," said the man behind the desk, "but 
individuals really do have to give way to communities. 
Ah, yes . ..." he held up a restraining hand. "Right is 
right, I know, if you can once decide where exactly it 
differs from wrong." 

The soldier turned to the window and stared at the 
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sky. The diplomat leaned forward. "You say that we did 
Falkland a great injustice ..." 

"You betrayed him/' 

"Exactly; you say that we betrayed him. We say that 
Falkland got out of control, overstepped his jurisdiction, 
became dangerous to the community just as you have now 
become dangerous." 

"You can hardly murder me too/' 

Melluish struck his desk with a flat palm. "Captain 
Lewis, do you or do you not understand what I am saying 
to you?" 

They stared at each other intently. 

"Falkland was killed, yes. It was a pity and, I think 
myself, a loss. You may be imprisoned; that would be a 
pity and, as I've been arguing all this morning, a loss also," 

There was silence. 

"You have made your gesture; if it has eased your con- 
scienceor whatever it is that gestures ease well and 
good. You've ruined your career in your Service; that 
was the price which you presumably thought it worth 
while to pay. Well and good. But don't, my dear fellow, 
don't go on with this thing or you'll do yourself further 
and greater harm." 

Silence. 

"I could quote you a list . . . why should I? All you 
have to do is cast your mind back. A list of men and 
women who have ruined their lives merely because van- 
ity, or egotism, or some kind of fanatical devotion has 
made them into enemies of society." 

Lewis stared at the sky. 

"You may be right, Lewis; you may be crowned with 
fire and winged with wings at the Day of Judgment for 
what you're doing; but right now we say that you're 
wrong, and right now it's our word that counts." For the 
first time in their brief acquaintance, Lewis realized, this 
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man was speaking absolute hard truth; they had at last 
come down to bedrock. 

"You mean that if I behave myself I shall simply be 
pushed out of the Service and sent home." 

Melluish nodded. "And if you go on with your . . . 
crusade, shall we say?, there's no knowing where youll 
find yourself/' 

"That's straightforward anyway/* 

"I'm glad you think so/' 

Lewis was thinking of Clare standing by the kitchen 
sink, chin up, eyes fierce. "You're doing this because you 
feel you must, and that's why I despise you for being half- 
hearted about it." 

As if sensing this juxtaposition Melluish said, "God 
knows why I should care what you do from now on; it 
won't affect me; you've done your damnedest from my point 
of view and pretty damnable it is, too/' His clear cold 
eyes regarded the younger man almost with interest. "I'm 
telling you all this because I admire bravery that journey 
to Kasmaan was a great thing . , /' 

Clare had said "You did all that because you'd been 
trained to do it: like an animal a performing dog. But 
you're doing this because you feel you must/' 

Melluish said "What I want you to get quite clear is 
this: you're up against an immovable object call it The 
State, Society, whatever you like and you're only going 
to hurt yourself if you try fighting it. Falkland was one 
individual and you're another both expendable when it 
comes to policies and International Relations and all the 
rest of it." 

Again they stared frankly at each other. 

"Do you understand?" 

"Yes," said Lewis. "I understand/' 

"In that case/' he continued evenly, "I suggest that cer- 
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tain evidence which you say you hold would be ... safer 
in my keeping." 

Lewis nodded half to himself: this, of course, was the 
crux of the matter, he had not anticipated it for some 
reason. 

"I refer," said the man behind the desk, "to the in- 
structions which you carried from General Bicton at Base 
to Falkland at Kasrnaan." 

Would they, Lewis wondered, go to the lengths of seiz- 
ing and searching him? In England, no. 

"Those instructions," Melluish added, "have caused you 
enough trouble, don't you think?" 

Meeting the impersonal eyes Lewis lied easily. "If I 
had them on me I'd give them to you." It had struck 
him suddenly that even in England the seizing and search- 
ing were not out of the question. 

"Meaning . . . ?" 

"That I have deposited them for safe keeping." 

"Mm." He tapped his desk with plump finger-tips. 
"Am I to take that as a refusal?" 

"Yes." This did not seem to surprise Melluish. "But 
you will bear in mind," he said, "what I've suggested; 
you'll think twice before you use that evidence to create 
more trouble?" 

"Naturally." 

'It would be foolish to put yourself in a worse position 
than the one you occupy at present." 

Lewis, staring almost dreamily out of the window, said 
"Perhaps I am a fool." 

When Mrs Lewis came down to breakfast both her hus- 
band and her younger son glanced up and said their 
"Good morning" over the tops of newspapers. 

Mrs Lewis did not, however, even look at the headlines; 
she sat down, poured out coffee and began to read her cor- 
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respondence. It was not, Simon had noticed, a very large 
pile of envelopes and many of them were evidently re- 
ceipts or bills; he was impressed therefore by the amount 
of time she continued to take over absorbing them. After 
a while, since he had read all there was to read, he glanced 
cautiously at her round his paper; she was stirring her 
coffee and gazing blankly out of the window. A light 
drizzle blew in off the sea under a sky of flat grey. 

Catching his eye, she said "Such a pity, and it was so 
lovely yesterday/' 

Solemnly he replied, "Yes, mama a great pity/' 

The solemnity disturbed her. "Your Aunt Mary writes 
such peculiar letters; she never could learn punctuation; 
I can hardly make head or tail of them/' 

Colonel Lewis, behind his newspaper, said "Piffle." 

"I beg your pardon, Edward." 

"Damn nonsense these fellers do write/' 

Simon watched his mother, cornered, face up to the 
existence of the Press. Lightly, as if enquiring about the 
result of the Boat Race, she said "What do they say, dear?" 

"Say!" Her husband snorted. "They don't say any- 
thing because they don't know any more than we do; 
they imply that Peter's not quite right in the head or 
rather this one does." 

"This one," added Simon, "seems to be rather of the 
opinion that he may be the instigator of a much-needed 
revolution/' He quoted grandiloquently: "Corruption in 
High Places. Lewis Suppressed. Country Demands The 
Truth." 

"I wonder," said Mrs Lewis, "whether we ought to 
get in touch with Cousin Charles at the Home Office/* 
The echo, resounding hollowly down the years, seemed 
to comfort her; she squared her shoulders. 

"Says here," continued her husband, "that he spent 
most of yesterday closeted with a psychiatrist." 
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Simon said "Poor old Pete." 

"Hocus pocus, you mark my words; they're just trying 
to make people think he wasn't responsible for what he 
said." 

"It would be nice/' said Mrs Lewis, "to know his ad- 
dress. Then we could forward the letters and those 
books; I'm sure he'd like something to read." 

Colonel Lewis threw down the paper. "Never seen 
such damn piffle in all my life." He stood up and stumped 
over to the window. He was thinking suddenly of his 
half-planted pea-row, hoping that Partridge would have 
the sense to finish it off. 

His wife said "Peter was only doing what he thought 
to be right; I think the newspapers ought to respect that- 
even if ... if they don't agree with him." She had evi- 
dently been thinking hard in the solitary confinement of 
her bedroom; there was, about this new attitude, a firm- 
ness and control that implied hard thinking. "Mind you 
I'm not saying that / agree with him; I don't; I respect 
what he has done all the same. And that," she concluded 
triumphantly, "is what I shall tell Edith Morrison at the 
Hospital Committee this evening: I don't agree with him 
but I respect his opinion." 

Simon quoted gently, "I disagree with every word you 
say but I will defend to the death your right to say it." 

Mrs Lewis glanced sharply at him. "I'm not asking you 
to agree, Simon dear . . ." 

"I was quoting, mother." 

She nodded absently. "Edith Morrison is far too dog- 
matic; she's annoyed with me because I proposed the 
Assembly Rooms when she wanted the Marine Ballroom, 
and I said that we were organizing the social event of the 
season, not a sixpenny hop for trippers." 

Simon said "Mama, you're wonderful." 
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"I believe in saying what I think. Peter must have in- 
herited it from me." 

With which astounding announcement o metamor- 
phosis or rebirth, she took her coffee-cup in one hand, 
a banana in the other, and sailed away to the morning- 
room leaving the newspapers unread beside her plate. 

"Your mother," said Colonel Lewis, "is a remarkable 
woman." 

"You never said a truer word." 

But his father had seen Violet Carswell arguing with 
the policeman at the gate; he was already on his way up- 
stairs. Simon, curious to discover what had caused this 
sudden flight, strolled over to the window just in time to 
see her striding up the irregular steps between the terra- 
cotta urns; thus, except for a pane of glass, they met face 
to face. 

As soon as he opened the door to her he sensed hysteria; 
she was a trifle wild-eyed and the rain beaded her hair 
and dress; her nose was pink at the tip. 

"I was passing," she began, fantastically, "and I thought 
I must, I just must drop in and say . . . and say how splen- 
did I think Peter's being- It makes one mad the way peo- 
ple carry on about it ... I mean . ." 

Simon could also sense, through the barely controlled 
hysteria, whatever frenzied argument around the Carswell 
breakfast-table had driven her to this action. 

Mrs Lewis, hearing her voice, came out of the morning- 
room, correspondence in hand. 

"Ah, Violet my dear." 

"Mrs Lewis, I do hope you won't think me awful for 
coming but I ... I do want you to know how perfectly 
splendid I ... a lot of us think Peter's attitude is." 

Mrs Lewis looked guardedly vague, her long face ex- 
pressing an edge of distaste. 

"It's very thoughtful of you to take the trouble to come 
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round, Violet; I'm sure Peter would be pleased; he's do- 
ing what he feels to be right." 

But the girl, trembling a little from the fusty cliches 
of her father's breakfast homily, was determined to say 
everything. "Oh he is right, Mrs Lewis that's what's so 
perfectly splendid, but of course people won't under- 
stand . . ." 

"Don't people understand, Violet?" 

Simon watched, fascinated. 

"You mustn't mind, Mrs Lewis; it's so strong of him to 
have done it to ... to defy everybody like that ..." 

"Peter has never been weak, Violet. But look, you're 
all wet; come in and dry yourself." 

Simon wondered suddenly at his mother's grasp of 
things; she would not admit her disappointment in her 
heroic son because there was always loyalty; she would 
not therefore accept sympathy; but on the other hand she 
too had sensed the hysteria and that must be dealt with. 

"You really ought to have put on a coat my dear." 

The girl was shuddering now. Simon looked away to- 
wards his half-eaten breakfast. 

Mrs Lewis added good-humouredly, "Your father 
doesn't share your . . . your attitude to Peter I don't sup- 
pose." 

Violet Garswell stared; she gave the impression of be- 
ing punch-drunk. "Father's a fool," she said. "Oh Mrs 
Lewis . . ." 

Simon melted away into the dining-room. Colonel 
Lewis, who had been just about to come downstairs again, 
withdrew on to the landing. He saw the fore-shortened 
figure of his wife put an arm round the girl's shoulder. 
When the door of the morning-room had closed upon 
them he joined his younger son. "What's the matter with 
Violet?" he enquired lightly. 

"Her family, I suppose." 
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"Henry Carswell's an idiot; should've let her go off as 
a governess when she wanted to." 

"Henry Carswell," said Simon, "worships one god Re- 
spectability." 

A door banged and Mrs Lewis came hurrying in; she 
seemed, now that action was called for, to be enjoying 
herself. "Coffee. Black coffee. The poor child's in a pos- 
itive state/' She was smiling however. "Do you know I 
really believe I shall have to speak to Muriel Carswell 
about it." 

The prospect, Simon could see, afforded her grim sat- 
isfaction: to sweep into the Carswell's overheated house 
and to tell them, before they could draw breath to con- 
dole insultingly about her son, how they must treat their 
own daughter. 

"Violet feels things very deeply, you know." (She was 
rehearsing already.) "And though Henry and Muriel are 
admirable people in their way, I doubt if they've ever 
felt anything. Perhaps black would be too strong; a little 
milk. The sugar, Simon dear. I really think now that 
Peter has gone that the police could go away. Naturally 
people stand and stare when they see a constable doing 
sentry-go at the gate. Edward perhaps you'd talk to the 
Inspector. I wonder if Clare has any aspirin." 

She sailed out, borne on the wave-crest of action. 

Simon caught his father's eye. "Yes," he said, "my 
mother is a remarkable woman." 

Mrs Lewis was adopting a careful attitude to Clare; 
there had, for a brief moment, seemed something a little 
. . . well after all about one's firstborn forming an attach- 
ment for one's domestic help; she saw immediately, how- 
ever, that this was an echo from the dim past, from a state 
of affairs which no longer existed; she admitted that in 
almost every way the young woman would make an ad- 
mirable daughter-in-law; but then, since nothing had been 
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mentioned, she might even be imagining the whole situa- 
tion. She was therefore careful in her attitude. 

" Clare, my dear, have you such a thing as an aspirin; 
the Carswell child . . . such an awkward time of day." 

When she had returned to the fray, Clare stood staring 
out o the window at the pitiless drizzle; the leaves of the 
laurel bushes quivered and shone; a drift of daffodils 
under the apple trees seemed all that was left of spring. 

It was possible, then, to love twice possible but differ- 
ent; of course it was different; she was older, he was older. 
With Johnny the flame had been white-hot, a flare of love 
lasting that brief lifetime, intense, impractical, perhaps 
foredoomed. This burnt more steadily and seemed, al- 
ready, to be permanent; they had said so little, touched so 
little als.o. It was as though the emergency cast its shadow 
over them and threatened to crush them out of existence; 
so, pausing at the door, he had said "I love you, and what's 
more I admire you." 

No, there was nothing white-hot about that; she smiled 
fondly at the memory, letting it warm her on this damp, 
chill day when he was absent on his crusade. Once it had 
been "I love you, I love you, I love you. Nothing else 
matters but our love, our world, our time together." It 
was true too: nothing else had mattered; the flame con- 
sumed everything that came near it. Now: "I love you, 
and what's more I admire you/' And she stood at the 
window smiling, because she was sure of her love and sure 
of his absence. 

In the butcher's yesterday afternoon, one woman had 
said to another ". . . came and took him off in a car with 
soldiers. What can he have been thinking of, you tell 
me?" 

"Yes," said the other, "and what a shock for his poor 
mother, that's what I say, what a shock for his poor 
mother. They don't think of that, do they?" 



"That's just what I say: they just don't think do they? 
I mean being arrested like that with a car and everythink 
and all the neighbours watching and everythink, I mean 
it doesn't bear thinking about does it?" 

"What," they cried to the butcher, "can have made him 
do such a thing, Mr Trigg?" 

Mr Trigg, who had naturally recognised Clare, replied 
"Now the lamb's really nice to-day. How about a nice 
bit of lamb?" 

There was certainty also in her smile as she stood by 
the window; she was certain that he had acted rightly 
and she did not regret having encouraged him. Some 
things really mattered; you only had to live as briefly and 
as incompletely as she had lived to realize that: and of 
all those things self-respect mattered most. 

She was proud of the man who loved her, and she 
smiled at the dripping laurels, the nodding daffodils under 
the apple tree. 

Her son, busy with his homework at the table behind 
her, said "Is Captain Lewis coming home to-day?" 

"No, not to-day." 

"When?" 

"Soon." 

"There are lots of letters for him." 

"I know." 

"And a parcel." 

"Yes." She regarded him thoughtfully, this creature of 
her solitary striving which was growing daily, alarmingly, 
into manhood fraught with dangers. He had lost one of 
his garters again and there were black pencil marks on 
his mouth. "It's a big parcel," he said reflectively. "Do 
you think it's another bomb?" 

"No Johnny, I don't." 

He seemed disappointed at this, but not surprised* 
"How d'you spell 'Crimea'?" he asked dolefully. 
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In the morning-room Mrs Lewis had set Violet Carswell 
to addressing envelopes. In the drawing-room Colonel 
Lewis settled down to The Times crossword and Simon 
wrote the first sentence of a final letter to his wife. 

Lewis did not expect to receive a visit from Hewitson; 
the unexpectedness, of course, was characteristic; he was, 
to complete the fantasy, accompanied by a black-suited 
young emissary from Melluish. 

Lewis was lying on his bed when they were ushered in; 
as the door opened to admit them he heard the hollow 
clatter of boots on a bare floor, the echo of voices, a 
shouted order; synthesis of barrack life he could almost 
smell the soap and bianco. 

Hewitson nodded and went over to the window. The 
emissary introduced himself. 

"My name's Rennie. Mr Hewitson is here as a friend 
of yours, not, you will understand, as a press representa- 
tive." 

Hewitson turned from the bleak prospect of a barrack 
square under rain and added, "In spite of my reputation, 
or because of it, they are good enough to accept my word/' 

"Because of it/' said Rennie, manipulating his black 
hat, umbrella and brief-case like an experienced actor. 
His hair was smooth and yellow; he gave Lewis the im- 
pression of having something to sell, which was not far 
short of the truth. 

Hewitson, his face haggard in the grey rain-light, 
laughed and leaned against the window-frame. "Mr Ren- 
nie is here to make some improper suggestions/* 

"And you/' replied Rennie efficiently, like an actor 
with a good line, "are here under sufferance and to keep 
quiet." He turned to Lewis running a well-manicured 
hand over the fair hair. "The Press are on their hind 
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legs, you no doubt expected that. We had a delegation 
this morning ..." 

Hewitson snorted. 

". . . and it was arranged, by way of compromise, that 
a member should be present at this interview to see, pre- 
sumably, that I neither drug nor torture you." He sat 
down neatly, took his brief-case on his knees and opened 
it. "Captain Lewis." His eyes were pale blue; he stared 
almost too fixedly. "The country owes you a debt. No 
one in Whitehall relishes the idea of punishing you when 
the reverse seems so much more sensible. And desirable." 

Lewis said "Yes." He glanced at Hewitson who was 
staring out of the window again, his face grim. 

"I don't intend to beat about the bush." 

He was, Lewis thought, like a puppet a deftly con- 
trolled doll. 

"It has been suggested that there is one simple way out 
of this . . . difficulty: it will preclude the necessity for a 
Court Martial and you can, as you suggested to my chief 
yesterday, go home quietly to-morrow morning." 

"Yes," said Lewis. 

"It will, of course, be desirable for you to leave the 
Army but there need be no fuss about that, and we can 
wait until the present excitement has died down." 

Lewis, frowning, said "Yes" again. He would like to 
have seen Hewitson's expression. 

Rennie produced a paper from his brief-case, and from 
his breast pocket a pair of massive tortoise-shell spectacles. 
They sat crushingly on his pale face. "The suggestion 
is perfectly simple: namely that a Press conference is called 
this evening, at which you make it clear I have the nec- 
essary notes here that you have made a mistake and that 
your admiration of Falkland led you to misunderstand 
the very complicated situation which has arisen." 
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Lewis opened his mouth to speak but was forestalled 
by a wave of the hand. 

"'Now consider this, Captain Lewis,; we are not asking 
you to rescind your views: we respect them." He removed 
the spectacles and wiped a^speck of dust from the left lens. 
"We are not asking you to go back on any word you have 
utteredmerely to state that there has been a misunder- 
standing; the affection, to put it mildly, with which the 
man-in-the-street regards you will see to the rest." 

"But . . ." said Lewis. 

"We are asking you," continued Rennie, pointing with 
the spectacles, "to do what is best for the nation at a mo- 
ment of ... of considerable stress." 

Hewitson said "Whew/* without turning. 

Lewis lay back on his cot once more and stared at the 
ceiling; a crack ran across it diagonally. He was tired of 
this dung-coloured impersonal room, furnished with bare 
necessities; it seemed unreal, as indeed his whole life now 
seemed unreal. He wanted desperately to get back to the 
comfort of small things, which he had sensed for a mo- 
ment as he sat with Clare in the hollow of the downs 
watching her small son at play which had lulled him to 
sleep as he lay in the shabby old kitchen chair while she 
went easily about her domestic business. It was Clare he 
wanted above all else because she, above all else, seemed 
eminently real and solid: Clare and love and sleep and 
the boy to talk fantasy with; he had been too long at log- 
gerheads with himself and he was tired of stumbling 
about, directionless, under the weight of his burden. 

Rennie and Hewitson, watching him, sensed something 
of this on his face. 

And yet he knew that the mountain had still to be 
climbed. It was hard, even cruel, perhaps without pur- 
pose, but it was a fact: the idea did matter more than 
the people; he almost hated it for so doing but he could 
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not deny it. "When you get involved in something really 
important you have a sort of duty to it." It was her voice 
expressing his thought, (perhaps that was the true mean- 
ing of love) and he must abide by it. 

He raised himself on one elbow and said "I can't do 
what you suggest." He saw a warm smile transform Hewit- 
son's face. Rennie sighed thinly. 

"I'm sorry, but I've started this and I mean to go 
through with it." 

Hewitson said "Dear God, if I could print that/' 

Rennie shrugged. "It would be the end of you if you 
did." 

"Indeed yes." He left the window and came over to 
the bed, his dark eyes always so restless, so pained- 
searching Lewis's. "Good for you," he said. "We'll see 
this to its bitter end if it kills us." 

Rennie said "You understand that you are not per- 
mitted to see Hewitson alone." 

Lewis swung his legs on to the floor. "I don't want to/' 

"Nothing that has been said in this room can be passed 
on to the Press." 

Hewitson laughed; he seemed younger suddenly. "The 
point is, there's no need. Captain Lewis and I needn't 
say another word; but Fleet Street is going to get its 
story." 

Rennie suddenly became doubly official in manner; he 
knew, it was clear, that the moment of climax ordinary, 
as such moments are apt to be had been reached. He 
said "I am instructed to warn you that your position is 
dangerous, Captain Lewis." 

"Thank you. I know it." 

"You see," Hewitson added, because above all things 
he knew that this must not be a forced conclusion "You 
see it's pretty serious to flatly deny a Government spokes- 
man, and then to produce conclusive evidence that he has 



been lying. Isn't it, Rennie?" There was excitement in 
his voice. 

The other did not reply. 

Lewis took his wallet out from under the pillow, opened 
it and extracted the folded sheet o buff-coloured paper. 
Rennie stared. Hewitson unfolded it carefully and 
nodded over it. 

Rennie said "If you give him that, Lewis, you're a 
madman/ 1 

"It's about all there's left for me to do." 

For an instant it seemed that humanity glimmered be- 
hind the diplomatic mask. "But can't you see that it's 
going to bring all hell down on your head?" 

Lewis stood up. "Falkland gave those instructions back 
to me for a purpose; he said at the time that they might 
at some future date become important." 

"It's curious," added Hewitson, staring at the paper 
almost pityingly, "what a lot of trouble bits of pulp can 
cause/' 

Rennie, with sudden and surprising passion, said "My 
God, all these ideas! Well, if you prefer it that way . . /' 

Lewis was as suddenly impatient. "It's not a question 
of what I prefer; this had to happen, can't you see that?" 

"But what do you want out of it all?" demanded Ren- 
nie over his brief-case. "What in heavens' name do you 
hope to gain?" 

"Justice for Falkland and for the Derej." 

"But Falkland's dead, and as for the Derej . . . Well, 
they've had a jolly good go at putting you off the map." 

"That's neither here nor there. It's the principlewhat 
you call the idea." 

"And you think people care one way or the other?" 

"No/' interjected Hewitson angrily. "They don't; that's 
why we're determined to make a fuss: to make them care." 

Rennie stared. "You really believe you can do that?" 
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Hewitson turned to the window. 

"You really believe they're capable of caring: about one 
man (a crank mind you, they don't like cranks) and one 
handful of ignorant niggers." 

"Yes," said Lewis, "I believe they're capable of caring." 

Hewitson only said "We'll make them." He waved the 
paper. "We'll state it for them in such hunks of black 
and white that they won't be able to turn the usual blind 
eye." 

Rennie put on his hat and picked up his umbrella, 
which he hooked over his left arm; the brief-case he tucked 
under the right one. Rain pittered sadly on the window- 
pane. 

At length he said "Youll fail of course but I dare say 
you know that." 

The small boy had written a letter; there were twenty- 
three words neatly pencilled along six ruled lines; the 
lines were rather wavy owing to various uses to which 
the ruler had been subjected. 

Dear Captain Lewis > 

Everything is all right here. Mummy is all right too. 
We hope you are coming back soon. 

Love from Frog. 

The idea had originally been that this should be in- 
cluded in someone else's envelope, but it appeared that 
no one else at Fernbank was corresponding with Captain 
Lewis. There was a certain amount of evasion in the an- 
swers which they gave him; they did not appear to realize 
that he was in Captain Lewis's confidence. Finally, 
though the letter was to have been a secret one which 
could be mentioned airily in casual conversation at a 
later date he had to resort to his mother. 
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Clare stared at him thoughtfully. "No," she admitted, 
"I haven't written to him." 

"Why doesn't anyone write to him?" 

"Oh, I expect they will. Soon/' 

"I think someone ought to now that we know where 
he is." 

"I'll give you the address and an envelope, and you 
can do it yourself." 

He frowned. "I think you ought to write too; people 
like to get letters when they're away from home." 

Clare said she had a lot of work to do, and he wan- 
dered away holding the letter in his hand, tired of pre- 
varication. 

The afternoon post brought its own protest. The small 
boy re-appeared in the kitchen and held out an envelope 
with silent pleasure. "There," he said, "now you'll have 
to write." He stood, first on one leg then on the other, 
while she read it. 

My Darling, 

It has just struck me that I have never written a love 
letter before, and now, when I ought to do so, there 
seems to be a stoppage somewhere. I think I am too 
much in this nasty business and would like to keep you 
away from iL I feel you to be in a different, sane world 
of your own where I love you very much; I know you 
yourself might wish to share my tribulations: I suppose 
you do share them: but for me they are quite apart, 
like a battle in the old sense of battles, from which I 
want to come back and lay my head in your lap and 
sleep. And then possibly answer a few questions, which 
shouldn't be very pertinent 

Thatfs how I feel. I know it isn't quite like that. I 
love you for your determination and your certainty that 
this is right. I dare say it is, but oh my darling I want 
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to- be rid of it. The idea is fine. Let's stick to the idea, 
but the mechanics are sour and stale. If this is how it 
feels to be in the centre of great happenings, no wonder 
eminent men look so nervous and get stomach ulcers 
except the few who are bred for public life. 

What a love letter. I told you, dearest Glare, thai this 
was too much with me. It is. I'd rather not write to 
you at all until I've done with it, but 1 know that I 
must put it in writing to you that I love you, deeply and 
surely. If it wasn't for you I wouldn't keep my head in 
this nightmare. They all talk so much and think me 
perfectly crazy. You see how far we've gone from truth 
and decency; the strange thing these days is an honest 
man or a true word not quite nice embarrassing. 
Hewitson is right of course, but I'm the wrong person 
for his guinea-pig; I want to crawl back into my shell. 
I want you and Frog and a small place somewhere, and 
quietness. 

I love you, Clare. That, and sometimes I think that 
alone, is absolutely real to me. 

Always your 

Peter. 

P.S.Re the mechanics: all I have to do now is to 
hand over my bit of proof to the Newspaper Boys, stand 
my Court Martial and await results. My only terror is 
that they will do something to keep me from you. The 
hope is that I'm Innocent. How odd that looks. I 
mean, we are in the right, aren't we? It should give one 
confidence, I suppose, and certainty. It doesn't. Yes, 
Hewitson is perfectly right. My love to Frog. 

\ | 

"What does he say?" asked the small boy. "Is he com- 
ing back?" 

"Soon," she said. "Not yet, but soon. He sends you his 
love." 
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"You'll write to him now, won't you?" 

"Yes. This evening/* 

"And we can send him his letters and the books?" 

"Yes/' 

He seemed satisfied and left her in peace to re-read the 
neatly written sheet of government stationery foolscap 
with an embossed coat-of-arms. 

He trailed across the hall a small boy on a wet after- 
noonand stared gloomily out at St Leonards Avenue. 
For the first time for many- days there was no knot of 
starers at the gate, no constable on duty though the room 
over the garage was still a sub-police-station. A man and 
a woman passing in the rain did certainly subject the 
house to an interested scrutiny. Knowing that they could 
not see him through the yellow net curtains he put out 
his tongue at them. 

Letters were exclusively occupying the attention of 
Fernbank that afternoon; perhaps the small boy had 
planted the seed with his cross-questioning. Mrs Lewis 
was writing to various relations, suggesting what seemed 
to her a reasonable and balanced attitude for the family 
to adopt in order to keep Lewis prestige at par in face 
of the world's comment; Colonel Lewis was writing to 
The Times about the curious behaviour of a wood- 
pigeon he had observed dancing, there was no other word, 
on the roof of his potting-shed three mornings in succes- 
sion; Simon, after many false starts and corrections, had 
finished the letter to his wife which formally ended their 
marriage. He had done this more firmly and clearly than 
had at first seemed possible. Some sort of decisiveness had 
come to him in the night; he was not sure what it was and 
he did not expect it to last, but temporarily it had enabled 
him to face up to this particular problem without self- 
pity an unusual sensation. The strange thing was that he 
owed this to his brother; it wasn't exactly that the Kas- 
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maan affair dwarfed his own emotional struggles; it did 
dwarf them undoubtedly but he was not prepared to ac- 
cept that; no, the point seemed to be that something in 
his brother's acceptance of what he must do made Simon 
ashamed of himself suddenly; he saw with complete clarity 
that he was an impossible tangle of personality and that 
it was unfair to expect any woman to attach herself to 
such a tangle. He knew for certain, that he did not matter 
a jot that he was simply a neurotic intellectual and as 
such, solitary. It gave him satisfaction, and a kind of 
strength, to realize that everyone was ultimately solitary. 
Even Peter, who had been a jolly good chap and a first 
class wing-three, who had gone on communal drinking 
bouts, who had fitted so well into every team; the fifteen, 
the "chaps," the Army: was solitary. Lonely and unac- 
countable. Simon found that he admired his brother 
immensely not for the journey to Kasmaan, which had 
been simply an extension of the three-quarter-line on the 
Rugger field, but for this adventure into the desert of his 
conscience. "Do you know/' Simon had written to his 
wife, "it actually makes me proud to be part of the 
species." 

The letter was written and posted. This very week- 
end he would perform one of the weird ceremonials of 
so-called civilization: he would spend a night in a London 
hotel with ah efficient and business-like young woman 
who would doubtless fleece him at some card game in the 
small hours and be discovered by the chamber-maid sit- 
ting decorously beside him in bed in the morning. The 
law called this "infidelity." The law had a najne for 
everything. 

He was musing thus as he lay full length on the morn- 
ing-room sofa staring at the rain against the monkey-puzzle 
tree. His father was in the Library finding words for the 
behaviour of wood-pigeons, and his mother had just gone 
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out to a committee. The door opened jerkily; it was the 
small boy coming in backwards, pushing it with his be- 
hind. He was clutching something something heavy by 
the look of it to his stomach. 

"Hullo," Simon said. "What are you up to?" 

The boy turned and put his burden on a low coffee 
table. 

"It is a bomb," he said, his voice half-tremulous, half- 
triumphant. "I heard it ticking." 

Such remarks do not at once register on the adult mind. 
Simon saw, first of all, that the burden was a partly un- 
wrapped parcel of books; then he remembered that his 
mother had said something at breakfast about sending 
them to Peter; then he realized, sharply and plainly, that 
the child was perfectly correct: the books were ticking. 
A cold sick fear poured itself over him. 

The Major looked at Lewis with distaste, and Lewis 
looked at the ceiling; he knew the ceiling intimately now, 
and the spider which had defied barrack routine by spin- 
ning its web above the door, 

The Major was a Last Resort, and a badly chosen one. 
"Look here," he said, "I know it sounds a bit half-falutin' 
and so on but it's really a case of patriotism you know. 
Very few of us ever have the opportunity to do something 
concrete for the country. I should' ve thought . . . Well, 
frankly it's a question of duty, isn't it?" 

Lewis, never taking his eye off the spider, said "Duty, 
yes. But not to the 'country' as you call it." 

The burnt-out skeletons of the Camels lay by the pipe- 
line and the vultures would have pecked the men's bodies 
clean by now. But what did it feel like to be torn to 
pieces while you were still alive? 

"I tell you," he went on, "all this carry-on about patriot- 
ism and the rest of it gets my goat. Was it patriotism 
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which made it necessary to kill those harmless fellows. I 
was responsible, you know. Being responsible for that 
isn't funny when you come to think of it. And the way 
everything has been hushed up isn't funny either. I'm 
getting angry." 

He felt detached by now, and he no longer considered 
these men real; they were like some procession of tempters 
in a mediaeval morality but less beguiling. 

The Major was reasonable. "I'll tell you frankly, old 
boy, the situation's damn difficult." 

Lewis knew that: the evening papers were demanding 
to be told the truth, demanding that if the Hero of Kas- 
maan had to be court-martialled then the Press must be 
admitted; the democracies, it had been said, were busy 
fighting for what they were pleased to call the Rights of 
Man in that case, democracy should start at home; the 
way Lewis was being treated, it had been said, was posi- 
tively Russian. 

"Yes," the Major repeated, "the situation's damn diffi- 
cult" 

Lewis was only sorry that Hewitson couldn't hear that- 
Still staring at the ceiling he said "All in all, it looks as 
though we're going to win." 

"That means you won't come to terms." 

"Definitely I won't." 

"You're making things more awkward for yourself 
you know that." 

Lewis nodded. "I wonder if you'd arrange for me to 
have a dozen or so morning papers; they ought to be 
worth reading." 

The spider was cleaning its legs one by one or so it 
seemed. The Major ignored the matter of the papers, and 
reached for his hat and cane. 

Lewis said "Good-bye, sir," and closed his eyes. 

When the Major opened the door to go, barrack sounds 
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of early evening filtered in from the outside world: dance 
music from a wireless, somebody strumming on an out-of- 
tune piano, loud and prolonged laughter echoing along 
corridors. They would be putting on their best suits, 
polishing shoes, going out to the pub, or the pictures, or 
to meet their girls in the parkwhile he was trapped here 
in this dung-coloured room, an embarrassed guard com- 
manded by an embarrassed subaltern standing between 
himself and freedom, himself and reality, himself and 
Clare. 

It was not a loud tick, but in the quiet room it became 
a gigantic grandfather clocka clock on the landing in 
a sleepless night, deafening. Across the parcel of books 
Simon and Johnny regarded each other round-eyed. 

Simon said "Get out of it, go on. Take your mother 
out into the garden. Quick." He spoke conversationally, 
not wanting to frighten the boy more than he was fright- 
ened already not wanting to frighten himself either. But, 
because the child lingered, he had to snap "Get out of it. 
Run" in a taut strangled voice. The boy ran; his small 
feet pat-pattered across the tiled hall. 

Simon looked at the parcel. So far he had not moved 
except to sit up on the sofa. Now he was alone with the 
tick; it measured out the seconds of his life with madden- 
ing deliberacy. He glanced at the window, at the door, 
back at the parcel. A trickle of reason seemed to be run- 
ning through his blocked brain: the boy had heard it 
ticking; he had started to unwrap it; how far had he freed 
the lever or 'whatever set the infernal thing off? The tick 
must be a time-fuse; how many other gadgets were there 
attached? 

He was standing over it now, his mouth dry, his heart 
pounding. Strange, he found time to think, how you do 
these things in spite of yourself even the effete intellec- 
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tual is capable of heroics. He saw that the top book was 
a novel called "Banner of Freedom/' Stooping, and with 
infinite care, he lifted the table keeping it level so that 
the parcel should not slide. It was heavy; he would not 
be able to carry it far. The tick became a thunder inside 
his brain. 

Clare saw her son, wide-eyed, white-faced in the door- 
way. Immediately she thought that he had either smashed 
the Spode vase at the top of the stairs or cut himself with 
his new pen-knife. Then he shouted "Mummy, it's a 
bomb, the parcel's a bomb, Simon says run into the gar- 
den. Run, Mummy/' 

She felt the blood drain out of her head, but she grasped 
all the implications at once. She seized her son and pro- 
pelled him vigorously towards safety, turned back in hor- 
rible indecision and saw, through the open hall door, 
Simon like a man in a dream walking cautiously across 
the bright tiles, a table clutched to his chest. He did not 
seem to look at her but he said, with fantastic calmness 
which in itself was dream-like, "Hop it, Clare/' 

"But . . /' 

"Oh get out you fool/' 

She fled. 

The small boy was standing among the wet laurels in 
the rain, shivering; she bent down and put her arms 
round him. 

Time began to pass; it ticked by with the pounding 
of her heart; she knew that her heart beat to some sort 
of rhythm but otherwise there was no time only a void 
and the house staring back at her with blank eyes, and 
her child shuddering in her arms. She found herself 
counting under her breath. 

When she reached nine, all the downstairs windows 
suddenly dropped neatly outwards, and an instant later 
the explosion knocked her backwards into the laurels. 
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MELLUISH smiled patronisingly at the grey sky. He had 
been forced to leave his bed an hour earlier than usual, 
to hurry over his bath, to miss his exercises altogether 
and to risk indigestion through eating breakfast at three 
times the normal speed. But still he found it in himself 
to smile at the sky. 

Presently Rennie came in, following his usual discreet 
tap at the door. 

Melluish said 'Is he here?" 

"Yes sir." 

'"He knows?" - 

"Yes sir; he'd already seen the morning papers." 

"How's he taking it?" 

Rennie gestured blandly. "In a soldierly way." 

Melluish nodded. "I hear there was a crowd." 

"Yes sir. There'll be another in Whitehall when he 
leaves." 

His superior turned and regarded him complacently. 
There was good reason for complacence. They smiled at 
each other. 

"I'll see him." 

"Very good sir." 

Melluish frowned suddenly. "By the way, Rennie, this 
fellow Hewitson . . ." 

"He's down in the reception room, sir/ 1 

"Not with Lewis?" 

"Oh no. Lewis is next door." 

"Hell wait to see him I suppose." 

"I think so, sir." 

Melluish could afford to be magnanimous. "Remark- 
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able fellow, Hewitson. I sometimes think he's a loss to us, 
you know." 

Rennie said "I can't exactly place him, to be quite 
frank, sir." 

"Can't you?" Melluish went to his desk and played 
with an ivory paper-weight, a small Buddha. "Can't you? 
Minister Without Portfolio to the Press. Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary to the Imperial Court of Freedom.' 1 He 
mused, smiling now at the Buddha. "I'll see Lewis. You 
can let Hewitson have him later." 

"Yes sir." 

It was a distraught young man who was ushered in a 
moment later hiding it of course under self-discipline 
just as the deep sun-tan on his face hid the paleness be- 
neath it. A distraught, pale, nervous young man with a 
slight tic at the corner of his mouth and disconcertingly 
direct blue eyes. He said "Look here, of all the damnable 
inefficiency." He brandished a newspaper. 

Melluish sat down and waved at a chair. "I can't apolo- 
gize enough/' he said blandly. 'It's not my responsibility 
but I assure you that there's going to be a full enquiry." 

"Fine." Lewis stared angrily and remained standing. 
"So there'll be a full enquiry. Does that give my brother 
back his sight?" 

"I'm assured that the blindness is only temporary," re- 
plied Melluish; and added "He was lucky to escape with 
his life. Come now, you're a soldier, wasn't he lucky?" 

"Simon," replied Lewis, "isn't a soldier; you've found 
out, I hope, how the damn thing got through your cordon 
o policemen?" 

"It appears that the parcel was placed on the window- 
sill of the porch with the mail which had already been 
examined." 

"And nobody noticed. Nobody noticed a ruddy great 
package as big as a football." 
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"There were other parcels," replied Melluish stiffly. 
"An enquiry will be instituted." 

"I call it criminal negligence." 

Melluish nodded, "1 agree, completely criminal. 
There's going to be ... there already is a public outcry. 
I've just been talking to Scotland Yard." He studied the 
young man closely. Could it be? Yes, it was so: he simply 
did not realize what had really happenedwhat the far- 
away reverberation of that home-made bomb really meant. 
Incredible! Hewitson would no doubt enlighten him. 

Lewis said "Can I believe this?" He rapped the news- 
paper. "Is no one else hurtnot the child, my mother?" 

"No one was hurt except your brother, who, as you 
no doubt realize, behaved with extraordinary courage. If 
I may say so it seems to run in the family." 

"Bosh," said Lewis furiously. "It runs in the human 
race." 

Melluish allowed himself a faint smile. "I forgot: you're 
an idealist." 

Lewis shook his head as if to clear away all these cob- 
webs of argument. He was torn between a vast relief that 
nobody else had been hurt, when they all might easily 
have been killed, and stomach-shaking anger at the futility 
of the whole episode. 

"While I'm here," he said, "I suppose Yd better ask 
about compensation; it seems there's no front to my 
father's house." 

"That will all be arranged. Naturally." He placed the 
ivory figure in the middle of the blotter and added, 
"There will be a car here for you in half an hour's time." 

Lewis stared. 

"To take you home." 

"Then . . ." 

"My dear fellow, this alters the whole situation." He 
had no wish to explain how much it altered the situation, 
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and hastened on: "We may not appear to be human, but 
believe me we are." 

"You mean I'm going home this morning?'* 

"Certainly." He could still not meet the intense blue 
eyes: they were honest to the point of imbecility. "Apart 
from anything else, there'd be a riot if we kept you locked 
up after this. You've seen how angry the Press are: we 
can't act entirely in the face of public opinion you know; 
we're only public servants when all's said and done." 

He saw a flicker of suspicion on the haggard young 
features. "You seem damned pleased about it, don't you?" 

Melluish seized the opening. "My dear fellow, I 
thought I made it clear that I was against a Court Martial 
from the start. As far as I'm concerned I can't hide it 
from you this outrage merely proves my point: I don't 
wish to seem callous, but everyone likes to be right, so if 
I appear a bit . . . pleased with myself this morning, you'll 
understand why it is." 

Lewis said "And the future?" 

Melluish placed his finger tips together and studied 
his immaculate thumbnails. He was thinking "You do 
right, young man, to consider the future and to relinquish 
the past." The past held Falkland and was not desirable. 

"You'll be leaving your Service. No doubt that's as you 
wish. During the last few days I've heard a lot of things 
said about offering you other work; it's generally felt, I 
think, that the Army's loss may well be the gain of an- 
other department. Ainsworth you've heard of Colonel 
Ainsworth of course is always on the look-out for men 
of your calibre." He glanced up. "For the present it's 
clear that you need a rest. Officially, you'll be on leave." 

He saw other questions fomenting behind the bright 
eyes; the soldier was slow in the uptake, but far from 
stupid. He therefore touched a button on his desk; a 
moment later Rennie appeared. 



"Oh Rennie, I believe Commander Stratton is waiting 
to see me, isn't he?" 

"Yes sir/' 

"I'm sorry Lewis; I'd like to have a much longer chat 
but my time simply isn't my own." 

But the question he so much wished to avoid could not 
be perfectly suppressed only nipped in the bud. 

Lewis, frowning at his jumbled thoughts, could only 
say "Falkland ... I mean . . ." 

Melluish had a hand on the young man's shoulder. 
"Captain Lewis, you're tired; you need a lot of rest. Major 
Falkland is dead; don't concern yourself with him too 
much." 

The blue eyes were mazed by all this. Melluish quickly 
added, "Your friend Hewitson is waiting to see you, I 
believe; there's ten minutes or so before your car arrives." 
He nodded to the hovering Rennie. "And may I add how 
glad I am that things are working out so well; the idea of 
a Court Martial was preposterous anyway after all you've 
done." He held out his hand. "Good-bye, Captain Lewis, 
and have a good restful leave. I'm proud to have met 
you." 

He watched the back of the crumpled suit as it wavered 
towards the door, swept away by Rennie's solicitous arm. 

The door closed. 

Melluish shrugged. 

St Leonards Avenue was blocked. Such traffic as there 
was had been diverted to Balmoral Terrace and Eddy- 
stone Drive. Efforts had been made to disperse the crowd 
with a plea for the respect of private life the respect o 
private sorrows; the crowd, however, evidently felt itself 
to be under no obligation; if somebody had been killed, 
that would be a different matter but death did not enter 
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into it and so they stood in a solid well-behaved mass 
staring at "Fernbank." 

The house merely looked as the modern world, used 
to the improvements of civilization, expects a house to 
look when a considerable charge of high explosive has 
detonated in its doorway. The baronial porch stained 
glass, carven coats-of-arms and all had been reduced to 
a pile of rubble, and the front wall thus deprived of sup- 
port had slid neatly to the ground exposing the morning- 
room, the hall and Mrs Lewis's bedroom to an interested 
outside world. Workmen were in the process of stretching 
canvas tarpaulins across the gaps; their, presence alone 
would have collected the usual spectators, but on this 
occasion they served merely as a chorus who occupied the 
audience's attention until one or other of the principal 
actors made an entrance. So far Colonel Lewis had con- 
trived a sortie to the letter-box, but finding himself 
cheered had handed the letters, his own to The Times 
concerning wood-pigeons amongst them, to a constable 
before beating a hasty retreat. 

"FernbankV neat but impersonal front garden was a 
litter of rubbish and plaster; the terra-cotta urns had been 
bowled down the sloping lawn leaving their pedestals be- 
hind; a baulk of timber the lintel of the front door lay 
in the middle of one of the kidney-shaped flower beds, 
and a dust of plaster gave to the near side of the monkey- 
puzzle tree a quaint suggestion of Christmas decoration. 

The crowd waited patiently. 

Inside the house there was naturally nothing but calm; 
nobody * would have expected anything else. Only the 
repeated shrilling of the telephone bell was in any way 
hysterical, and that, since a policeman sat beside it, was 
not allowed to go on for long. He lifted the receiver now, 
listened for a moment and then said his piece. "I'm sorry, 
m'am, Mrs Lewis is only available to personal friends ow- 



Ing to the shock, m'am, I'll take your name, m'am . . . 
Yes, m'am, Captain Lewis is returning to-day, Mr Lewis 
is going on as well as can be expected. Thank you, m'am." 

Colonel Lewis sat in the dining-room studying the 
morning papers with mingled gratification and wonder. 
The explosion, like any loud noise, seemed to have 
shocked people into speech; righteous indignation, moral 
dogma, and British family feeling hustled each other on 
each front page around a photograph of "Fernbank" in 
disrepair. Of Captain Lewis's indiscretions in the cause 
of freedom there seemed, mercifully in the Colonel's opin- 
ion, little mention; the ominous word "Falkland** ap- 
peared only twice in small print; the even more ominous 
word "Kasmaan" was absent altogether. 

In the kitchen Clare went about her work trying to 
subdue, or at least to sort out, the tangle of emotions and 
impressions which rioted in her head. She was conscious, 
most of all, of the warm promise of his return. She could 
sense that something had gone wrong somewhere, but she 
was no Hewitson; she was moreover a woman who loved 
a man. Thus, the return meant too much to her for clear 
thinking; the thought of it rose up again and again almost 
choking her with joy. 

The small boy clutched his excitement to himself jeal- 
ously. He was spared the adult folly of haunting respon- 
sibility; he had been told that Simon Lewis was injured 
and in hospital but it did not occur to him to feel that 
any blame was attached to his discovery of the parcel- 
rightly, of course, since the thing would presumably have 
exploded at a set time in any case. No one would ever 
know whether the inquisitive fingers of a child had sprung 
the fuse or not; the child did not even care, because Cap- 
tain Lewis was coming home, Captaift Lewis had won his 
battle. Did not the newspapers trumpet it? Did not the 
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waiting crowd prove it? Captain Lewis was back on his 
pedestal. 

Mrs Lewis came in, pulling on grey gloves; her eyes 
were bright and her every movement proclaimed that she 
was sharply in control of the situation. These things hap- 
pened, the good God alone knew why, but they were test- 
ing times, trials of strength or weakness, and to be accepted 
as such and conquered. (Why, in Singapore once she had 
been walking along the pavement: at the time of the 
troubles this was: when two coolies actually refused to 
get out of her way. Refused. And she had spread her skirt 
around her and waited quietly, facing them, until her 
escort had finished paying the rickshaw and could deal 
with them. But by that time, intimidated, they had gone.) 

"I'm going down to the hospital," she said; and there 
did flicker about her face some shadow of emotionso 
Clare thought. "I shall ask if there's anything in the way 
of food we can supply; you wouldn't mind . . ." 

"Of course not. I'd wondered . . ." 

Yes, Mrs Lewis thought, she would have wondered. A 
kind girl. She said "You'll be glad that Peter's coming 
back." It was almost a direct allusion. 

"Yes," said Clare. "Very glad." 

Mrs Lewis glanced at the small boy, who, excused 
school, sat in the old wicker chair pretending to read; 
thus, keeping her eyes averted, she said "He ... he will 
need your sympathy I thinkmore than ours." 

"Oh no," Clare was quick to deny this. 

"Oh yes, my dear. I'm very glad it should be so." Smil- 
ing, she brought her eyes round to the young woman's 
eyes, and repeated "Very glad." She gave a little sigh as 
if to dismiss anything so outrageously personal. "There. 
Now I shall have to face that mob; I've always regretted 
having no back entrance to this house. Slipping out like 
an interloper. Almost humiliating." 
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But her chin was up and there was nearly a flush on 
the sallow cheeks, and Clare suspected that she did not in 
the least mind having to face "the mob" across the ruins 
of her house. Hearing the cheer as it arose, wavering at 
first and then full-throated, she could not help smiling 
at the pastry-board. 

Hewitson paced nervously up and down the dark 
pompous room, while the dark pompous portraits of 
past officials watched him superciliously. He ran a hand 
through his wiry hair and paused, gazing down at the 
young man who lay back in a deep leather chair, eyes 
closed, weariness expressed in every limb. 

"Of course bloody Melluish was pleased," he said. "If 
he'd sent the damned bomb himself it couldn't have 
been better timed." 

Lewis, eyes still closed, said, "I wouldn't put it beyond 
him to do that too." 

"They've traced it; they got four of them in some 
boarding-house in Bloomsbury a fellow called Aroun 
and three others." He resumed his pacing. "No, that's 
not the point." 

Wearily Lewis rolled his head to one side and regarded 
him. "What is the point then?" 

Hewitson looked out of a window and nodded towards 
the street. "That. All those people waiting to see you 
leave this building." He looked back at the young man 
and added "We've failed, that's another point." There 
was anguish in his voice; Lewis sat up. 

"Failed? But . . ." 

"Yes, we've failed can't you see it; we've been defeated 
by a big bang. Oh hell." He resumed his nervous pacing. 
"You've every right to dislike me for saying such a thing; 
your brother's lost his eyes, that's terrible, I'm sorry." 
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He beat his fist together in helpless fury and wheeled 
round at the far corner of the room. 

"Doesn't it make you want to vomit though?'* Another 
wave at the window. "They stand out there all day in the 
rain to see you to shed a few sentimental tears and give 
you a cheer. Why? Because a black man tried to kill 
you and succeeded in blinding your brother and blowing 
a hole in the front of your home." 

He came nearer and leaned on the table. "Falkland 
was betrayed and murdered; the Derej was betrayed and 
sold; do you think they'd make a demonstration about 
that. Not on your life/' He flung away. "Dear God, it'd 
be funny if it wasn't so tragic; we've done our damnedest 
to get them standing about in crowds shouting for justice. 
And there they are." He laughed bitterly. "Standing 
about in crowds shouting for justice, tears in their eyes 
and hearts all righteous with anger, because a bomb went 
off, blinded a man and knocked down a wall." 

Lewis remembered how Falkland had sat at a table, 
head in hands, and had said "I've failed." There had been 
a compassion in Falkland which, he suspected, this man 
here lacked. But, as if to punish him for the suspicion, 
Hewitson echoed that compassion. 

"It's not their fault," he said. "God knows there's good 
in them, fineness; they're standing out there now because 
they admire you and think you've been treated badly. 
How can they be expected to know that you chose to be 
treated badly to prove a point?" 

Moved by the anguish, Lewis said, "I was the wrong 
person for the job, you know. What you needed was a 
prophet. I care too much about little things. Look at 
me now; I only want to go home and get married and . . /' 

"And forget the whole thing." 

Lewis passed a hand over his eyes. "I'm tired." 

"You have every right to be." 



"I'm sorry about all this; you feel it so deeply." 

Hewitson stared at the brown face, transparent with 
weariness, lined with strain. "It doesn't matter a damn 
what I feel. And why should you be sorry? It was chance 
which beat uschance, Fate, Providence, I don't know." 

"You seem pretty sure it's all over, don't you? How 
can you be so sure?" 

"Because I know the game; I know when I'm beaten. 
It's like . . . oh, like a ripe pear: one moment it's hard, 
the next it's gone sleepy, but between the two there's been 
the moment when it was exactly right." He gesticulated 
towards the window. "You get them interested, you get 
the Press wanting facts, you get the upper hand even, the 
evidence and then . . . Pouf." 

"A bomb." 

"Yes, or film star marries a black prince, or there's an 
earthquake, or some woman has a litter of children. The 
chance has gone. You get to recognize just when that's 
happened." 

"As now." 

"Oh yes, it's happened now all right. We've lost." 

They were silent for a time. The murmur of the wait- 
ing crowd filtered into the formal room. 

Hewitson said "What a paradox though. There we 
were fighting away to get a hearing for those blessed 
chaps, and there was Aroun and his little gang, patriots 
without a doubt, mucking the whole thing up with their 
sharp-shooting and their fireworks. Thanks to them we've 
failed; thanks to us they'll go to gaol, and the Derej . ." 
He spread his hands to heaven "Nobody's gained any- 
thing." 

Lewis frowned. "Haven't they?" 

The other turned to stare at him. "Do you think they 
have?" 
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"I ... I don't know, I'm tired. Where's that car got 
to?" 

Hewitson went to the window. "There's one waiting 
out here now.'* He sighed. 

"What'll you do?" 

"Me? I'm going to China: series of articles for Harold 
Debenham. Anything to get me out of the way you 
know." The harsh lines of his face broke into that en- 
gaging grin. "I shall break my journey at Kasmaan." 

"Whatever for?" 

"Facts. I want the facts. I must know. Perhaps 
later . . ." 

Lewis said "Don't you ever get tired? Don't you ever 
want to settle down?" 

"The little things?" quoted Hewitson, gently sardonic. 

"Why not?" 

"Not for long; something gets under my skin, you see; 
there's always injustice." 

"An endless crusade in fact?" 

"Call it that." 

The door opened and a discreet voice said, "Your car, 
Captain Lewis." 

They faced each other for the last time. "Yes," insisted 
Lewis, "but don't you get tired?" 

Hewitson closed his eyes, for a moment. When he 
opened them again it was as though during that brief 
instant when the lids veiled them, he had taken them 
out and substituted new ones. They were young again, 
eager. 

"When I'm tired," he said, "I sleep." 

Mrs Lewis stood looking down at as much of her 
younger son's face as was not obscured by bandage: a 
bruised mouth and chin, a tousle of fair hair. "You 
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should have told me that she was coming; I would have 
spoken to her." 

The mouth smiled. "Dear mama; don't you see that's 
why I didn't tell you?" 

"Simon!" 

"Oh indeed yes." He turned his head to one side; the 
gesture, blank and mask-like, was sharply moving. "Pity 
is not my cup of tea." 

"She's coming back naturally?" 

"She is not coming back." 

His mother was silent; he found, in this darkness which 
had descended on him, that silences were doubly preg- 
nant; they lasted for whole eternities it seemed. 

Melissa's voice had sounded quite different because he 
had not been able to see her; also she was having trouble 
with her emotions and that tended to distort. On the 
other hand, take a person he had never met before Her- 
ries the surgeon for instance, and he found that already 
he could catch at clues to personality. To Herries he had 
said "My wife's appearing to-day." 

"Good." 

"It's not good, it's damn difficult." He was quiet while 
the firm dry hand took his pulse. "There are extenuating 
circumstances." 

"Are there?" 

"I ... want you to lie for me, sir." 

"Indeed." 

"Yes. Look here, this matters; I'm going to work my 
pulse up to something staggering if things go wrong." 

Herries laughed. "Blackmail in fact." 

"Oh yes; all that and more. Please will you do it: tell 
her the blasted papers have got it all wrong that I'm not 
blind at all, just a bit bruised about the eyes." 

The surgeon said "You're not blind, technically speak- 
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ing. Sight will certainly return to the left eye, probably 
to both." 

"Technically be hanged! I you took off these band- 
ages I wouldn't see a thing. I call that being blind." 

Stolidly Herries repeated "Sight will certainly return 
to the left eye, probably to both." 

The young man in the bed nodded, "But if she thought 
I was blind at all, even for a couple of months . . . You 
will help me, won't you?" 

"You're talking too much, my lad." 

"I always do. Please." 

There was at times something suspiciously like elation 
inside him; he felt in some way stronger. At times. Then 
a kind of horror would creep over him, slowly, insidiously: 
they knew so little ultimately, these doctors, and eyes were 
such delicate organisms as delicate as the beauty they 
communicated to the brain, to the soul. Beauty of sun 
and shadow, of bird-flight, of tossing cherry blossom in a 
spring wind. Beauty of Chartres or of Velasquez. The 
horror came pouring over him, so that he almost had to 
struggle for breath; and with the horror, a snivelling 
sycophant, came self pity. But whereas self pity could be 
fought against, in silence and alone, the pity of Melissa 
was unthinkable. A final humiliation for both of them. 

To his mother, out of this age-long silence, he said "Mel 
and I are getting a divorce." 

"At this juncture. Nonsense." 

"Dearest mama, how can an act of God or chance make 
any difference to the mutual suitability of two people in 
wedlock?" 

"You need her now as you never did before." 

He tried to gesture and winced because of a strained 
shoulder. "I'm a cruel monster admittedly, but not that 
cruel like keeping a thrush in a cage." 

Mrs Lewis sniffed. "Melissa has never been my idea of 
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the right wife for you, but she's a lady and she's not with- 
out moral sense; shell take the matter out of your hands, 
I've no doubt. Any decent girl would." 

"Exactly. But you see as far as Mel is concerned I'm 
just a bit knocked about. She doesn't know about the 
eyes." 

"Doesn't know? It was in all the papers." 

"Henries and I soon settled that. We said the papers 
had got their facts wrong." 

"Herries should have known better . . ." 

"He did as I asked." 

Mrs Lewis waved her gloves. "It's a phase," she said; 
her younger son had had phases before. 

Simon sighed. "Mother, I don't feel too good and I 
will not be nagged; this is what I've done and it's entirely 
my own business: you've got to lump it." 

"My dear boy . . ." 

"And that, my dear mother, is that. Now tell me about 
Peter and how you were carried here shoulder high by 
a troop of Boy Scouts." 

"Such nonsense you do talk." 

While she gossipped to him he wondered again how 
he found it in himself to talk nonsense at all. Something 
had changed, but what was it? No one could rail at fate 
because their brother was sent a bomb which they for 
some as yet murky reason mii$t carry out of the house 
before it exploded. If such episodes were not pre-ordained 
then they were inexplicable; and if this feeling of strength 
in adversity, this ability to talk nonsense in adversity, was 
not directly connected with the pile of ticking books then 
he, Simon Lewis, was a simpleton. Was it necessary per- 
haps for the egocentric intellectual to be blown half-way 
across his own front garden, to lose his sight, ("Tempo- 
rarily," they kept repeating, and he could only hope that 
they were right.) in order to find enough strength 'to look 
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adversity in the face? Well, it was said to be a hard world, 
but that was going a little too far. Generalizations always 
did. All right then, could it be said that through such an 
experience one egocentric intellectual, Simon Lewis, found 
his own particular strength in adversity? That was pos- 
sible, otherwise why this . . . yes, it was almost gaiety- 
why this determination to get the better of himself why 
this acceptance? None of them had existed before. 

And why, also since it was all questions in this new 
dark land why, instead of using the accident to get Me- 
lissa back, had he known that he must do the exact op- 
posite? 

On the whole he was not surprised that Providence had 
grown tired of the brat Simon Lewis muling and puking 
about the hem of her skirt; but Lord what a devious way 
she went about educating him creating an international 
situation in the Middle East, involving a man called Falk- 
land, emptying a barracks so that in the emergency an- 
other man called Lewis must perform some feat of 
endurance/which, wrongly, caused someone to send him a 
bomb in a pile of books, which . . . etcetera, etcetera. Very 
devious. 

Mrs Lewis had wended her way back to the vital point 
once more. "At the moment you're naturally upset; things 
seem strange, unbalanced; you must let me write her a 
brief line/' 

"Mother. If you do that I shall never forgive you. Do 
you understand? You can run your committees and Fa- 
ther, and Pete if he'll let you, but not me." 

"My dear boy . . ." 

"My dear mama, you will promise me now here and 
now that you'll not write to Mel. Promise." 

"But . . ." 

"But nothing. Promise." 

She saw, from the firm line of that mouth, firm in spite 



of the bruised puffy lips, that she could not win this bat- 
tle. Meekly she promised. 

There was silence again. Out in the corridor someone 
wheeled a trolley of glasses; a nurse was giggling. 

Watching her son's mouth, Mrs Lewis suddenly came 
near to an understanding of him; he had always been her 
child; always she had experienced these moments of in- 
sight, almost telepathic in clearness and detail. 

"Something to fight/* she thought vaguely. "That's 
what he's always needed. Too good looking, too clever, 
too popular when he was young. There's got to be more 
than that in the end . . ." 

Then she lost the thread; once again the shutter clanged 
down between them, yet there had been this moment and 
she could cherish it. She squared her shoulders and said 
"Well I must be running along, my dear. We shall all be 
coming to visit you so you won't be lonely." 

"No, I won't be lonely." 

Her heart ached for him, but her chin was up and her 
shoulders squared. "I must get home; Peter will be ar- 
riving." 

"Give him my love." 

"He'll come over to see you to-morrow I expect." 

"And remember what you promised." 

"Yes, I'll remember." 

"And letVhave some of Clare's sponge cake with rasp- 
berry jam." 

"I've made a note of it." 

In the corridor nurses glanced at her with a kind of in- 
terested awe. There was no emotion on the long face- 
Roman Patrician or horse-like according to taste but 
there was undeniable dignity in the tall figure with its 
unfashionable, vaguely three-quarter length clothes. She 
nodded regally in passing, paused to chat with the Matron, 
flowed out into the street and headed for "Fernbank" 
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and the waiting crowd. Chin up, shoulders squared. (A 
black man had come creeping along her veranda and she 
had routed him with a well-directed hair-brush.) A 
mother of sons. 

The black car turned out of Sandringham Drive and 
bore down upon the crowd almost before they knew it. 
Except for the policeman standing on the running-board 
it was just any car, but, seeing the policemen, the crowd 
swayed and peered, broke its neat shape and pushed for- 
ward. People at the front began to shout and those at the 
back, though seeing nothing, joined in merrily. Small 
boys up trees cried out like shrill birds. 

The car swerved to a standstill and the crowd sur- 
rounded it: bees falling upon the swarm; two straining 
constables held them back just long enough for a young 
man with a brown face and a crushed grey suit to slip 
through the gate and run unmolested up the awkward 
steps between the heaps of rubble. 

The crowd bellowed, and, as if feeling that he owed 
them something, the man turned as he reached the top 
and waved a brown hand. Then he vanished through a 
gap in the tarpaulins. 

One woman said to another, "Quite an ordinary looking 
chap, reely." She could not keep the disappointment from 
her voice. 

But the crowd went on cheering, and presently they 
began to sing "For he's a Jolly Good Fellow." 
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CLARE watched him as he slept. She had been watching 
now for an hour and a half ever since, almost in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, he had nodded, muttered something un- 
intelligible and snored lightly. 

They had walked along the cliff until Denbeigh Regis 
the neat avenues and crescents, the neat grey and red 
roofs had dropped away behind the headland. Now 
there was only the trilling of a lark, the scent of the sea, 
the sigh of a wandering wind in the short downland grass. 
The damson trees were in bud, bending away from the 
wind, huddling into hollows; pinks nodded sturdily; the 
gulls cried and then were still. 

And he slept on, continuing the long fourteen hours 
of the night before. 

Clare watched intently. The wind moved his hair, the 
sandy lashes flickered, and the lips almost a child's lips 
in sleep moved as if to speak and remained slightly 
parted. She was thinking: it seemed barely credible that 
from now on this man, this stranger, was to be the very 
fabric of her life; she felt that however long she might 
stare at his face, it would remain for ever a mystery al- 
most a symbol. 

Suddenly he was awake and smiling at her. Sunlight 
glinted on the fair stubble of his chin as he yawned. 

"You woke me with your watching/' 

"I couldn't have woken you with a sledge-hammer. I 
pulled your jacket out from under you and put it over 
your arms and you never stirred/' 

"Did you?" He reached up and drew her down so that 
her head lay on his shoulder, her cheek against his. 
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"You're a stranger," he said, echoing her own thoughts. 
"Who are you? Why do I love you?" 

"I was thinking that about you/* 

"That's a good enough answer/ 1 He touched her hair. 
"Why are you smiling?" 

"Why shouldn't I? You're back." 

"Is that as far as it goes?" 

She nodded, looking sideways at him. "I'm a woman, 
you see." Their eyes, very near, stared into each other. 

He said, "All right, you're a woman. I see what they 
mean about drowning," He raised himself on one elbow 
and bent over her, peering still at her face. "You're a 
woman but you're also a Champion of Lost Causes." 
He was worried suddenly. 

She said, "Don't be worried, my dearest." 

"Are you always going to know what I think?" 

"Always." 

"I like that." 

"Because you're honest." 

He looked away, out to sea, and she said again "Don't 
be worried." 

"I didn't think I would be. I wanted you so much, I 
didn't even care. And now . . ." 

"You did your best." 

* "Did I?" He searched her face as if seeking the an- 
swer in it. "We failed. Would we have failed if I'd really 
done my best? Don't you remember in the kitchen that 
morningI was a timid sort of crusader." 

"A very natural, human one." 

She was surprised and then swiftly not surprised to 
see something like tears in his eyes. She rumpled his hair. 

"They died unnecessarily, Clare." 

"Yes." 

"I'd like not to have failed them. I'd like not to have 
failed Falkland." 
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Gently she drew his head down on her breast still strok- 
ing the untidy hair. "Listen," she said. "You didn't fail 
yourself, that's what matters to me; that's why, as far as 
I'm concerned, it isn't a Lost Cause and never was." 

He did not speak. 

"If you'd not said what you said, not done what you 
did, that would have been the true failure." 

After a pause he said, "You believe that." 

"I know it. Yes, I believe it. Just by having done it you 
win anyway." 

"Up to a point." 

"All right thenup to a point; up to the point where 
you can get up in the morning and look at yourself in the 
mirror and not despise yourself for having kept silent." 
She held his head tightly against her. "And I can love 
you without being afraid." 

"Afraid?" 

"That you were reproaching yourself all the time; that's 
what you would have done." 

Doggedly, but with a smile in his voice, he said, "I'd 
like to have won." 

She felt the invisible lips with her fingers to see if they 
too were smiling; they were not. He bent his head back 
to look at her. "I'd like to have won, darling." 

"And I say you did." 

He shook his head and once more stared out to sea. 

"In time," she thought, "all that will ease inside him; 
that's what I'm for." She knew that she would be stand- 
ing between him and the bodies beside the pipe-line 
between him and the picture of Falkland dying so savagely 
at the hands of the people he had loved and striven for. 
The knowledge did not worry her. 

He glanced at his watch and said, "We'd better go; I've 
got a date with your Frog." 
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They walked slowly back over the springy turf hand in 
hand, in silence. 

The small boy, however, was talkative. He swung his 
satchel and prattled happily. They walked along the 
Promenade towards the pier the tall man sauntering and 
nodding, the child all eager arms and legs, explaining 
about Newton and the apple. Clare had withdrawn tact- 
fully, secure in her love. 

The tide was in and the sea sparkled and flashed, late 
sunshine catching the wave crests and turning them into 
molten gold. The gulls swooped and screeched, soared 
easily into the soft spring sky. 

The pier was deserted: too early yet for trippers, and 
residents did not patronise it. The iron trellis-work was 
being re-painted; a squad of painters were putting away 
their pots for the night, wiping their hands, erecting no- 
tices. The boy scampered from side to side looking at 
the water, running back to ask a question, to comment, 
to explain, his small face bright with the moment's hap- 
piness. 

Right at the end, beyond the locked excrescences of 
Pleasureland and the Ballroom, there was a balcony built 
out over the sea; the white gate which gave access to it 
was also locked. The boy's face fell. 

"But this is the end really," Lewis said. "It's only a lit- 
tle bit further." 

"Yes, but . . ." The face looking up at his was bursting 
with something it could not explain. 

Yes but . . . Lewis smiled. Of course, the end was the 
end; five feet from the end was not the end. The tip of 
a pier hanging over the restless vast sea was the tip of all 
life, the parting of drab reality and the glorious dream, 
the end to end all ends. He picked up the boy and lifted 
him over on to the balcony, climbed over himself. 

They stood side by side looking down at the waves as 
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they broke in a flurry of foam, glinting gold upon dark 
green depths. 

"Is it deep here?" 

"Very deep, Frog." 

"Deep enough for a shark?" 

"Yes." 

"For a whale?" 

"Yes." 

"For a submarine?" 

"Blast you, Frog, yes." 

The boy laughed delightedly and hung far out looking 
for whales. Lewis laid a restraining hand on his back. 

For a time they were silent. Then, still gazing at the 
heaving sea, the small boy said, "We won the battle, 
didn't we?" 

It took Lewis by surprise, and in his surprise he did not 
immediately reply. 

The boy looked up frowning. "Didn't we?" 

Lewis saw in the round smooth face, colour-blazing, all 
the depths which were just sensed depths which must 
one day leave their mark there lines and bruises, wrin- 
kles and pouches marring the perfect simplicity. 

And so, quickly, he said, "Yes, Frog. We won." 



THE END 



(continued from front flap] 

Then, under the glare of public adulation, 
he came face to face with his own con- 
science. Another man was truly the hero. 
But Peter was ordered to say nothing. He 
was exactly what his Government had in 
mind to divert people from the real interest. 
Would it be patriotic' . . . would it even be 
healthy ... to talk? 

At first the choice seemed his alone. But 
then he fell in love, deeply and sincerely. 
Because Glare loved him as truly. Peter had 
an obligation also to her ideals. Would she 
love him if he took the easy way? Would she 
wait for him if he told the truth . . . and took 
the consequences? 

The members of Peter's family and this 
woman he comes to love are all magnifi- 
cently drawn. Their reactions to the crises 
in their lives are completely absorbing. And 
the author is equally impressive in his char- 
acterization of minor personalities . . . the 
members of the press, the stray specimens 
of the public, the bright boys of the Foreign 
Office. 

This is a vigorous, unexpected kind of 
novel which deals honestly with questions of 
moral and physical courage. A high level of 
action is sustained throughout, the love story 
is deeply appealing, and the climax daringly 
maneuvered. 
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